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w- I N •! R o D J c i 1 i o K V 

1 . • • ■- c w 

Slids Bui 3 etin. is addr esse<? to Communists in the working- 
class movement today. Coomuniste are those who accept the 
inevitability of the Communist Revolution and ground their , 
•andersfindirig o± this process in 'the very development of 
bourgeois society. The inevitability of the coming Communist 
Revolution is not a blind, objective process devoid of will 
ahcl consciousness, but expresses what we shall call the dia¬ 
lectical law of the evolution of the proletariat into a class. 
As bourgeois society emerges from the womb of earlier forms 
of social economy, it brings into being a scattered mass of 
proletarians who by the very circumstances of this mode of 
production itself are compelled to unite historically into 
a 'party' opposed to the bourgeois enslavement of mankind. 

This long-drawn-out historic process, through which capital¬ 
ism creates its own grave-diggers, is the making of a large 
and dispersed number of working classes into a unified, pro¬ 
letariat, conscious of its goals and of the historical means 
/appropriate, to their realisation. 

The making of the proletariat is not given simply in 
its passive experience of the sufferings imposed om it by 
capitalism. Nor is it the merely spontaneous and passive 
result of the emergence of cooperative forms of labour founded 
on the factory system. Rather, the class makes itself, its 
historical self-creation is found in and through the interad-.'d 
'tTon between the ma terial determinants of its situation and VI 
its free, c onscious eTforts to reappropriate 'the worlcPfrom 
the possession of capital.” Between these dimensions (the 
..dimension of Work and Alienation on one side, and the dimen- 
. ' sion 6f Struggle on the other) there is, moreover, a .; 

.hecbssary, intornal connection. 

Work shapes the consciousness of the working class as w.. 
Self - consciousness , as consciousness of the fact that the 
worltf which it creates in the form of capital is a world of 
its own Creation , that without the labour of the slave there 
could be no master. Alienation defines this self-conscious--- / 
ness as consciousness of the"fact that this world which is 
its creation is also an alien world , a world dominated and 
V possessed by an other, by capital, hence as 'the Unhappy •. Ip; 
Consciousness which is the Consciousness of Self as a 
divided nature’. (Hegel, Phenomenology) Struggle is 'the free- 
active process.through which the proletarians, initially in 
isolation, later as a combined force, seek to reappropriate 
the world as an objectification of th eir own activity and thus 
to make it a world that is truly Human. 


Huma n being s are by nature revolutionary . They do not 
simply create the world that surrounds them, they also destroy 
it. They do not merely produce the social relationships into 
which they enter at any given stage of history, they also 
destroy these relationships and replace them by others. 

History is the free, contingent process of the becoming 
of mankind, of the unfolding of its revolutionary nature, or 
its 'historical essence'. The human subject is not born 
anterior to history as the force that drives it from behind 
- history is not a process external to the human subject. 

Rather, history is this very process through which a human 
sub ject is born, emerges, and is shaped through incessant ’"modi-- 
i’l'cations by the given conditions of work, alienation and 
struggle. - v .-•/'g • - : 

Communists are those who understand; the development of 
modern society as the final stage of this historic process .. 

; InVthe .working class, in its work, its struggles, Lin the;.: process;, 
of its creation into an active, historical subject, they see 
only a Symbol of working, enslaved, alienated and struggling 
humanity becoming conscious of itself ., Pr-oletarian class^* 
•consciousness is the final form of the self-consciousness of 
gthis-.. sector of mankind;. The proletariat is the final Shape of.. 


They do hot 
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the Slave. Final - because only now, and finally now, are the |. f 
conditions given for the real emancipation of humanity Iron : 
the external domination of need, from scarcity, and from, the 
compulsion to. labour for oneself or for others. ■ :v "y : hv 

Communists are those who, starting from this conception-: ‘ •. 

of the proletariat as the goal and destination of all previ¬ 
ous class societies, seek practically to accelerate and shape 
its formation into an active historical subject conscious ox 
itself as the emancipator of humanity. (cf. the substance of 
Akimov’s critique of Iskraism). Revolutionary Communist 
activity in the narrow sense is activity consciously devoted 
to shaping the spontaneous process of formation of the class 
into a historical subject. It is activity whose entire 
. principle of development lies in this fundamental process ; 1.d .. ... 
and whose specific aim is the completion of this process . ai 

Communists arc those who engage in the practical tasks 
'■ ■■' implied -by Revolutionary Communist activity. The emancipation 

of the proletariat is the task of the proletariat itself, v By - v 
their revolutionary work Communists seek not to substitute 
for the self-emancipation of the proletariat, to ’make the W 
revolution’ on its behalf, so to speak, but to aid in the :|,s-••••:. 

b {conscious efforts through which the proletariat works out 

Ijgv\.. -its own emancipation historically. \y'\\ 

' Communists are those who, seek to impart, in action, ;DV 

througii work, a clarity of aims to the struggles of the 
h :v J , ■•'"■pirhle-fcariat for self -emancipation, and to. 'impart ;thi\sbhi^i4^.' ; “.’ ,: ’ ,; i " 
on the basis of exis ting histor ical co nditions . Thus revolu- 
tionary activity'is activity of a determinate historical 
If •’ form, linked to determinate goals, and tied to determinate 

niethodsi ThC practical tasks of Communists can never be./V}r\’'|! 
; ’ legislated a priori, they are a function o£ the given stage 

of development both of capitalism in general and of the.'. )■ 

h proletariat itself as a conscious historical subject. Thus, 

the practical tasks of communists imply a theoretical 
understanding both of the given stage of social “relations in • 
lb.. their'entirety and of the given, evolving forms of class • 

consciousness and class organisation. 

Communists are those who shape their revolutionary work 
in accordance with the needs of the workers ’ movement at a 
I given stage of development from the standpoint "or its mission 

h ,; of self-emancipation. They have no ideals to peddle - the 
V- emancipation of the proletariat and of~ humanity xs an inevitable 

' process whose conditions are given by the dialectical law of 
1\ the evolution of the proletariat into a class. They have no 

formulas to pre scribe , for history is a living process, and 
f - ETsl'diTcaT consciousness is a living consciousness, the stand- 

vj/- - point of a practical subject. They have no f orms of struggle 

I':- to glorify or privilege - for the forms of struggle are defer- 

■ mined internally, they correspond both to the needs of the 

1/ movement and to the stage of development of the proletariat 

gb itself. They have no special pro.gra mme s t o fight for othef 

than those which the' proletariat lfseXF evolves im the form nf 
its demands, its aspirations and the historical goals which 
Ik.V it is compelled to Set before itself. 

;i As a practice, this-historical consciousness is experlmen- 

I tal consciousness, consciousness that incessantly modifies itself 

| according to, the movement of history, that evolves its knowledge 

p\ historically and applies it hitorically. A consciousness that 

ii; denies its experimental determinations and historical character 

is a non-consciousness - it is a form of derangement, a consc- 
||5: iousness cut off from reality and withdrawn into itself. Such 

|| a consciousness is a replacement of effort (of freedom) by 

i| effortlessness (by passivity), of the standpoint of a practical 

aiy.. subject, a subject who works, by the standpoint of passive ccn- 
I templation (the standpoint condemned in the Theses on Feuerbach ), 

|| of'historical science and historical action by a dogma, that : 

pfkf >/.••••ppyStahd.S'fab.ove' history, (cf. Kuroda) '.-W- py.., --! a.-.••I- 
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Communism is not an ideology elaborated by the intellect¬ 
ual representatives of classes other than the proletariat, it 
is the proletariat’s own ideology, created by itself in the 
struggles through which step by step it began to evolve his¬ 
torically into a class with definite goals, (cf. tester's 
essay in this issue) In this sense the Communist Manifesto 
merely summarised and drew together ideas that were worEecT - 
out by the proletariat itself in the decades following the 
• French devolution. These were decades when the ruling 

classes could control the class struggle by one means alone - 
by means of brute force, naked repression. In this nascent 
: I,;.. stage of the workers 1 movement, this movement preserved an 
explicitly revolutionary character. Increasingly it came 
to make a critique of the existing social relationships from 
the standpoint of a future that would abolish those relation¬ 
ships altogether. (a)ln the production of wealth the inte¬ 
llectual representatives of the class, born from the class 
itself, came to see the increasing impoverishment of the 
great mass of mankind. (b)ln the machine-based industrial 
mode of production they came to see not only their present 
destiny but their future interest - the possibility of 
reducing drastically the drudgery of human labour, of 4 

enormously increasing the productivity of social labour in 
the interests of society as a whole, and the real lever 
through which the scattered mass of proletarians were being 
forcibly concentrated into one place of work, united into 
a. powerful force capable of striking with a combined will. 

(c)In the necessity for combinations the class came to an 
awareness of its own strength, and of this strength as the 
sole means by which it could struggle actively against its 
destiny. The Communist Manifesto only returned to those 
three fundamental ideas and developed them into a projection, 
of the future course of modern society. 

Yet this revolutionary phase of the proletarian movement, 
confronted on theemployers 1 side with the ideology of repre¬ 
ssive paternalism, could persist only so long as bourgeois 
; s society remained unsure of itself - so long as its movement 

was, like that of the proletariat itself, defined by its 
incipience. In the eighteen-fifties capital entered a new 
i- cycle of expansion and Marx now abandoned the Jacobin 

illusions still remanent in the perspective of I 848 . 'We 
cannot deny that bourgeois society has experienced its 
sixteenth century', its period of birth, 'a second time...The 
specific task of bourgeois society is the establishment of 
a world market, at least in outline, and of production based 
upon this world market. As the world is round, this seems 
to. have been completed by the colonisation of California and 
Australia., and the opening up of China and Japan. The diffi¬ 
cult question for us is thist on the Continent the revolution 
is imminent and will, immediately assume'' a socialist character. 

> Is it not bound to be crushed in this little corner when you 
consider that in a far greater territory the movement of " . : 

• bourgeois society is still in the ascendant?’ (Selected 
Correspondence p.134) If in the Communist Manifesto Marx 
had seen in political democracy the basic means by which the 
proletariat could usher in a n gw epoch founded on cooperative 
relations of production, in Capital, written after the turning 
point of the fifties, Marx sought to locate the course of the 
social-revolution within the long-torn movement of the bourgeois 
mode of production itself. Not only does capital concentrate 
largo masses of wage workers into one place of work and make 
possible their combination, but the very mechanism of the 
capitalist process of production 'unites , organises and trains * 
the proletariat. 

As capitalism expanded and consolidated, the prospect of 
its immediate supersession into cooperation receded rapidly. 

It was now possible for the bourgeoisie to re place its earlier 
• strategy of repression with a. strategy of conciliation and 
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• (iv) 

compromise. In this process the working class, whose vanguard 
was increasingly represented by a labour aristocracy founded 
on the dominance of organic individuality within the work- 
process, was compelled to adapt its. forms of struggle and 
its class goals to the existing conditions. This didshot 
mean that it ceased to struggle against the laws of capitalist 
accumulation. It did not. .Every struggle to increase wagfes, 
to limit the working day, to abolish child labour, collided 
with the tendency of capital to extort the maximum amount of 
surplus value out of the- working class. (Sec the- article • 7fege- 
■ Labours Trade Unions and the Struggle to Determine the Value 
of Labour-Power) Every struggle to obtain representation 
in parliament, to enact legislation in defence of labour, 
was directly opposed to the arbitrary despotism of the 
■' individual capitalist. Above all, the struggle to establish 
combinations and limit competition within the class implicitly 
■brought into question the basic principle of bourgeois 
society - the principle of competitive- individualism. Yet 
this was an epoch in which the relation of wage-labour 
itself was not attacked. The immediate goal of the class 
movement was the improvement of its own conditions of work 
and life within bourgeois society. The abolition of the 
system of wage-slavery became something historically remote 
for the mass of the proletariat in this new epoch. 

This was an epoch in which the development of bourgeois 
society was defined by the unresolved conflict between its 
own immanent laws and the struggle of the proletariat against 
those laws. On the one hand, the tendency of capital to 
convert all production into commodity production and to 
convert all commodity production into the production of 
capital found its historically concrete expression in the 
renewed drive to create a world economy, and produced through¬ 
out parts of the world hitherto untouched by commodity 
relations forms of capitalist exploitation based on the system 
of unorganised commodity-capitalism. On the other hand, with 
the .rising organic composition of capital, increasing domin¬ 
ance of fixed capital and increasing centralisation and 
statification of capital, a new type of capitalist economy 
emerged to challenge and subordinate the old system of 
unorganised comoodity-capitalisrp. This was an economy defined 
by the progressively more real subordination of labour to 
capital, and by the fact that tlie principle of continuity, 

. vital to capital, now found its practical shape in assembly 

line operations within individual departments of the enterprise 
ancl in the technical coordination and synchronisation of all 
the departments into a single unified mechanism. (See Sohn- 
Rethel, Economy and Class Structure of German Fascism, 1978) 

The free economy of the 19th century based on unfettered 
regulation by the market passed over into the controlled 
econoray of the 20th century based on the attempt to limit the 
competition of capitals and direct the movement of the social 
capital according to a conscious plan. Having adapted the 
aims of its movement to this transition from the old esonomic 
individualism to the planned economy, the proletariat would 
now gradually impose its own social priorities on the emerging 
form of bourgeois society. It was this ’war of' manoeuvre ’ 
that expanded the social weight, of the proletariat under modern 
capitalism, so that the very stability of bourgeois rule in 
the world, today has come to depend fundamentally On the ability 
of the state as the total capitalist to allow the proletariat 
the proletariat to shape the development of national society 
as a whole. 

Thus Marxists today, at the- tail end of this epoch of . 
spontaneous reformism, are faced with a difficult and parado¬ 
xical task - to reinterpret precisely the reformist period of 
the working class movement as a period of struggle and of 
learning, as a period of growing self-awareness, to see in its 
apparent retreat before the rule of capital its readjustment 
to a :period of bourgeois expansion, to see in its defeats 

• h ' .. .. ■•/•;,; "'v'- 
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cycles of learning, in its withdrawals an actual progress, - 
in short, that 'series of historic processes transforming 
circumstances and men' through which, Marx says, the proleta¬ 
riat works out its own emancipation. A proletariat subject to 
increasing pauperisation would he in no position today or at 
any time to take the initiative in reorganising the productive 
forces of world society, in becoming a ruling class and thus 
hastening the abolition of all classes. Such a proletariat, 

'■! f' typical symbol of all the programmes of early Social Democracy, 
would turn not to 8ommunism but to Christianity, as the en¬ 
slaved workers of the classical world in fact did. Only those 
apostles in the petty bourgeoisie who see the development of 
the working class as a gift of the revolutionary intelligentsia 
can actually stand aside and view this reformist period in the 
history of the workers' movement, which is the real movement of 
the proletr.riat itself, as a perpetual 'corruption' of the working 
class. Only they can seriously reduce a whole century in the life 
of the working class to the sordid image of the labour bureaucrat 
horse-trading with the management. 

How did the Communists respond to this development in which 
the class struggle itself no longer led to their proliferation 
within the working class? Two main tendencies sprang up, and as 
they developed, divided and subdivided the movement. One (Stalinism 
and Social-Democracy), recognising that the immediate goal of the 
class struggle could not be tho abolition of capitalist society, 
progressively abandoned this goal altogether. The other, ( all the 
revolutionary currents that defended the Dictatorship of the Pro¬ 
letariat against Stalinism and Social Democracy), unwilling to 
M 1 abandon the socialist revolution as an immediate goal, saw in every 
convulsion of a capitalism in metamorphosis its ultimate death- 
agony, and at times attempted to bring about the proletarian revo- 
lution even against the will of the mass of the proletariat. The 
one retained an organic link with the class movement, but ceased to 
struggle consciously for the goal of communism; the other retained 
communism as its conscious goal, but could not relate to a working- 
class whose immediate goals were very different. As dominant 
formations, Stalinism and Social Democracy were only the most 
striking- expression on the political surface of modern society of 
the blind adjustments forced on earlier generations of the Comm- 
t : i unist movement by the real tendencies of the period in which they 
f started their work. The spontaneous reformism of the working class, 
its shift to the war of manoeuvre, compelled the Communist parties 
of most countries to postpone indefinitely a revolutionary definition 
of the goals of the proletarian movement. In the profoundly 
insightful words of Rosa Luxemburg, 'Experience shows that every 
time the labour movement wins new terrain', the directing organs, 
the leaderships of this movement, ' work it to t he u tmost. They 
transform it at the sene time into a kind of basfion, whi ch holds 
up advance on a wider scale,' That is, they come to pTay a 
*conservative role', 

Today, the epoch of spontaneous reformism is drawing to a close. 
r - The new stage in the development of the proletarian movement entails 

■ a break-up of its past political traditions, both reformist and 

revolutionary, the emergence of a new cycle of learning through 
which the proletariat seeks to evolve new methods of struggle, 
to develop new forms of communication within its ranks and to test 
out new ideas regarding the immediate goals and the concrete plan 
of action of the movement. 

If the conservatism od each stage in the historic process 
the process of self-consciousness - is relative, and its revolutio¬ 
nary character absolute, as Engels said, then the conservatism of 
the conscious representatives of earlier stages of the movement is 
rendered absolute by this ver dialectical movement. In the new 
period of emergence of the proletarian movement these parties_ 
become historically obsolete reactionary fetters on the conscious 
development of that movement. They reflect not its future 
aspirations but its past gains. 

Tho Communists in the working class movement today, on the 
[digitised^^SSc^-ft^ta^i^^ as yet constitute an alternative leadership. : : 










Internally fragmented int o a multiplicity of tendonni es, ^>ia V 
which derive from those revolutionary currents which abstractly 
hold to the goal of Communist revolution throughout the period of 
spoiltaheous reformism, others of which have been newly formed out 
of workers impelled by recent struggles to seek revolutionary sol¬ 
utions to the problems of the proletariat, they have as yet no 
coherent understanding of, or programme-for, the struggles of the 
emerging epoch. As yet, then, there exists no force within the 
working class movement 'which is capable’of consciously shaping 
it as a movement that can destroy capitalism. 

It is thus imperative for Communists today to be .able to anti¬ 
cipate the general line of development of the movement as a whole, 
to.be able to determine the exaej historical conditions under which a 
the period of spontaneous reformism and its superstructures of 
Stalinism and Social Democracy is collapsing and giving way to a 
nevif epoch. The historical consciousness of this epoch as reflected 
in the political advances made by the movement today we call - the 
Platform. All truly Communist tendencies in the world today, all 
tendencies which, starting from the Communist principles stated 
earlier, consciously seek to understand the now stage of develop¬ 
ment, to grapple practically with the problems of the new cycles of 
struggle and learning that signify its emergence, to outline the 
the practical revolutionary tasks of the proletariat in this 
stage - arc by'definition tendencies of the Communist Platform. 

*' *• * * * * * * * X X * X 

(1) She BCP is an INTERNATIONAL bulletin. The fact that it starts 

its production in India is v. pur accident. The comrades who have 
started, the BCP will work to bring about a stage at which it will be 
possible for its editorship to be circulated between the different 
tendencies of the Communist Platform internationally.- • ..V..; • 

(2) You are free to translate, rS-translate or reproduce any mater¬ 
ial that appears in the BCP. Acknowledgements are unnecessary. 

(3) The BCP welcomes contributions under, the following special 

aspects: (i) International class perspectives 

(ii) Class perspectives for India or other countries 

(iii) On the continuation and development of Marx's 
Capital. The theory of modern capitalist production. 

(iv) Historical materialism and the thoryy of the State 

(v) Leninism and the Leninist Party 

(vi) Towards a theory of the modern epoch 

(vii) Organisations of the class 

(viii) The emancipation of women in a Communist perspective. 

(4) The BCP would specially welcome concrete descriptions and/or 
analyses of the labour-process sbn modern, large-scale industry. 

The changing structure of' the labour-process at successive stages 

of automation, changes in the structure of the working class brought 
about through these, and changes in the forms of class consciousness 
and class organisation/struggle entailed in these. Here ’concrete' 
means, based on direct observation or investigation. 

(5) Prom the next issue (no.3) the BCP proposes to publish any 
serious Marxist work on India and therefore invites: (a) histori- . 
cally concrete analyses of the evolution of different social classes/ 
strata in India over the last 100 years, and of the development of 
the bapital/wagc-labour relationship in its historically diverse 
forms; (b) concrete analyses of the position and interests of the 
different elevsses/strata in Indian capitalism today; (c) Direct 

"descriptions of work and exploitation under Indian Capitalism, 
covering any branch of social production and regardless of the 
special form or type of wage-labour; (d) Class ideologies, class 
parties and class blocs under Indian capitalism; (e) The. present 
conjuncture of class struggle in India. 

(6) Any material you wish to have translated into English and 
circulated nationally/internationally through the BCP is welcome. 

(7) The BCP will publish any interviews, recorded discussions, 
summarised discussions conducted with working-class militants, 
workers, agricultural workers, political cadre, working class 
women. 

(Contributions are subject only to the condition that they conform 
to the general principles outlined in the introduction to this 
issue.') 
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ON CREATIVE PROPOGANDA '■ . j.'.'.V 

Two important pamphalets which have appeared recently about the 
Swadeshi massacre has given occasion to make a constructive 
sm about the nature of their form and content from the standpoint o 
■ ■ ■ • ' of creative propoganda. _ ■ •• • 

These two pamphlets mark a decisive extension in the nature of 
activities of revolutionaries which corresponds to the intensified 
de velopment of the new phase of the struggle of the International 
proletariat and a shift in the direction of propogandist activity. 

Everywhere the proletariat is awakening from it’s slumber and 
througn revoxutionarv action is transforming itself into a class for 
Itself / Revolutionaries isolated and demoralised are gaining new 
vitality and energy and are overcoming their ‘I 1 ness in cohstrasb.tp- 
mr ’them* and merging with the class-increasingly they are saying 'we 1 , 

■ But the revolutionaries today as part of the unleashing of tftje creat 
ive energies of the proletariat and firmly rooted in tbs real moveme 
. nt are called upon to play an equally creative role as organic part 

of this movenert:. . < 

Let us deyelope the Leninist theory of Propoganda according to 
'/ '■■"V which the propogandist aims.-at- putting forward one theme,one princip 
le through the lived experience of the'proletariat. Marx also calle 
d revolutionary activity as having the aim of explaing to the class 
1" tiie ‘meaning*of t its own actions. Els.ewhere in the Early Writings 

'{ ■ he wrote that the one meaning that pervades all working class creati 

ve activity and struggle is the ‘ need for communityj 

We need a yardstick for 

We wish to link up the ab«ve with the ideas expressed in our 
pamphlet ‘theory and Practice* which shows how the experiencing of 
the. need the realizing of the need-'*for community* is *in itself* 
sufficient to overthrow the entire capitalist society for it implies 
r," ' the emergence c£ totally new social rela tions which threaten the 

; vefy fabric of present society. '" -'"h':•?;-'/y 

We need a yardstick for creative propoganda. Here we must' judge f 
•. from the effects- the contribution and role played propoganda in the 

transition of the cla ss as a class ‘for itself 1 . In judging propoga 
nda- we must examine both the ideas expressed and the emotional 
Impact experienced by the worker reader/listener. 

. W 5 afe are . the ' components of a class *for itself' ?. Firstly ,the 
" V' work, of creating in .imagination - a form in which tty*'-real needs whi 
. iie dormant can be awakened and having received a concrete expres 
sion. The first Motive force for'any creative action is the clearest 
possible conception In imagination of the. need. Here the task is tha 
^ > an abstract notion of the ‘need for commuhity* has to be given a 

rea animation animated expression in the form of imagery which can 
acquire a living relation to the worker. In ‘Theory and Practice' we 
had argued that the component parts of the need - comradeship, comba 
tivity, leadership, deliberation are virtuous dispositions hecessari 
ly engendered by the creative activity of .the .class. 

VT 4 = propogandists aim at doing is taking a real life creativity 

.. I pt the proletariat, and through the materials of its real life exper 
• . lences to construct reconstruct an image of the action Which is rec 

onst.ltuted as the ‘ memory * of the class. The growth of culture cone o’ 
mitant to the revolutionary movement is precisely the recreation; of 
the memory and through memory to recreate the ’need' in imagination- 
c£ active life activity- as the meaning of the memory. 

Let us take the two pamphlets on Swadeshi: It is possible on the 
one hand to present the event in the form of a dispassionate stateme 
nt of facts or else in the style of ‘wailing labourites 1 . What disti 
ngushes the above is the aim that the reader must experience in rela '• 
tion to the tragedy the maximum emotional upsurge linked up to a def 
inite idea. The emotional sensation which the worker reader experien 
ccs is that through this he experiences and relives the events at Sw 
. sdeshi*** and living through this is taken to feeling himself part of 
--tli®! ;c^liec^iye--waging^ a ^fIght-. : fbr;a\bright ; /future 
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:'' > There are in every creative act of the class certain universal 

features which however are quite abstract and u just the utterance of 
. do not constitute propoganda. : •••:•• '•••• 

■‘■■>.7.' Let me elaborate. We present ; the shrill bla st of the factory si 
?•'/. ren. Workers suddenly emerge as if from nowhere and run in panic into 

the factory- past the harsh eyes of the timekeeper-another siren, ten 
the workers emerge running from gates as if the devil is behind them* 

What we have done is to take certain elements and created an imag 
; e. What dose this image mean to the worker? The siren immediately bri 
ngs into ea eh worker's minds an association of pictures and the emot 
ions that go along with it. The siren perhaps represents for him comp 
ulsions; the timekeeper speeding- the running cut-the experience of 
;'v. V-" ; ' wageslavery: drudgery, the painfulness of work. A universal represent 

ation to create an image which in everyworkere rekindles the memorary 
! r of wage slavery which each experiences in his own way. But an abstrac 
notion like wage slavery is presented in the form of an image. An 
tv event which is happening daily has been transformed and recreated bv 
us into an 'image', * 

mer j- the propogandist takes as his material sa y an incident like 
. • jSwadoshl, he is recreating, reconstructing the event in the form of 
. imagery through certain representations. All the elements of the repr 
esentation© have to synthesize into one image, into one meaning. 

'," !; ;V v * . We wi f 1 to express say two ideas- a crisis in the Textile industr 
' y Particular and industry in general- the cl collapse of reformism 
: - now do the pamhlets express this? 

•: . V"Jalpuria took a further step and since August '75, kept wages of 
.''"''■v.';".;.-.-. Workers pending for 45-60 days. While the wages of workers became an' 

• V..,: Jaaiti° n al amount of IntEest free capital, for him, to the tune of Rs 

■ 6 lacs, workers were forced to live on borrowed money, wit 

■ v. v n. interst rates going upto 120% per annum in many cases". 

. .. "Because of a power breakdown in Kaanpur, only looo workers were 
;. f. : : • the mil1 that afternoon as ngainest a workforce of 8000".Many work:' 

f; e ^ stay at home. No job. Retrenchment, Lay-off, 

/■ V/ : ^The worker need their wages. The Unions throw up their hands. The 

■■■■■V y-.are impotent, ' ' ( " 

)'yf; li»''A: Japane se steel manufacturer h3S signed an agreement with-an .I : 

; : mining company to buy ten millions tons of i ron ore per year 

: 2, There is a crisis in steel industry. 

V The Japanese manufacturer ia also affected. . 

fy;- y.-. ;He is willing .to buy only 8 rmtlliono tons. 

, 5. He is sacking the Japanese workers in his own plant. 

6. The Indian mining company sacks over two thousand workers. 

.y-yty 7. The mine workers go to their union. 

8. The union leaders say?'we are helpless ' ; take retrenchment !*omp>e 

nsation and go', y.'/ .. ‘ - y•...' 

9. The workers say - to have no jobs is to starve* give us jobs else 
r", where - will you fight for us? 

V ; :.lO. The union le ader pleads his helplessness. 

.11,’ 12 && ..... firing.,* • 

- 'V In parliament "y';.. 

'Vy. 1. An MP from Madhya Pradesh says ’ Bahuguna is a murderer 1 -ly 

2. Bahugunaji says 1 the incident was started by antisocial hooligans 
sail the workers wanted to peacefully take their compensation* 

3-* Mf: 'Give them jobs in Bhilai^ 

4, Bahugunas Not possible. 

5. What about Janata's policy on employment? .. 

5. Bahuguna (Minister of. steel and Mines): We are trying to create 
V; ' employment. . 

7* But the workers are mine -worked* 

y.vHete -Is; a;series' of r^fehe^a^pnfe:'^b'>.^Vfo™,nn.-.image'..:p£;;; d:fasi .’ 
s of world capitalism and th.4 doliapse of refemism. We don't, have 
to state this: the very series go to constitute an ima 

. '';.;-,ga*.■■ In''the; ahoye chain of f%rmsentations>c which collectively -make ■ 
an image; a series of elements fflefge into one image whose meaning 
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is the idea. r J; ■; ■■ ■'■ 

We have not dealt with however another aspect- the mode of pr ese 
ntation to create an emotional impact. ' : 

Now what is remarkable about the Swadeshi case is the INNER'- tMan; 
SFORMATION CF THE WORKERS through a sequence of stages in the movem 
ent. Nwe feelings are brought forth into life, the force cf events 
. -v . compel them to develops/ to overgrow into other feeling- it is the 

}; > - process vhich we are trying to reproduce - the reconstituted image of 

•| the process- the propogandist pamphlet aims at bringing to birth an 

image in the minds of the reader, it must unfold itself as it were 
... before the reader in the course of action . 

?: • . B V f^R^^^cing the process through which in real life new. irtages 

;";' are U P in the Swadeshi workers CONSCIOUSNESS and feelings, we' 

can draw the worker reader into the creative act. Our work- the ere 
ative reproduction of an image of a creative a ct which thereby bee 
omes creative for the readers, which makes the readers want to »-ea 
■/ V.' tf/ani wg which arouses in them that intensity of inner creative ex 

ciment. The reconstituting of an image as. a process unfolding itself 
is simultaneously the shaping and intesifying of emotions, so that 
the reader comes to be possessed by the emotions. 

The Swadeshi incident divides itself into two phases: the September 
“ .'October gheraos culminating in the October. 26 gherao and the Deco 
raer massacre. 

There are some Universal chare cteristics of the October gherao:... 
\ '.••>' *« Mounting tension, anxiety over payme nt of wages, confusion, dis 

order brought by the breakdown of the old practices- anxious delibe 
ration - -- 

2, a spark, a catalyst,an occassion whdeh terminates anxious expect 
;; ution, provokes 

3» a leap into the unknown . ... v. . 

this leap takes the form "of an outb urst: what emerges- comradeship, 
solidarity, order, p3anning, Combativity . .-t' • ■; 

$ ThGSe Charactristic features of the nw phase of the workers‘.-mo 
. vement has to be projected as they unfold through the myriad new fo 
% d£ organisation and stuggle in such a way as they emphasize and; 

sharply delineate these features. ..K 

;i \' ' v '/ V ^ hs;t: ' are the .merits of the pamphlet: ‘Massacre of Swadeshi workdV 

rs,. Kanpur*? . . 

■ : .-;■■■•' We bavc 1, the Swadeshi incident; the constrast be tween October 

f and December, ' '' ■ ' 

2. extension of 1 into the elaboration of numerous such 
incidents taking pla ce all oyer the country the and 
encompassing the agricultural workers, 

'V - 3 * linB with the railway worker's strike and linking 

;: * up to the early 70s, . 

Both 26c3 are the reproduction of the essential features of Swa 
deshi on a national scale.. one two mapy Swadedi is.. which removes 
contingency from 1. 

, iBut there is another extension—in October and December we have 

v. the revolutionary workers, the reformist union leaders and the coal 
jftion of reaction: the premediation, the unifying into a single wi 
11 of combined reaction which constitutes the transition point betw 
. eerir OoCober and December*- . : v v 

: ¥ h'/, ■ / ■ ■ . ., / 'V. .. ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ .: • v '• .. 

The reaction to December: the reformist leaders-; and reaction# Th 
en the reproduction of this reaction in Parliament.The national parr 
ties of reform and the national parties of reaction. The reproduced 
on.-b.£ single cell at Kanpur achieves a .qualitative extension in the 
sphere of‘national politics.« The transitienpoint is alsobrilliant. 
Reaction of the local leaders to the massacre- reaction of the nat 
inal_leaders to the massacre? the nature of the various politcal 
parties?: the class character of the local leaders to the class char 
actor of the national parties. 

There is but one message: Anew revolutionary phase dE the workers 1 
movement in town and countryside- the crystalizaticn of a national 
r&jvw.::yu ^^uon.to tne revoJiihionary phase- but-., the isolat 
ed and sporadic nature of the ^workers 1 movement-/ tfre need' for class 
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■unity, the need for centrailSSiftt the jiigvement under a unified .reyolu 
tionary will .' .. : :- v ...; 

- A.--; . propoganda reconstitutes the memcrary of the Swadeshi incident, 

raises it to universality, kindles the dormant needs of the working 
Class as a whole- and constitutes an essentia 1 moment in the const! 

: tuticn of a revolutionary will- the catalyst in the inner transforma 

-vV tion of the working class. C;/ . - v . , ^ 

What we are presenting is the constant qualitative changes which 
are taking place through action: from chaos- discipline,* the accele r 
ation of rhythm, the increase in tempo, the leap, the Revolutionary 
j'h outburst. It is these last two that costitutesth e revolutionary cha 
racter7 _ 'the main significance, the main image which are we are trying 
7-.to project. The leap and the revolutions ry outburst has to be projec 
v! ted as the_ principle of revolutionary developemfent . 

What we are projecting is the self image of the worker- downtro 
} 77 : ' dden, nameless, etching a miserable existence in squalor and filth, 

l. without confidence in himself, without hopes, full of without organi 

nation, without leadership, slavish — rising up and transforming hi 
mself into a new creature- full of hope , full of confidence, fullof 
courage,daring the imposs ible , a veritable power before which the 
combined reaction trembles, from the depths of darkness emerged out 
into the broad lightcf day, the emancipat or of the whole mankind. 

This is the image and it's memory that we wish to transmit, the .' 

\ 7v; V memory which will remain eternal as long'as mankind survives. 

' ; 7:. It needs all the creative energies and talentsof propogandists 

I-7' to rise to the occassion. ‘ , 


.cf the most powerfull ncdes of- propaganda in AP is through ... 
revolutionary songs. This method is very succesful in rural areas- o 
one rtich we witness in the Election canpaigne at Sathupalli. 

The form is what is of significance. The beat, the rhythm, and 
the tune is qaite unlike that of popular film songs. It is typical 1,: 
y tribal. Tt is quite a common occurance to see two or three, tribals 
carrying big ‘dhols' (dirums) and singing throughout the night to an 
audiance of villagers. The beat corresponds to the rhythm of the 11 
fe activity of tribals. Perhaps it is the sexual rfcythm which is ex 
tended to manual work and even-the peasant in the plains who are b 
by n meanstribals are attracted to this beat. One just had to . start 
the song and lot of villagers would drop all work and come running. 
Here, a form of presentation is in itself sufficient to stimulate ami 
awaken pleasant w sensations a nd emotions which attract them to the 
propogandist. Very soon they start participating in singing and soon 
the song is on everyone's lips. The meaning of the .song through time 
through constant repeation and singing has a chance to penetrate the 
consciousness . . 

Another peculiarity of many of the songs (sung to the above ment 
ioned beat) is their infinite flexibility. A certain basic structure 
is preserved to which any contemporary or coninnatural event content 
can be added depending upon the ne&d needs of the situation; 

r.v7 To give an example: aV.-- 

t-ri/o'-bi'-.-.: The unemployed knows the (dealings)of the road, 

g. The unemployed knows the (dealings) of the road. ,. : 

A'-'a--;. ., The road knows the , ..... • .. > 

These two (dealings) are known to the chappals torn through 
constant wear. - o -V ! 

' The suffering of the worker is known to the peasant (toiler) 

• The suffering of the peasant (toiler) is known to the worker. 

•'•"'i':': These two suff erings are known and the light shown by Kaloj i 
' Narayan Rao;* .-t V •: ••••'•' • 

The dealings of the contractors are knoen to Vengal Rao. 
Thedealings of VEngal Rao are known to the contractors. 

■■.7V.\ : ; And both these dealings are known to K.N. Rao/coolies. 

(contractors refer to the dominant castes Velmas orK Kasttmas vho thro 
Ough stage patronage manage to get contracts and w swindlethe coolie 
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s whom they hire .) 

The structure of the songs is truly dialectical. T We can see that 
here one image is produced through a triad of representations? two 
opposites mediated by and transformed by the mean. 
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PLATFCHM REPRODUCTION SERIES; >: NO. 2 ;■/ 

THE EMERGENCE OF THE WORKING CLASS AS A LEARNING-PROCESS. 

by Michael Vester (Translated extracts from v 

D ie Entstehung des Proletariat als_^-g.rnnrozess_._ file 
Entstehung antlkapit^listischer__T heorie und Praxis. ; 
in England 1792-1818 Frankfurt 1975) ; 

This book attempts to understand the history cf the first to workers’ 
movements and of the early socialist theories that were developed 
in England over the years 1792 to 184$ as a prolonged and c<llect- 
ive process of learning. This was a process released by the 
repressive politicalj economic and cultural upheavals bound up 
with the first industrial revolution and with the great political 
revolution in France* In confronting these pressures the poor ‘ : 
and labouring classes’ of England gradually became aware of the 
necessity of evolving their own institutions and system^ol 
communication, of playing an independent role as historical^subjects 
and of developing their own theory of society. An apatheticisea, 
manipulated end fragmented lower class solidified into a class 
movement that aspired to found society as a whole on principles 
ouite different from those of capitalism. ! V 

The exposition is arranged into two parts. Part 1 studies the 
working class as object of the agrarian/industrial revolution. 

New behavioural norms of asceticism and competitiveness ran ht> 
against popular values opposed to capitalism. The class learning- 
process was founded initially on this conflict. The views 

traditionally advanced by social historians remain Quite unsatis¬ 
factory in terms of the assumptions they make about psychology 
or class sociology. My analysis thus implies a critioue of sue . . ; 
views, which I have proposed in ch.4 in the form of ten snort. ■ 
theses which are likewise an attempted summary of Part 1 o 
book. I have not gone into any detailed, specialist polemic, 
however. 

Part 2, richer in details, describes the struggles between the 
landowning, indust rial-capitalist- and working classes. Here^ 
six periods of struggle are distinguished, and each of the . .. 
interpreted as feedback-cycles between theory and practicejon 
the following lines: the shortcomings of a given strategy of struggle 
are found out in practice through failures; this impels ® 
intellectuals within the working class to work out new answers to . 
the questions that still remain open; new strategies are jnen 

diffused through a determinate system ° f . c0inmun:L ^Tri? 2 , of ;h a?rii£r 2 les 
codified and finally tested in prsc tice in a new cycle of struggle • 

The descriptions of the culture of the lower cj^ses, oftne . ^ nut 
struggles they engaged in and of the theories that they worked out 
/alternate in a corresponding manner. Thus a reinterpretation 
’early socialism’, especially of the school of Robert Pwen, 
becomes necessary: already before Marx and Proudhon, England would ... ... 
witness a well-devsloped critical theory of society and oi ;-o. 

human capacities, one that was opposed to authoritarianism and ... 
revolutionary in its cultural aspect. For some. 3d 

even gained practical influence over a broad-based political an 
syndicalist mass movement. The conception that prior to Marx 
Chartism there existed only some small utopian 

understood neither capitalism nor the necessity for class struggl 
a cure nreiudice. - The specific problems of the period oi 
struggles extending from 1792 « JLfStg, and matnly the conditions 
. that determined their success, and their eventual defeat, ar 
summarized in the introduction and conclusion to i’art 

The workers’ movement emerged initially not as an fgricauitalist’ 

■ socialist’ current, but as a theoretically fluid anticapital 
current. The closer historical definition of this anticapitaii 

was,of cours e, precisely a result of the ^fg|^^g|®ces 
would follow. Defined negatively, -'anticapitalism embraces 
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ouite heterogeneous expressions, both practice! end theoretical, 
of the critique of society. They are all unified by their 
rejection of a specific syst em of social and economic domination. 

On the other hand, they differ according to the social position of 
their supporters and according to the criteria along which the 
dominant system is interpreted, an alternative system conceived 
and the means for the realization of the goals posited by the 
latter* actually developed* The development of Criteria of this 
type,underlying a certain conception of society and of history* 
is hob a linear movement, but a cyclical one. It proceeds as a 
confrontation between the system of dominatioh and the system 
opposed to it and as a feedback-process between theory and practice 
within the anticapitalist movement i 



The first phase of the struggle for emancipation from capitalism 
coincided, for a period of time, with the final phases of the 
struggle for the emancipation of the capitalist middle class. 

The decades from 17-50 to around 1850 saw the completion of the. 
agrarian/industrial revolution, or the transition from an individ¬ 
ual mode oi production based on partly independent small producers 
to the social mode of production based on production for order 
and finally on wage-labour. Largescsle bourgeois property in land 
made its breakthrough by 1820 ; a mass of small farmers were thereby 
deprived of the verybfoundations of their existence, and came to 
form a major portion of the potential labour-power, or r reserve 
army T of unemployed, for capitalism. 1787 saw the start of an 
industrial growth-cycle that persisted daun to around 1 » 42 . 

Supported by a textile industry now based on steam, this was the 
cycle during which mechanized mass-production became established. 
Cardtslistnenterprises in industry secured the dependence of 
those small producers who had been pushed out ofthe countryside 
or displaced by their competition. The 1820s formed the specific 
phase of this cycle of expansion during which industrial capitalism 
broke through as the dominant sector of the economy. Consolidated 
economically, the bourgeoisie could, in I 832 , extort the franchise 
from a parliament dominated by a 3a ndowning oligarchy whose 
economic legislation formed till that period a fetter on capitalist 
development. 

The workers’ movement developed through the confrontation with 
this internally changing structure of domination. But if the 
bourgeoisie already controlled prepolitical instruments of power, 
such as disposal over economic resources, a system of communication, 
a social ideology, the lower classes were compelled to fight for 
these only now. 

Part 1 investigates the point at which this confrontation starts: 
the contradiction between the traditional structures of need and 
the newly-enforced norms of behaviour. Of far greater consequence 
than merely quantitative changes, eg, the decline of real income, 
was the change brought about in social and cultural norms, or 
the displacement of the old ’moral economy’ by the ’rational 
economy* of competitive capitalism. Like the economic revolution, 
itself, the loss of independent means of subsistence, of profession¬ 
al or family status, of the relatively undisciplined rhythms of 
life and work and of the principles of solidarity underlying 
community, profession or family, till then immune to the destructive 
impact of economic calculation, was a comparatively slow process. 

But against the background of traditional entitlements €0 economic 
independence and comnunity-collectiviar it formed a catastrophic 
experience. This pattern of values, centred on independence and 
reciprocity, was now reactivated and transfigured into an ideal 
nourished on memories. A utopia aspiring to restore past conditions, 
it formed the first a. Iter native conception of society to emerge 
vathin the anticapitalist movement and was already a result of 
incipient changes in the categories through which social processes 
were being perceived and evaluated. Contrasted with the fairly 
homogeneous character of this counter-ideology, the voters’ life- 
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situation .was' defined by extreme heterogeneity. Due to the gradual 
nature of industrialisation, quite different forms of economic 
dependence coe:dstedpfor a."-;long period: . there was the formally 
independent, smallhand-1^?ftsman threatened by unfavourable 
marilc^et-conditionsy the skilled worker employed in manufacture or 
fa c t o r y- pr odu c tion, ' the’ unskilled wage-labourer facing the threat o f 
unemployment, 'the ‘Casual or• seasonal worker, and finally the great 
mass of unemployed : x poor 1 dependent’ on social welfare. Divisions 
determined by profession, branch of production, .religious or 
community or regional affiliation, formed a further obstacle to 
" r -: any overriding .sdlidification */ ■ ’..I.-. 

Part 2td : e scribes the con ^nutations through which the lower,classes 
ma.de.-hn . effort to^ overcome their mutual isolation arid the purely 

■ backward-looking definition of their goals. Due to the heterogeneous 

■:ehar^cter of ■ it ; s:,life«situat i ons, the ’’unity of the vo rki’rig class" 
'could be.'-achaevedlQrily' in' a. mediae ed form, as a ’coalition. : The ' 
development of an/.aiter native "system of communication was closely 
tied In with the development of the general goals that formed-' the-,., 
content ’ of thatmsys tenu Only an intensive, continuous and'wide- , ... 

spread process of communication realised in their own presstheir 
own- schools and organisations-of defence and struggle made it;; . -/ ■ 
possible-for workers to articuiei/e., exchange, test and develop 
:• further their views ..on an adequate scale. The right to communicate 
was a central-,.objective, in the conflict between the establishment 
1 and'the work ers-rmovement- Laissez-faire had a reverse side ,'-.: 

- f tight controls over-the freedom'-to correspond, to speak in'public, 
to publish meter-iaL, to meet or to form independent: .associations.: 
Initially these controls were enforced with direct coercion,' fi: ; 
but later, increasingly thr ough mm ipulation. Yet precisely such 
repression, especially the emergency measures of 1792/1319, taught 
the movement the necessity for ■? closing of its ranks.’ 

r- Because ;of repression and the- staggered nature 'of the' industrial 

revolution, the- woik er.s f movement could aner'ge'ahd, develop only 
v discohtinuously,.,In cycles. These cycles occasionally-ended with 

V- 1 -. a defeatp the evaluation of which would then Inaugu rate a new 
and ,generally, a eu’alitatively-more advanced effort ." "This 
... •• evaluation’’ : of failures was -basically' the task Q.f the leading 
.. theorihir... .^o’lrhaiists ’ and orga nisers of the movement- In the 
ensuing wave of struggles the strategies-they..proposed. Had tote 
’ tested in terms of seeingbow acceptable-and "practically applicable 
..••fl'. they were. The most important' contributions to the theory of the 

' early workers’ movement came from the „’working class intellectuals' , 

••• • r •e-Vr-.v a group of urban and to some extent. rural craftsmen-, and skilled 
industrial workers, who relied either on their ovn - capacities 
. 'V.* . or on the interpretations proposed by theoreticians from other 
' vv. classes. v '. -. A- • • 

The struggles unfolded .in six major cycles.... In the first two 
of these (1792-1319) the workers' 1 more ment turned chiefly,'against 
the old oligarchy,attempting to force it politically, through 
- laws protecting labour and concessions on franchise, to cancel 

■ the structural crisis of the small producertill then the dpminant 

. ^concern of the'mass mover ent, and to restore the .old'values-,of 

independence and community collectivism. The oligarchy blamed: 

, _ the movement of opposition on the ringleaders. It failed to 

, develop any deeper conception of its causes, and could therefore 

suppress it only superficially. . a; 

Over' the next two cycles (1320-32;} the workers’ movement turned 
mainly agahst a new enemy, a capitalism in consolidation, and 
. 1 ■ made a corresponding interpretation'cf.its aspirations for 

. -. independence and reciprocity. Accepting the industrial mode of.... 

production in an. emphatic sense. It .‘strove to overcome bourgeois 
*>... relations of production through cooperative structures-of 

fi. decision-making. Yet even now a part ofthe movement continued to 

••• V -articulate an opposition to capital oriented to the past;,.and 

■ Xcr/r : gi^at ma jority participated in the struggles of the middle 

; class ..for franchise s promoting the- latter to-victory and pushing 
themselves eventually in to,, disillusionment. Through those 
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experiences working-class consciousness emerged in ^mor© complete 

the principle of efficiency of bourgeois e 
the bourgeois form of property * In place-.ofthe earner 
economy,' there now emerged the vision of an economy of abundance 

based on cooperation. 

The last two. cycles of struggle (1832-48) were a time for 

the class-consciousness gained in earlier phases. Over 1832/34 
a trade-union movement with syndicalist tendencies attempted to 
improve its position through direct economic action and Partly ... • 

to win cooperrtive control over the means of Production. Defeated 
bv lock-outs, the movement then attempted to realize ^ socialist- 
aims indirectly; through the Chartist franchise-agitation. Even at 
this stare the means of struggle accessibletoit economically, •. 
politically and ideologically were not sufficiently developed to 
enable the class to constitute itself as the nation. 

From the 1840s on capitalism entered a new period of stability* 
founded on a further long cycle of expansion and more appropriate 
fS of political regulation. This lasted^everal decades so that 

’ .capitalism could withstand even greet. er ^ 

' a state of-eouilibrium through self-controls. On the other nand, 

the' workers’, movement lost its revolutionary 

singlemindedly on strengthening its economic organisations lor 
‘ wage-struggles. 

The new balance of class-forces crystallized by ’ 

and compelled Engels and; Marx to review and develop further the 
basic outlines of their, conception of the revolution. Whereas 
in the Communist Manifesto political democracy still appeared 
as theemeans to the inauguration of cooperative relationships,, 
through,an abridged development of productive forces aided_by 
State intervention - Capital investigated the possibiiitie , ■ ■■ 
inherent in the laws of development of capitalism, of a wore 
protracted development across capitalism itself. The concept! 
the-Manifesto is to be.seen strictly in connection with the . 

, ' i specific phase of the movement; it cannot simply be, assumed to be 
valid for social systems at other stages of development. 

The first period of development of the workers’ movement thus 

• coincided with the first major cycle of growth of a gpitalis ^m 
; based on machinery. In both these developments the 1829s formeh 

8 turning-point: the bourgeoisie gained the politicpl means with 
;hiSit S c£a" realise it s social aims; the working class gained 
a historical perception of its own goals and started the effort 
to realize them by the appropriate means. 

?. Cycles of Learning . 

The emergence of the working-class 1 theory of society has to be 
seen in strict relation to its practice. A purely intellectual 
history cannot 'account fer the specific changes that it went ^ 
through. Theory in the formal sense arose generally as a.response 
to the practical failures of earlier interpretations of reality, 
and as a new form of interpretation it had to be intellectually 
Godifiable and practically testable by Sue cific social groups. 

In this way there arose between the writer and his public, or the 
masses and their speakers, a relation of tension which repeatedly 

• necessitated a process of adaptation and revision. Each ox the 
six cycles of struggle may therefore be interpreted as a cycle ol 

learning. '•'f'i ; r ' 

1. The Jacobin franchise movement of the 1790s was aroused by 
Thomas Paine ! s interpretation of the French Revolution.Paine 
articulated the urban artisans’ striving for political democracy 
conceived a| a means of rostering- small scale property behind State 
prote ction. The -*■: i - • 


« 
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radical artisans threw up their ovm speakers, journalists, pamphlet-. d 
eers and system-builders who m'ediat ed between the public on the ///v' 

one hand and the general process of clarifying problems in theory 
on the other. As JacobiniSn gained influence over urban wage-workers 
and domestic-Indus trial Workers and as its influence penetrated : v : 

the same social strata in the countryside,- formerly isolated from 
the artisans’ movement, its associations were destroyed and together 
■- with the trade-unions formally banned. Nevertheless, counter- 
revolutionary persecution could hot stop the Jacobin skilled 
workers from gaining an important weight in the trade-union struggles 
of 1800/14..In the struggles for legal protection against labour-, 
saving machinery, the workers reactivated their pre-industrial 
•conceptions pf independence and reciprocity, while the Jacobin 
propaganda for freedom, ed.uality and brotherhood gave them a 
. political character, in the shape of a programme fcr democracy. -/d; 

The laissez-faire policies of the regime exposed the futility of 
any campaign for protectionism and forced open the road to self-; 
help. Its basic form, the organised breaking of machinery, 
failed at the gates of the large factories which were better defended \' 
militarily. This in turn gave rise to the need for a strategy of 
struggle that factory-workers could deploy and for a more effective 
political movement. • ■■■;/ 

2. Both of these encountered their period of trial over the years 
1815/19. Following the s unpress ion of machine-breaking and the , 

-/postwar crisis, workers confined themselves initially to political 
forms of struggle and became the newly-found public,of middle class 
parliamentary reformers: the cleavage between townbased'artisans ; ; 

and rural indie trial workers was rertly .overcome. Due to the laws 
regulating association, the mass assembly was at first-the most 
.... ■■ important form, of communication. Yet in such assemblies both ideas '■*. 

.... .. and actions were capable of only a low degree of drticulatiph;" 

•...j.-.tfUe- to their -predominantly emotional-mechanisms of reaching .'4 

agreement and to the demagogic tendencies of the speakers at them.,. 

• vA. More rational.system of communication arose with the rapid' growth -, 

of the democratic mass press of the, workers, journalists /likeiV 
Cobbett. could carry through the process by.-which a yearning for r . 
independence had already, started to be transformed into a 
... programme.for political democracy, and they could mediate the sense 
of collective experience of workers throughout the country. Onv ' 

. ..the other hand, the social programme still remained arrested at ■•a 

the level of an opposition to capitalism looking to the past. In 
1818 there sprang/up a more widespread trade-union movement and a .. . .. 
more rational style of mass demonstrations i The sense of unease-;. ' ■ 
drove the government to reply back in 1819 with a murderous- attack 
on about 80,000 peaceful demonstrators in Manchester‘and with new ’ . 
repressive legislation that put a temporary halt to political 
agitations and the workers' press. 

: 3* The years 1820/25 formed a period of working off the earlier - . v .. : 

experiences of failure. Both in theory-and in practice the movement . •• _■ 

reoriented to the economic level; tendencies of opposition to 
capital dominated over those directed aganst absolutism. Two ' • 

theories of opposition to capitalism were proposed:' an individual¬ 
ist theory that sought to restore the society'of small sc ale ■ 

producers and a cooperat ivist theory that accepted the industrial. T : / .0 : 
mode of production and wanted to make it the foundation of a .■'/> ..■■■■ f:. 

society of abundance through control, vested in.the cooperatives. 

Both these theories t reached out‘Into the recently, founded, 
workers’ schools, the first one,- which corresponded to the position 
of the handicraftsmen, thr cugh Thomas Hodgskin, the second , which 
found a response among wage-labourers, through William Thompson. 

In both of them class-antagonism was a fundamental aspect, but both 
saw,in peaceful direct actions by the producers an adequate basis 
for overcoming class-conflict-. Owen’s theory was the- most significant 
theoretical achievement of the time, and Thompson made it acceptable 
in the ranks of the .-.working class by rejecting Owen’s requiPement 
that workers coopePate with, capitalis ts. OveP 1822/24 the trade • 
unions entered a phase of. consolidation, against the beckgpound of 
general prosperity, - and achieved legal recognition on their more 
consolidated basis. 
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K m mth 14g?lity and a militant, class-based Owenism the path ... 
wls fttopen for the decisive upsurge of the workers movement 
over" 1326^3 2 r there - .emerged a wide sprea d Owenite. cccperativist 
movement! small producers whose markets were threatened and wage-- . ■ 
workers aspiring for- better conditions of life founded coopers t ive- 
stores arid^to some extent, cooperative workshops. _From the defeats 
of isolated wage-struggle s there.'developed, under Owenite leadership, 
a tenleli in the dirfction of trade-union associations euttxng 
across professions and geographical areas, and in this way n basis 
:i lfr Securing strike-funds. Even more significant was the renovated 
franchise movement of 1330, which ended, 

bourgeoisie to parliament two years later. This defeat shattered 
nil remnants of any sympathy for the middle. classes • ^Due to 
their growing economic, political end propaganda organisations 
workers established solidarity on £ national scale. Working class 
consciousness', now realised on that, scale, found its specific 
expression in a unifying ideology based on Owenism^and accepted . 
by a almost- all groups. Of course, the practical expression of- ;... 

this advance had still to come. ... ..,...... 

5 . The syndicalist mass-movement of 1332/34 was the first practical 
attempt made at testing this- more^shar-ly out ^ ine ^°? r £ ke -~ 
ness. Broad-based tred.e^union combines emerged, and their strike , 
policy was aimed partly at a cooperative■ take-over of the_imealns f 
production. In common.with the cooperatives, they bwke up in 34, 

: defeated by lock-buts and State repression. : The defeat of , _ . , 
this- revolutionary syndicalism forced the masses to return 
political forms of struggle., ;/ ... \ 

6 , The Chartist fra chi se.; movement of 34/43 inspired an even.-- ~ 
larrer mass of workers, but at the cost of a lower le vel : of . 

'organizatfon°ard consciousness. It aimed at a.workers parU^ent^ 

: that: could provide , a decisive solution to social . 

Mechanisms of agreement based on mass appeal and • 

revolution rooted in ideas of ’’natural law” and of ‘ J ^cobjpiSH } ,.came . 

back into prominence. The faction def, sn ^ ng f T . P nphis| 1 b ? violent •• " 
appealed to the masses to struggle for the franchise!^ violent 
'• means, .- following repeated rejections ^their^petitions^in^ q ‘ , 
parliament; but this faction found littiesupr rfiMh wnks ox 
tte working class. Obviously workers realised that without^ ...... _- 

preparation they were no match for the mxlitery apparatus of - 
a consolidated State machine. The $ve ntual defeat ° f ^rtism 
ushered in decades of.ah’ economically circpmspribed Reformist ^ 
practice during which, the workers’, organisations no longer risked 
confrontations with .the. bour 0 £ ois system as a whole. 

As for the relation of theory and practice in 

movement in its formative period, tentatively the. following basic., 
patterns are discernibleJ*- '\V. ..-V.. . 

■ a) The movement found its•point of origin in the process by which 
the agrarian/indis trial resolution enforced a destruction of 
the existing social classes'. This process wjs subjected to j 

interpretation in terms?. of -criteria associated with an inherited, 
pre-industrial mode of ■tfehaviour, b) ThesemterpretatiVe 
criteria were articulated.; and, through feedback w %£r*gical^. 
experience, further developed by a special group with a Vanguard 
character, distinguished by its skills and its c ^£™ljrWty, 
and composed of. urban handicraftsmen,and,later,of skilled workers 
drawn from the industrial areas. (After 1320 the P°s^« n ^ 
the : wage-worker gradually became a more.P re f ing^problem than 
the crisis of craft-based small production.) c The i^ividual _ 
cycles of learning, contained opposing orientations...-agr.r ian 
vLsus ihdustrial, craft,.individualism versus coo ? erutivjsm^. . 

V economic .versus political, pacifist verses-terrorist, apathetic 
versus millenaries or theories Ip tog to^he p^tws^ _ ■ . 

■'.■■•t^ose';-idbk;ihg^.tP..:the.': : fu%ur:^V.;:-.^ 3 '..tfeepT 3 .e-s based on conceptions. ■ 

' of natural law versus theories following, utilitarian principles* 
Groups founded on individual forms of P^ odT;c{: J on . ^hSht" 

ly to utopian -ideals directed towards the p=st; these they_s^tgbt 
to establish by political means. Groups; fo unded on cooperative 
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radical artisans^threw up their own speakers, journalists, pamphlet- 
eers and system— builders v;ho rnedited between t> he public oft the 
one hand and the general process of clarifying problems in theory 

Japoblnlan gained influence over urban wage-workers 
and domestic-Indus trial work ers and as its influence penetrated f 
_ the same social strata in the countryside, formerly isolated from 
**L 3r £ lsans mov emeht, its associations were destroyed and together 
winh the trade-unions formally banned. Nevertheless, counter-* 
revolutionary persecution could not stop the Jacobin skilled 

t Inn /{^ om 511 important weight in the trade-union struggles 

01 ■.low/14. In the struggles for legal protection against labour- 
saving machinerythe workers reactivated their pre-industrial 
conceptions of independence and reciprocity, while the Jacobin 
propaganda for freedom, eouality and brotherhood gave them a 

r character, in^the shape of a programme fcr democracy, 
i-he laissez-faire policies of the regime exposed the futility of 
any campaign for protectionism and f creed open the road to self- 
^ e ,P* basic fonm, tha organised breaking of machinery, 

?? bhe gates of the large factories which .were better defended 
militarily. This in turn gave rise to the need for a strategy of 
struggle that factory-workers could deploy and for a more effective 
political movement.- V. 

*"* Both of these encountered their period of trial over the years 
1815/19. Following the suppression of machine-breaking and the 
postwar crisis, workers confined themselves initially to political 
forms of struggle end bee erne the . newly-found public of middle class 
parliamentary reformers: the cleavage between townbased artisans 
and rural industrial workers was partly overcome. Due to the laws 
regulating association, the mass assembly was at first the most 
important form of communication. Yet in sudi assemblies both ideas 
and actions were capable of only a low degree of drticulation 
due to their predominantly emotional mechanisms of reaching 
agreement and to the demagogic tendencies ..of the speakers at them. 

A more rational system of communication arose with the rapid growth 
of the democratic mass press of the workersi Journalists like 
Cobbett could carry tlr ough the process by which a yearning for 
independence had already started to b'e transformed , into a 
programme for political democra'cy, and they could mediate the sense 
°i collective experiei ce'Of workers throughout the country. On 
the other hand, the social programme still remained arrested at 
u 31 of an opposition to capitalism looking to ths.past. In 
iolo there sprang up a more widespread trade-union movement .and a 
more rational style of mass demonstrations. The sense•of unease 
drove the .government to reply back in 1819 with a-murderous attack 
on about .80,000'peaceful demonstrators in-Manchester’ and with new 
• repressive legislation that put ‘ a. temporary halt to political 
agitations, and the workers’ press. *'.{• - 

3 . The years 1020/25 formed a period of working off the earlier 
experxen ces of failure. Both in thsory and in practice the movement 
reoriented to the_economic level; tendencies of opposition to 
capital dominated over those directed aganst'absolutism. Two 
.-theories of opposition to capitalism were proposed: an individual¬ 
ist theory that sought to restore the society- cf smnllscale v' : 
producers and a cooperat ivist theory that accepted the industrial :'*■ 
mode of production and wanted to make it the foundation of a 
society of abundance through control vested in the cooperatives. \ 

Both these theories, t, ; reached out into the recently founded . . 

workers’ schools, the first one, which corresponded to the position 
of the handicraftsman, through Thomas Hodgskin, the second, which v 
found a response among wage-labourers, through William Thompson. 

In both of them .clas s- a r.t agon i sm was a fundamental aspect, but both 
saw in peaceful direct actions by the producers an adequate basis 
for overcoming class-conflict. Owen’s theory was the most significant 
theoretical achievement of the time, and Thompson made it acceptable 
in the ranks of the working class by rejecting Owen's requirement - 

that workers cooperate with capitalists. Over 1822/24 the trade 
unions entered a phase of consolidation, against the b? ckgro.und of 
general prosperity,, and achieved legal recognition on their more • 

: consolidated basis. 
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j. With legality and a militant, class-based Owenism the path 
was now open for the.decisive upsurge of the workers movement 
over 1826 / 32 - there emerged &:widespread Owenite cccpcratiyist 
movement: snail producers-whose markets were thre atened and wage¬ 
workers aSpiringfcr better, conditions of life founded cooperative 
stores andV to some''extent ,; cooperative workshops. From^the defeats 
of isolated wage-struggie s-there developed, under Owenite leadership, 
a tendency in the direction of trade-union associations cutting 

across professions and geographical areas, and in this way ^ba.sis 

for securing strike-funds. Even more significant was the- renovated 
franchise movement of I 83 O, which ended, however, by bringing the 
bourgeoisie to parliament two years later._ This defeat shattered 
all remnants of any sympathy for the middle classes Due to 
their growing economic, political and propaganda organisations 
woSerf established solidarity on. a national scale. Working- class 
consciousness, now realised on that scale, . found its specific 
expression in a unifying ideology based on Owenism and.accepted .... 
by a almost all groups,- Of course, the practical expression of v _ 
this advance; had still to come. 

5. The syndicalist mass-movement of 1832/34 was the first practical 

attempt made at testing this more sharply °^lined ir strikt* 

ness. Broad-based trade-union combines emerged, their.strl^— , 

policy was aimed partly at a cooperative take-over of the means o 
production. In common with the cooperatives, they brcke up in 1834, 
defeated by lock-outs and- State repression. The defeat .oi 
this revolutionary syndicalism forced the masses to return to , .. 

political forms of struggle. 

6 . The Chartis t fra chi se movement of 34/48 inspired an even r- ; . 
larger mass Of. workers, but at the cost of a lower level 
organization and consciousness. It aimed at a workers parliamen 
that could provide a decisive solution to social problems. . - 

Mechanisms of agreement based on mass appeal and theories ?* ; , / 

revolution rooted in ideas of "natural law" and of Jacobim®‘came _ 
back Into prominence. The faction defending P^f^al slacks 
appealed to the masses to struggle for the franchise by violent 
means, following repeated rejections of their petitions^! 
parliament;:Vbut this -faction found' little support in the ranks of 
tte working class. Obviously workers realised that without 
preparation they were no match for the military apparatus of , - . 
a consolidated State machines The eventual defeat ^Chartism . 
ushered in ; decades, of an economically circumscribed Reformist ...... 

practice during which the workers’ organisations no longer risked 
confrontations with, .the bourgp ois system. as a whole.. ,. 

As for the relation of theory and practice in the English wooers* 
movement in its formative period, tentatively the following basic .... 
patterns.are discernible• ' . : • ... •<; ' ' 

a) The movement, found its point of origin in the process by which 
the agrarian/indis trial- revolution enforced a destruction 01 
the existing Social -cla sses. This process_was subjected to .. . 

interpretation in terms of criteria associated with an Inherited, 
pro-industrial mode of behaviour, b) These.interpretative \ 
criteria' were' articulated and, through feedback with practical 
experience, further developed by a special group with a vanguap . 

character, distinguished by its skills and its cultural urbanity, -, 
and composed of urban handicraftsmen,and,later,of skilled worker 
dravm from the industrial areas. (After 1829 the position of 
the wage-worker gradual ly became a more pressing_probX)em tnnn 
the crisis of craft-based small production.)-/ c9 The individual 
cycles of learning contained opposing orientations: agrarian 
versus industrial, craft individualism versus cooperativism, 
economic versus political, pacifist versus terrorist, apathetic 
versus millenarian, or theories looking to the- past versus . ^ 

those looking to the future, and theories based on conceptions 
of natural law versus theories following utilitarian principles. 
Groups founded on individual forms of production Inclined initial¬ 
ly to utopian ideals directed towards the past; these they sbught 
to establish by political means. Groups founded on cooperative 
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In Chapter 1 (not translated here,tr.) I gave a summary descript¬ 
ion of the capitalist revolution in the rural end urban/industrlal 
economy. There the interest centred chiefly on the form in which 
the capitalist order made , its breakthrough* The position of the 
‘poor and labouring classes' v/?s described there- only insofar as 
the destruction of the ' tv/o most important ^traditional structures - 
the village -community and rural'domestic •'industry -.v«-ere a ■ pre¬ 
condition of rising capitalism. In this chapter (ch>25 we have 
to look much more closely at the new modes of behaviour imposed 
: on the Ibwer classes. Such impositions are deducible_from the_ 
prevailing economic system,' that'is T from the specific forms in 
which the valorisation-process of capital transforms men into 
the commodity, labour-power. .Section 1 of this chapter examines 
the farms of behaviour required within the labour-, pro cess in the 
‘domestic-industrial, manufacture-based and factory modes of Y 

production...' ' - ■’ -.■■?■■ ■ f .. -V w,. .' Y■■■■' • 

. !• from production 

(2.1) In the general process. Of evolution/based on individual 
craft enterprise to social forms of enterprise in. which a 
division of labour-prevails, -the following stages of development 

• are discernible; (a),a - socialization of distribution under the 
.-• ."putting-out syst era," (b) the socialization of some means, of 

production and ..then c-f labour under manufacture,, (c) finally, 
the socialisation of the. total process, including tKewnachlne- 
syst em 1 'as; a whole, under factory production. This logical.;. , 

■j sfic-uehce does- not' Always coincide with the actual historical 
/, Vsecuen'cev-The deba'te- on- periodisation started by Spmbprt’s.; 

. criticisms of Marx is of no concern here ,i It in . enough to note . 
that' all these specific• fcrms had already'evolved or were doing 
so- in the several centir ies of'early capitalism, and that at 

start of the Indus trial revolution the following he terogeneous 
modes? Of- production coexisted with one another;, - precapitalist 
forms comprising small remnants of. an economy of-autoconeumption 
and larger remnants.of-small handicraft commodity-production; 

- (early Capitalist -fcr ms comprising a'ramified and well-developed 
putting-out system, a small^ but also developed system of 
manufacture and a small; but less.developed system of factory- 
, production. A\ description of their-specific condit ions of 
production would throw light on the sort_of compulsions which 

• the workers’ movements based on trade-unions and on cooperatives 
were compelled, to resist. The putting-out syst.egi^provoked_ 
petition-campaign's-aimed at parliament and organised machine- 
breaking a-s the forms of struggle specific to .£he trade-unions 
of domestic-industrial workers, Under manufacture, and chiefly 
in the textile industry and shipbuilding, there .emerged trade- 
unions that evolved the strike-weapon. While these groups were 
already waging spectacular struggles as early as the 1790s, 
factory workers could crganise significant strike-actions and 
campaigns for the defence of labour only .after 1815, when the 
machine-system; became more widespread-. The different forms ol 
struggle and aspiration's of domestic-industrial woik ers, workers 
in manufacture and factory-workers are to' some extent easier to 
comprehend when related to the various forms of capitalistically- 
socialized production examined below. 


(2 .1 .a) The Futtinr-Out Syst em._ 


__ The first discernible predecessor 

of socialized production was this specific form of home-based 
industry. It formed a sort of symbiosis between the owner of 
money and the industrial producer, the merchant offering several 
handicraftsmen an advsxe of money or his services as a selling- 
agent for their products. Through the contracts based on this 
system the small craftsman ceded nis role of seller to_.tiie 
merchant who thereby obtained indirect control over his production 
(That in';this Way a new relation of domination came into being 
is overlooked by those writers who see in this relation only a 
"differentiation" of "roles : - ! s ] His superior marketing position 
enabled the merchant soon to force a. position of dependence 
on the domestic worker, both as a supplier of commodities and 
as a buyer of raw materials. 
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forms of: production could fora economic associations and strive 
for an industrial utopia for which they would have to fight through 
direct economic actions* On the other hand, neither of these two . 
groups simply remained-with the positions from which they■started. 
Skilled workers' in. particular were quite open to the building_ of . 
a more rational form of communication, of tactics aimed at being 
successful, and to a historically meaningful definition of class 
goals. They were likewise quite receptive to mediations between 
apparently opposed orientations. It follows that the individual 
cycles of learning should be interpreted not es..meaningless 
oscillations between opposed extremes, but as a gradual,/meaningful 
and productive process of acquiring knowledge, d) However, "the; '... 
entire process of evolution from the 1790s into the lo/fOS' is not, 

‘ evert: if we abstract from Its internal cyclical swings, something- 
defined, merely by continuity and advance. Through the defeat of 
revolutionary syndicalism and of the Chartist franchise movement: 
precisely a regressive learning-process began, and it gripped an_ 
even larger mass of workers. Depoliticisation and burenucratisation 
of the trade-unions; and the abandonment of any political definition 
of class goals were processes that defined the English workers?•;' 
movement for decades after 184-8. They had already emerged prior to 
1848 , 'as the retrograde moments of a period dominated by its 
basically progressive tendencies, e) As a rule, a given eye le of .. 
learning passed through the following stages: initially discontent 
with the conditions prevailing and the need for relief; a.i ' d 
selection reception of strategies for relief; a Comparatively: ' V. 
direct, use of such strategies against the dominant system; an 
emphatic growth following the first experiences of failure; 

: retrogression into apathy following repeated failures; a renewed, 
feeling of need for more effective means of relief- or even for a . 
more realistic definition of class goals, f) Communication was 
established through specific types of persons, symbols end systems 
..of. communication. The mediation between theory and practice: was. 

. personified in the functions of publicists, journalists,.' 
educational experts, mass speakers and preachers of various. .' 

popular denominations. The symbols of identification at work were - 
rituals and slogans, martyrs and idols, .allegorical modes of '. 

■ Interpretation, such , as anecdotes, comparisons,caricatures and 
.satires, independent institutions, and books that were kept as 
classics even in the homes of illiterate families. Agreement.:, 
tended to be reached in primary publics, eg, factories, local 
clubs, reading-rooms, formal educational events, demonstrations., .• 
in struggles or in more formal media that surpassed the giveh . 
locality, such as the workers’ press and workers’ associations. 
Because it was made extremely difficult to build a formal system 
of communication, for the .great mass of workers learning-processes 
followed directly from their practical experiences and only for . . . 
a much smaller., even if expansing, group of workers, from 
theoretical study as well. 
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As Marx shows, down to. the final breakthrough of a mechanized 
mode of production after 1825, the movement cf opposition to 
capital .was to a large extent shaped- by the farms of dependence 
experienced in domestic industry I Capital 1 . pp.595 ff. Fowkes) >. . ; 

The entrepreneur ■encircled the domestic worker. in various ways - 
through controls over the quality of his product arid oyer prices, 
through clauses prohibiting work for other.capitalists in the trade, 
and through various other restrictions like the truck-system; accord¬ 
ing to which the worker vres compelled to spend the greater portion' 
of his, or her wages on purchasing means of subsistence from the " - 
Capitalist's own store, despite their inflated prices and adulterated 
quality. ^Because handicraftsmen progressively lost their independence 
but remained formally independent, the relation of exploitation was 
specially.obvious to them and drove them, ouite early on, to associate . 
together in unions. But the isolated nature of their mode of product¬ 
ion severely limited the effectiveness of economic .means of struggle ' 
in their case. Whereas employees in larger enterprises could develop 
the strike-weapon, the outworker reacted chiefly with political 
campaigns for. protection or franchise and by a policy of selective .d;. 
machine-breaking. Their goals mainly resembled those of the urban 
small handicraftsmen. They supported the Jacobin franchise-movements. ... 
as a means of politically restoring the ‘stability and' independence 
of smallscale- production. Thus they were far more sympathetic to 
the individualist.critique of capitalism proposed by Hodgskin than 
to the-cooperativist critic: ue developed by Owen. Hodgskin's demand 
for the elimination,of the capitalist middleman between producer and 
consumer, who appropriated' a suiplus-product for himself, correspond- 
ed to.their day-to-day experiences. But side-by-side, with such: 
individualistic.not,ions rooted in-their isolated mode of production, 
the outworkers also entertained notions of solidarity that corresponds 
ed to_the social; and cultural'-values of their type of community. 

Thus later it was possible for- them to join the'great movement-of 
unification based on the ideas of Owen» : . ... , ... T/v.-.. 

The putting-out .system appears to have provided arguments both to' 
bourgeois economists and to the opponents of capitalism. Under it 
the capitalist's "advances” and the workers' ''surplus product" 
both acquired independent form. The capitalist could argue that 
without the investment-credit which he. supplied'the worker would not 
be able to carry, on production. The worker could reply that he gave 
over a larger product than he actually received by way of payment. . 

I-2..1 .b) 'Manufa cture. , .. Accordinr to Marx', the mode- of production ' 
based on manufacture was distinguished from labour organised in the 
guild-system initially only'in terms of . the number of those employed 
by the given capital, or in' terms of the size of the workshop. Its 
.first revolutionary achievement was a more efficient exploitation of 
a part of the means of production. At first 'work-effort 'changed only 
in terms of the emergence of socially-average norms regulating the 
expenditure of time or quality-standards, ard hf emulation between 
workers, both of these the result of their - new spatial proximity. 
According to -Scmbart, this form of manufacture, based on simp le: 
cooperation and capable of hardly any specialisation, was rarely 
found. . . .. .. • 

The specific resylt of manufacture■was a form of cooperation based 
on the division of labour. The common workshop not only made 
possible an improved individual exploitation of human and material 
forces of production, but brought into being a new, social, form of 
productive force, the 'collective worker who combined numerous 
individual labours' . The diet ribution of the different operations 
under different hands and their combined'cooperation as a single 
collective force, or 'mass force ', was more productive than the simple 
sum.of all individual labour-powers. Cooperation reduced both the 
lab our-time necessary for the product! on of a given commodity and. the . 
'false costs- 5 ' intrinsic to a system based on the spatial" separation 
of individual processes. The social productive force of labour 
thus appeared as the productive power of capital, because Historical¬ 
ly it presupposed the concentration ip. the haids of a single . - 

capitalist of a certain minimum.Quantity of means of production. 
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Marx argues that"'•originally the capitalists also contributed direct¬ 
ly to cooperation by taking on the ’indispensable'functions of 
directing, superintending; and adjusting’ to T secure the. harmonious 
cooperation of the activities of individuals, and perform the 
general functions’ C Car.l,p.41-3 f.). However, this function was 
defined specifically by the fact that it aimed not merely at 
cooperation, but also at its profitable exploitation, that it was 
not simply a factor of harmony but ’despotic in form’ Ip.450 ). It 
could only be established with the help of a cue si-ipi litery organ¬ 
isation of ’direct and continuous control’ directed against the 
workers whose resistance grew with their numbers• Thus it created 
new false costs and became in this sense itself a hindrance to trio ; 
optimum productivity which a cooperative, ie , non-antagonistic......: - 

... form might otherwise have achieved. A further instrument of dominat¬ 
ion, the individual work-contract, which precluded -payments to the 
combined productive force of workers, likewise corresponded to an 
ideology that saw in co-operation ’a productive power inherent in 
capital’ (p.45l).' • 

,,In the farm of cooperation based on the division of labour there 
developed two specific types - organic and heterogeneous manufacture. 
In the latter each worker produced a different part for later 
assembly;, .presence in the same, workshop was accidental, tut It 
economised on time and. space. •• 

• : 1 % .-I t. . ... / • 

The principle of co-opera.tiari was fully realised only in organic 
manufacture. Here the same product goes through a sequence of phases 
where it is worked.on simultaneously by a chain.of different 
specialised workers. Marx-stresses that "this, direct mutual inter¬ 
dependence of the different pieces of work- and^ therefore-of. the ... 
workers compels each one'of. them to spend on his work no^more. than 
the necessary .time. This creates a Continuity, a uniformity,_ 
regularity and. order and even an intensity of labour cuit.e different 
from that found in independent handicraft or even'ini simple cor' 
operation” ( Cap.l .p.464 f.). Noras regulating working-time, and 
the relative size of the different groups of workers concerned with 
different special functions were dfeterminable in definite ratios; , 
the absence of any one special function would paralyze., the .total 
process, whose perfection recuired the'one-sided specialisation of 
particular operations, an extreme specialisation affecting both 
workers and their individual work-.tools. The economies in time and 
quality made possible by functionally-specialised individual labour 
were bought, however,- at the cost of the psychological torment 
implied in monotony, pressure on time and life-long annexation 
to a specific function. ”A certain crippling of the mental and 
physical povrers of man is itself inseparable, from the division of . 
labour in the whole length and breath of society". A further con¬ 
sequence .was the establishment of a hierarchy of labour-powers and 
of wages, which allowed ths .introduction of unskilled and therefore 
cheap labour-powers, eg,- of women and children. This process of 
the devaluation of labour-power and the higher valorisation of 
capital remained restricted, however, within, the narrow technical 
limits of manufacture. For individual' craft—skill remained.the 
foundation of manufacture, essential to its difficult detail 
operations and often presupposing a training of several years. 

The limited, exchangeability of skilled labour, and its concentration 
■under a single roof facilitated resistance to the process of 
enforcing capitalist-discipline. •/;' 

Workers in manufacture could therefore, in contrast to small independ 
ent craftsmen or to outworkers, evolve specifically non-political 
forms of struggle and of consciousness such as the strike- They 
distinguished themselves from unskilled;•■workers-by the special 
pride they showed in their professional--skills, by their aspirations 
for education and their sober and respectable style of behaviour... 
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(2.1.c) The Factory System. Only this system, under which the 
functions of the collective worker in manufacture were progress! yely 
installed in automatic machinery, made possible the general devajuae- 
ioh and' transferability of I&our-powers* Marx defines machinery 
under three ’partsf. (cf* .Can.l p.494ff*). The. starting-point is the 
tool or working-machine which takes’over the functions and tools_ 
of a large munber of workers. Its perfection required the invention 
of a strong and operationally-controllable.motor-mechanism not 
dependent on local,natural motive forcest the automatic steam-engine. 
Both the working-machine and the motor-mechanism then required 
mediation through a transmitting mechanism Over time the motor- 
mechanism and working-machine were rendered totally independent 
. \ of human strength, they became automata. . .. , .! 

jThe evolution of the mechanized factory is similar to that of the 
manuf actWring workshops Initially several machines of one type were 
linked to the same motive riiecha.nisn in simple cooperation. Sooxi 
the ipschine-sysb em proper developed; in this the specific, individual 
specialised machines work oh the same product according to a sequence 
As, in organic manufacture, so here the individual units stand in a 
fixed nhmerlal proportion to one another and keep each other_ 
employed! Onnthe other hand; whereas in manufacture the special 
processes were isolated by the division of labour (Cap.l p.502i, 

'... , : nere thefcr continuity reaches .perfection; there arises a unified 
automatic system based on the progressive reduction of labour to • 
a *mere appendage’• (Marx difl not anticipate the mechanized stage 
. .of he terogeneous manufacture, whose principle is assembly-line work;./ 

The mental powers of product ion which formerly were a property of 
the individual craft-worker, were already in manufacture ’’required 
only: for the workshop as a v.hole. .What the individual worker lost, 
capital concentrated within itself over against him or her. .as an 
alien property and dominating power”. It was the machine-system 
that accomplished the dissociation of these scientific powers from 
the worker in the form of independent powers of production: "The 
Capitalist who puts a machine to work does not need to understand 
it*.But the sciaice realised in the machine takes on for the 
workers the appearance-form of capital ” ( Results of the Immediate 
Process .p.1055. trs. modified). Science perfects machinery to the 
extent that its price lis below the price of the labour-power that 
it replaces. This creates false costs insofar as in a capitalist 
society the price of lab our-power is pushed below its value and 
machinery is introduced ’too late 1 . 

The devaluation of the labour-power of the male heads of family 
was soon accelerated by the fact that women and children could also 
compete in the labour-market as additional reserves of labour-power 
without skill or any special strength. They did so in ever-greater 
numbers. The concomitant physical and psychological misery, Illness, 
early mortality and intellectual desolation prequently_shatterec 
the resistance from male workers that was still possible uncter , 
manufacture. Further, the material and moral depreciation of • 

machinery compelled a lengthening of the working-day and, especially 
after the 12-hour-day legislation of 1833, applying then, only to 
young workers, an intensification of work-effort tbrought speeding 
up of work and-an extension in the range of' operations.The constant 
transfer of functions performed by human labour-power to machines 
’’destroys the .technical foundation on which the division of labour 
in manufacture was based. Hence, in place of the hierarchy of 
specialized workers that charscterises‘manufacture, there .appears 
in the automatic factory a tendency to equalise and reduce to an 
identical level every kind of work that has-to be done by the 
minders of the machines. In place of the artificially produced. . 
distinctions between the specialized workers, it is natural 
■ differences of age and sex that paredominate” (fiaiui,p.545 1 ... 
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(2.2} The industrial revolution transformed the worker-s position , 
on the labour-market in three respects: interms of bhe number of-., 
jobs., the reauisite level of skills and the necessary, level of 
work-effort. Given the introduces ion of labour-saving - machinery, 
full employment presupposed, a simultaneous extension of markets. 

The deskilling of labour expanded the supply of labour-power by 
its incorporation of female 7 and child : labour, and. the resulting 
competition among workers made possible drastic extensions in 
• working-time as well as wage-cuts. Finally, machinery revolutionised . 
the mode _cf production itself: its full utilisation presupposed •••>. 
detail work, prolonged .hours of work and 07 rapid and exact rhythm 
of work. ' - • t * 

Thus labour-power had to be adapted to the. needs, of capital in terms ’ 
of its quantity, • its quality and its specific costs. The naturally- 
..... -determined level of population .hsd . to be sufficient to ensure ; . : 

...continual shifting of labour-power from declining branches of ...... v 

' production to expending ones. These.; persons - then had to be subordinat¬ 
ed in a psychological sense to an externally conditioned rhythm of...'," ' 
work and, in terms of the quality of their labour-power, to the V 
type of .technology employed. And economically, they had to become 
used to- arduous work-norms'and low wages... - , . . 

(2.2.b); Work- ethics and lab our-skills* ; To be in a position--, tp 
valorize a given supply of .labour-power the 'capitalist must first 
engage-the worker’s attention in factory-work. Workers have tb.be. 
broken, into the punctual, regular and painstaking exiepti1Jinn^-p'fy : : "... 
specialised jobs., before the capitalist can secure his capital 
: against,.loss 60 due to interruptions and wastage. On I3jhe' .oth^r.,hapd,y. - 
. the; traditional work-ethic bore no-traces either of an accounting 
. -'mentality or; of-a sense of enterprise; the rhythm of .wrk - associate _ 
•\.ed, with-it'wa^--elastic and. Irregular.. Excessively pro 1 onged- :-hour; r .. 

. of .labour alternated with frec-uent breaks: 'Saint, Fondays f ; br. ; -..eyep. 
'Saint. Tuesdays 1 , the :.numerous holidays' and ; half-'day off Saturdays, 
as-well as the periodic interruptions due to seasonal'fluctuations, 
or-to. shortages of ;■ rav;,.materials or to glutted markets. Sombart 
refers: to an "impulsive"-and ’’irrational 1 ’ adherence to the pre- 
^...'Capitalisb principle according, to which one worked - only inv-order. : t6., 

. subsist .or to 'enjoy oneself: work-effort/ declined.' in. proportion, to .;. 
the satisfaction of needs, and-any-additional, effort , would be. . 

• .. squandered on festivities or the consumption of liquor.' People took 

the,trouble to expend, only so much labour-time "ss was necessary'to 
make a normal level- of subsistence possible" (Sombart 5. M of cover, 

- because the new machinery did not.belong to- them, they wasted or ........ . 

pilfered mato-ials and neglected'or destroyed -the machinery itself, . 

-,. . so that in 1769' the first legislation forbidding the destruction.:.---v 
of machinery was passed . Entreprene urs 1 00 k a series, of. measures, 

,, one .after the other, to convert workers employed earlier on the./. ; ...... 

land, in domestic service, in.the army or in thep.6or-housesk - ri 1 :. 
often in utterly hopeless and wretched conditions - into disciplined 
detail-workers* Starting in the. 14th c. the. State evolved a-number 
of repressive methods: regulation of work-contracts and of Wage's, 
workhouses 'and c ompuls or y lab our, and' 'the suppression ■ of workers ’ 
coalitions.; By the iSth- c. these measures, were already largely : 

.' ■•inbffe'Gtiv^tNow the--policy, of ilpi/ ;Wh;gfes- flourished.: Bp£urideip 
...' .this p.pbidy-work-effort’ could be increased - only- extensively, 

.-'-' r • •:'? • ; ini'fcn; : .^'pfc'ua'l' dUratiphy‘.ihi-^ally the attempt to, increase thev; '• • 

• intensity of labour thr Pugh'incentives' turned .out to be a failure: ... 

" -piece-workers ’Would. cea.se to work at the point which they..regarded - 
.l-as sufficient l ; d'.enable them, to recover given-levels 'of subsistence. 

.. - .Mcreo-vefthe • introduction of draconian fro tory^.ordinances made a 
purely external impact. It became necessary to- inculcate a.-dense- 
of duty into workers. The role of Protestant religion, in this 
process is debatable. The w^rker ’ S tr a n si ti on from modeg, of behavipur 
’ . specifiq. .to 'the %iri-ier 'moral economy’ to those characteristic of. . 

the .economy of'enterprise was accomplished chiefly, a,s Sombart 
himself concede s', thr ough the permanent external com puls ions 
. ■ of the new mode •- of product ion it self and the ir a ssocia ted -.threat? of 
extinction in "the event. of resistance. This .question nd .the problem ■ 
of how far s-tich resist ance .can .bf simply dismi.-ssed as, '’irrational’ 

. will be taken up in mere detail in later chapters. , - 


. - ; -d.;d n * 
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The new labour-processes, fir the rm ere, required new skills. In 
England long-accessible ersft— skills could be used* But *to bd f*ble- 
to valorise the cheaper unskilled labour-powers, complex operations 
were progressively traps formed into simple ones through technology 
and the division of labour. Untrained workers were more easily_ 
transferable than trained ones. On the other hand, they were often 
thoroughly specialised ana had to possess a gereral technical _ 
disposition. The simplification and decomposition of workmade it; ' 
possible to incorporate large sections of the population, esp. 
women and children, as transferable labour..* 

(3) The emergence of the. workers 1 movement cannot be explained 
simply in terms of the decline in their real conditions of life. 

The decisive factor in creating discontent was the discrepancy 
between the material and cultural conditions that prevailed and ^ 
the entitlements in terms of which they were measured. The workers 
movement did not spring spontaneously from the factory-system. 

Cotton may have played a pioneering role in the general process, 
of economic development, but it was not a typical one. tor a long 
time, not the workers in textiles but the handicraftsmen and 
skilled workers formed the real nucleus of the workers^ movement, 
and taken as a whole this movement relied on a multiplicity. 01 
working classes. It is wr.ong to suppose,, as simplistic theories do, 
that they acauired a consciousness of being a single clas;s tprougn 
their economic degradation and levelling and merely as. objects _ / • ,y\' 
of these processes. The decisive factor was the threefold impact 
of expanding population, technological revolution end the counter¬ 
revolutionary suppression of Jacobinism. The traumatic social, 
experiences that hit the 'poor and labouring classes ere discern in: e ^ 
chiefly p.t four levels - when they lost their traditional form? oly. • 
subsistence., labour—pov/er became-their sole_foundation of existence , ■ - 
and this in the form of a marketable commodity. Secondly, their-. • / 
life-activity was forcibly • subjected to harsher discipline.and 
controls over time. Thirdly, an-expanding, metropolis ruined neaitn, 
social relationships and prevailing ethical codes. Finally,, 
traditional value-patterhs.-ahd world-outlooks failed to .secure 
any perspective- in the new environment. Given the heterogeneous 
character of the real life-situat ions-of'different groups in the 
. lower classes,- a sense of unity could, stem only in .an-indirect 
form - not through the passive.'experience, of suffering, but through 

active resistance in struggles that -verged on civil war. The_ 

farming population suffered -in particular from -the loss of communal 
land-rights over the ypars. 1760/1&20, domestic-outworkers mainly 
from the process of concentration in the p.ufcfcing-out system that 
started around l30C>; the snie ller entrepreneurs in charge of • 
manufactories from ...their inability to purchase steam-engine? ,. . 

Only a fraction of these various groups descended/Immediately 
into the ranks of the factory-proletariat. The 

disciplining effect's of factory-work on the-one hand strengthened 
the social and cultural cohesion of factory-workers and on the 
other hand, because employer/worker relations were .now detuned _ 
by greater distance and anonymity,. it made the process of pxploitat- 
ion even more transparent. Economic exploitation and its projections 
in the hysterical consumption-habits of the pouve^y ricim ^nd 
employers’ groups, v.tas reinforced by political suppression, Conilict 
/:r centred less on the standard of living than on the loss of : 

treditiohally-sanctified mutual aid and individual freedom, 
or they were inspired, in other, words, by. the principles of 
; reciprocity -and independence, and expressed tfc transition i-rpw 4 . 
a, social order founded on reciprocity to one foundea on competition. 
Thus wages.were of lesser importance than normative.conceptions 
concerning traditidnai' hpbits, justice, Independence,, security 
defined in terms of mutual aid or paternalist defences, and the 
family-based enterprise„ : The persistent nature, of such memories 
is often underestimated. Even after 1830, wages often remained • 

a purely secondary issue for-workers engaged in struggle, in contrast 
. to such Questions. as the truck-system, ccoperationrights oi 
ass o ciation, work ins- time , job- se cur it y or child-fab our. 
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(3.2) Religion • exerted,-a twofold influence on the na Scent 7:.- f • 

working class. The Methrd-ist poor church encouraged the'process 
by which the external compulsions of the Industrial“in odd of 
production were interiorized; on the other hand, its'left wing. ; 
took.over from-the :church its specific organisa tional techniques 
and introduced'these; into the oppositional movement'.;'Whereas 
Methodism worked as an : organising force , situations of despair." V,, • 
especially tended to create more widespread millenarian movements, 
an apocalyptic and enthusiastic cult of the poor and downtrodden 
that sought refuge in the hope that Christ ! s eternal rule would 
soon begin. • V 

The special feature of Methodism lay in the fact that it could-\ . 

respond simultaneously to the needs of Industrie 1 employers and 
large'masses of work ers alike. It was the most important of the.- - 
poor churches. During the French Revolution it defended the.--". 
establishment. This however-was hardly calculated to.bring it any 
recognition.' During the Napoleonic wars it,won a large following . .; n' 

drawn chiefly from the new building and industrial working class.- 
John Wesley- had already a scribed little value . to" the structures . f 
of nonconformist self-administration. After his death Jabez Bunting;,.;:; 
who dominated-Orthodox: Methodism from the' period of machine-breaking - / 
down to Chartism, established a bureaucratic and centralized. 
executive clergy ? with which he persecuted. Luddite, Jacobin and , • i 

specifically religious deviations. In 1811 he forced a split in •/;. v - '“■■■ 

■the;.Primitive Methodists, because, he regarded their new institutions 
of mass assemblies and- of sermons by lay people and by women as 
politically dangerous. At the same time, political.radicalism took . - 
over methodist techniques T of organisation to its.own advantage. 

The clergy, on the-Other hand-, .promoted the psychological' basis.;. •;> 
for the. process of subord ination and above all;.-of d work-discipline 
grounded; in puritanical ethical, codes. . • •'* 

The attempt, to transfer a Puritan work-ethic from the'middle class 
to the lower classes' ran into the problem that workers^ were " 

allotted not the rewards- of individual effortbut only collective ••Vi. 
distress. Weber and Tawney investigate chiefly, the Vocational’and 
work ideology of the l6th/17th c. entrepreneur. The worker T s 
adaptation'to this is seen by them more or less as a result of 1 . 
market sanctions and : of-the ideology, grounded in .utilitarian or , 
puritanical conceptions, that poverty is the punishment meted out 
to the idle and undisciplined .Weber observes, without much empirical 
backing, that- as the ideology of professional ascent the Protestant, 
ethic prevailed.'over;Wesley's-Methodism in the ranks of the. ■ "■' 1 

working class. Sombart argues that without a simultaneous process 
of interiorisation, external compulsion would have remained quite 
ineffective. Recording to him, VJeber f s thesis of the role of • 

Protestant asceticism in promoting a. capitalist d.is position applies 
more to the workc-r than-to the entrepreneur, who would have'.been’ . 
sufficiently inspired by other motives. Like Weber, Sombart was 
here, referring to the .group of skilled workers who, supported by 
religious instruction, willingly incfeased their work-efforts' 
from a s'ep.se of duty and to obtain higher earnings. Because, how-' //•-. . 

ever, only a small fraction of workers received religious- instruct¬ 
ion, Sombart sees the.'chief basis .for the acceptance of bourgeois 
norms in the actual compulsions of the economic system and their * 

longterm impact. ’ . : .. . 

E.P.Thompson uses the'example of Methodism-to distinguish between 
these hypotheses and modify them in two respects. (His arguments 
are equally valid for Sombarty- v;hcm. h,e passes over without mention.) 

In the. first' place, against: Sombart and Weber it should be : noted '" 

that the ascetic ideology of social ascent is -of, no. importance 

for. workers who. were .in no position to improve, either their ‘d ;- A 

skills or'their iirtjcstes. Secondly, rasteria 1-necessity:did hot . 

act as a stimulus to adaptation , as .the low-wages.theory of 

the entrepreneur supposed. Because the traditional culture lacked 

any coercive pressures in the direction of an alienated 'wdr 16- 

ethic, external compulsion tended to provoke rebellion. ResistPR.ce' . ■ 
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was inflamed less by declining standards of living than: by the 
destruction, under the pressures of factory forms of cooperation, 
of largely self--determined rhythms of work and effort in both town 
and countryside, and of the close integration between home and 
work-place. Methodism accomplished the cultural shift to 
obedience postulated by utilitarians like Andrew Ure. Instead of ; ; 
social ascent it sanctified poverty, and prosperity was a fortune 
. it transposed to a fixture after life. To the extent that it broke 
with the intellectual traditions of the older Dissenter currents 
and elaborated a special theory of grace for the poor, it came closer 
i' to iutherlsm. In a formal sense the theory of the universal nature 

of sinfulness and grace possessed an egalitarian character because 
. it put rich and poor on the same.level. But the thesis of the. 

;. uncertain nature of grace played an authoritarian role. Grace was 

attainable only for the period of repentance, so that the faithful. . 
were required to be continuously active in church affairs. Moreover, 
you could not buy grace from God through human accomplishments, 
aftd wordly possessions were supposed only to lead to temptation! 
social O f*- improvement was not in any sense a meaningful goal. 

Fear of losing grace became the compelling basis of a specifically. 
"Methodist" mode of life, a commitment to church activity, 
individual training and a disciplined life-style that included one’s 
attitude to work. Poverty and work became signs of grace. This 
continuous repression and channelising of emotional and mental 
. energies was compensated by the emotional orgasm implied in serving;.. 
God. The repression of sexuality was a recurrent motif in the 
activities and symbols connected with worship. The mcrtification ■' 

• pf a spontaneity that had still been possible in the old culture.. .7 

' ...started with the education of children and its supporting Principle . ' 
of punishment; As one’s form of life.became defined by a submissive':-: 

. .. ness rooted in fear and anguishj Christianity became transformed 
from a religion of love into a religion of death.centred on 
: . the crucifixion and on the affirmation of suffering. 

For the period- from 1790 to IS 30 , Thompson argues, the. conversion 
of a large number of workers to Methodism might be explained in 
terms of three conditions specifically, (ad direct indoctrination, 

(by the still important traditional sense of community-life, 
and (p) the psychological impact of the counterrevolution; The ;Y : 
Methodist clergy continued to practice a system of education 

* designed to lead children from their innate sinfulness to penitence..... 

,d. . by thrashing into them ideas of cleanliness, abstinence and 

H-' submission. Wesley warned, "Break his (the child’s) will and his 

soul will come to life"; The Sunday schools continued these . 

irrational principles. Except for bible-reading, reading and 
writing were no part of their programme. 2n practice much of this 
was modified by the fact that individual parishes often perpetuated 
the old community-norms, or renovated them, and provided help and 
consolation to people in an environment rooted in the destruction 
of traditional norms of reciprocity. Furthermore, religion compensat¬ 
ed for the despair that stemmed from political repression by 
allowing moods of enthusiasm or tragedy to find expression in 
rhetoric and sometimes in mass-hysteria and panic. The millBnialism 
of the downtrodden masses, directed initially to the heavenly 
abode, could also be a source of revolutionary inspiration, as in 
the 1790 s. 

This aspect evolved into a religion of the poor that stood out in 
sharp contrast to the Methodist church and its revengeful God. 

In the years lBoi/1814 Joanna Southcott emerged as the greatest 
prophet of this millenerian tendency, attracting tens of thousands, 
especially in the north and west of England. Her apocalyptic. 

" 1 ■ . visions comprised no trace of social revolution and were sustained - 
on a belief in the supernatural. They found a response because, 
they corresponded to the moods and emotional instability of a 
period defined by its anomie, to that sense of despair to which 
Methodism likewise owed its own expansion oyer the*years 1790/1S30. 

In many cases,, it see”s, tne expansion of mass movements of a 
■religious nature followed directly on the defeats inflicted on 
political movements, and political radicalism itself might be seen 
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j as a more secularised y or s ocia 1 fiyp [OF millenar iani sm. 

• ■ This internal link between secular and 1 -•religious hopes of salvation/ ’ 

was reflected not only in the oscillation between them* but'in the•/ 
fact that, for example,' several Methodists came to play- a le ad ing. ■// • ' 

! ; role in the workers 5 movement. They show the ambivalent character '--v- 

of Methodism. They reacted against the coercive pressures of ^/in¬ 

official Methodism with a libertarian antithesis- propaganda 
designed to discredit democracy made -democracy a basic objective 
l in their eyes. Thus Cobbett cohfined ; hi.s criticisms to’;.the clerical ■/•/ 

’■ bureaucracy and exempted the local preache rsl-a.hd laity of Methodism. - ■ 

/;/ i : " The Primitive'Methodists, thoroughly proletarian and lay in :.vl' 

[ •. their attitudes, • made a direct contribution-to the , workers^/-;./”• ^ S*\ 

movement in articulating the demands of the discontented populahiibn '.o'/' 
of town and countryside and attracting them to its side. The 7 "■ .:v vj' 

*S Chartists for their part appropriated the image of a revengeful ; •/ 

God, in their'songs and slogans, and Chartist terrorism formed a ••//•[- 

I continuation of the impulses that had animated the religious; 

' mass movements. , s. . ' ‘ -, • •••-;-;> .. ■■■' ■=" ■} 

Hobsbatom, ' from whom the account given above borrows as much, as it 
takes froW,.Jh.oinpsoh,i;;is..mainly interested in refuting Halevy f *s ; 
position that Methodism-prevented a revolution in England. .He 
bases .his„ arguments on the numerous Methodist Centres which, or 
1 supporters who, were at the same time politically radical, and-thus • 

arrives,, like Thompson, _aV : the position that commitment h° Methodism l.r 
•'.•'"•'"'/•'V,' &n d. c bmmitment .to-political'radicalism sprang from the'-same social 
source s, end' were in/ho, sense mutually/exclusive. He adduce? tjhe 
'• ja. argurah^tthat ih :i terms of actual numbers the. Methodists 

f-/> ;/' word- ndi'<s,uf ficienfl'y./la,rge to have formed an 6 b sta"c|e ; t 0 /revolution* 

:' If /Jh':lHll,.',put/.ef 10 million persons in/England and Wales -there were 

■ i : ;; '; '.v;y 4hhuhd l>©/0Qp : '‘f oll 6 ver J .S'-<?^’this. dchominaitiQh,/ahdiia,;!6^1'j'' ; ih'/' 
a population, of-seme IS millions, ohly/ 500 , 00 i>i..Hobsbawn traces' 

\ the. absence of a revolution to the fact that while conditions of' 

f social distress snd mass discontent certainly iprevailedy there was 
ho serious crisis in the ruling classes and no.we 11 -organised * 

-/"' . ./‘unified,, experienced and ideologically solid work era 1 .'movement 
" dr hphS sufficient.for a revolution. These conditions form the 
.subject-matter.- of-P.art :2 of .my bock. Here we may, for..the moment, 

■/'■■ '• •'/ : draw. out'"-t-wo re'.sUlts offhe. studiesmade by Hobsbawm arid Thompson. •; 

'• -: .:,(:il that relihion ; does not ,necessarily play a counterrevolutionary 

..'role, .and (ii) that the 'acceptance of a religious creed,'pre- ' 

i. supposes social nni cultural needs that haye already come; into " .// 

' being, .All this apart from the fact that those '.who accept the 

/-.- religion in that very process -transform its /official doctrines ..;//.' 

' 1 'according to their own needs* , ■"*“ *v. / ' 

As the work .of Thompson and Hobsbawm suggests, it is possible to 
/ suppose/that this-religious backing on the one hand of the 
/ milienarian upheaval and on the other of clandestine organisational 

activity (with its contrasting positions on the use.of force).exerted 
a positive .impact-,on the supporters of the early workers’ movement 
- : ip imparting a certain stability to'their motivations. However, 

" -V:-- because a backing is not thb motivation itself, a further due.stiqn 
remains./We, : have to exrlore not only the social crisis or the , 

J social ancl cultural pattern-of value's, but also the character^; . 

1 ! / 1 structures of .the participants. Certainly it wag no accident that 

"o the:'position of ’moral force’ should have been represented by the '7 ' 

Cha-rfist -faction-Composed of London-based artisan intellectuaIs, 
and, that pf ’physical force’ by industrial workers, of 1 , agrarian orighnn 
As Lovett’s autobiography shows sc clearly, the former were character¬ 
ised by taboos on disorderly, epicurean, impulsive and violent ''•/'.; - / ? 

behaviour, by a certain timidity that went with a scrupulous -sense . 
of fairness, by a capacity to see things through organisationally, 

, . by a readiness to make personal sacrifices, by pedantid affectations - . 

/ • . ,/ linked -td a sense of tactical realism and by. a rejection of author- 
itariaft personality cult and forms of eorntnupication re'gtihg on mass 
appeal. .The/other/tyre stemmed from an agrarian milieu in which /-- 
precapitalist values were strong, and they set-greater store by 
physical force, festivities, irregularity, suffering and a -Sense of 
'"'inspiration.* Both contributed to the development of the. workers 1 
movement,,, but in their reified and fixated fOnnS: hoih were obstacles 

/- >' -• -A:^/-/■ --/ 
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V1ADIMIS AKImOV 5 " PETERSBURG ” . V -V ida-':' d ^ 

(Extracts from Akimov 1 s A Short History of the Social - 
Deraocratic Movomc-nt. in Russia' ^* 1 $04/51 " 



One day ini the early 1890s I was in the Caucasus, riding 
down a narrow mountain path along the coast. Around me rose -giant 
oaks, cedars,and cypresses, covering the mountain slopes with 
trackless forest. My friend met me near his country home. He was 
taking in logs brought to him from across the sea in feluccas;: : . 

’Do you mean to say’, I asked him, ’that, living in this 
virgin forest, you still need timber brought in?’ ’But of course', 
my Caucasian, friend replied. ’These logs were brought a hundred . .k;~ 
versts from here. If I wished to take them from my own forest, 
they would be very expensive. It is too difficult and takes too 
long to break a path through these thickly overgrown mountain sides, ’ 

It occurred to me that this was indeed similar to the 
conditions under which we were labouring to ’build' our Social 
Democratic movement in Petersburg. We knew that the only force 
capable of realizing our- ideals was the proletariat. We lived in 
a city where more than 100,000 proletarians lived and worked. And 
yet what incredible difficulties we had to overcome merely to 
meet with workers, to talk to them, make friends with them, tell;V '' > 
them about our ideals, and. inspire them to join us in the struggle 
for the common cause! 


Wishing to establish contact with workers, one of my friends 
began to frequent daily a dirty little tavern in an outlying 
workers’ district. He would sit there for hours, scanning the faces 
of the- visitors, striking up acquaintances with workers, trying to 
become a familiar tavern habitue and thus enter into their circle 
of interests and gain acceptance as an insider. Another comrade 
spent many summer nights in the fields outside the city, where he 
mot many unemployed - hungry-and weary men who never suspected 
that the chance companion of their poor shelter in abandoned brick 
sheds was. a student and a socialist propagandist. Such were our 
ways of meetingswith workers. . ' 


The first Social Democratic group in Petersburgh was formed 
in 1885. In January the first issue of the ’newspaper of the 
Russian Social Democrats’. Ka boch ii (Worker) appeared. The second 
issue appeared in July of the sane year, including, among other 
material, articles by Plekhnnov and Aksel’rod. Although ib adopted 
Social Democratic principles, however, the circle was unable to 
effect an immediate changeiin the tactics of the Russian socialists, 
and, tO;.a considerable extent, it retained the old propaganda 
methods. Its tactics were.not those of the now proletarian 
socialism then just emerging but rather those of the preceding 
period in Russian socialist history, that of the Narodnain Volia 
at its peak. And this is precisely why these tactics seem to us 
today to have been more varied and multifaceted than the subsequent 
steps of the Russian Social Democrats. 

The Rabochii group conducted propaganda among cadets and 
soldiers, attempted to establish contacts with peasants, advocated 
terror, and regarded the workers merely as the most revolutionary 
material with which to work. It was therefore quite willing to 
transfer its workers' circles to propagandists of the Ncrotoaia 
Volia . The Social Democratic movement still had to re-examine 
all the theoretical postulates of socialism, to ’re-evaluate all 
values', before it could create its own tactics and find its own 
way to solve the problems facing the socialists of the looOs. 

It is only today that the question of propaganda among the troops 
and the peasantry has presented itself to the Social Democrats, 
and that the opportunity for such work has become a reality 5 it 
is only now that it has become essential to use arms in the 
Struggle. But at that time the attempt;to implement such plans -g 
was simply a survival from the past... 
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The Social Democrats recognized the- necessity to ground 
their political viewpoint on firs foundations, and so they devoted 
host of their energies to study'and to debates with socialists 
of the old school..,..The students became more and more involved 
in debates about socialist theory. Meeting in secretj like con- 
, spiral or s, young students - hen and women - argued sharply and 
passionately all through the night about the significance of the 
economic fa.ctor in history, the destiny of the peasant communo, 

,/’■. the role of the peasantry and the proletariat. Chirikov’s story . 

; . iPho Invalids (1903) reflected sons of the nervous mood created 
By -these debates-in .the. ranks of Russian revolutionaries. 

/- g'The Rabochii group was arrested on 27 Jan. 1886. .Their 
press on Ropsh'cHerislcaia Street was also seized. (In the appendix 
to Thun, Kol’tsov reports the following about Petersburg: "In 1884 
it was already possible to organize a Social Democratic group, 
which immediately began its activities. By 1885 this group had 
/.worked-' out its programme and launched into practical work - props,- 
’. V ;/• 'ogahda. of our Social Democratic views among workers and the ' 

. intelligent sic., primarily in student circles and even in ;! socioty :i . 
At that time the group consisted, of 15 or 16 men and girl students, 
r : one engineer ^-architect, one journalist and two old members of 
Black Repartition who lived in hiding from the police*.) 

',//• The Sisyphean labour of forming now circles among workers 

had to be begun anew. It -was undertaken by a circle of' students 
. of the Technology Institute, led by Brusncv. This circle still 
y; had much in common with the Rabochii group. Although its members 

considered themselves Social Democrats, their methods of propaganda 
wore essentially those of socialists who devoted themselves to 
cultural-educational work. The tactics of the Narod naia 'Volin had 
\ / y.... 'already been abandoned, but Social Democratic Bac^ics n lxa3“ not y p t 
;y., boon worked out. The idea of direct warfare was given up, and 
/■. i preparatory work - the dissemination of ideas - was begun. Brusnev 
y and his comrades hoped to expand their activities and established 
contact with many cities in Russia.; in April 1892, howovor* they 
too wore arrested. 

The events of 1891 - the famine, followed by an epidemic 
y of cholera - heightened social unrest in Russia- The Social 
"d Democratic theories were by no means dictated by the logic of these 
events. But the national disaster awakened all the vital energies 
of the nation and compelled people to seek one definite answer 
or another to the question of what was to bo done, Naturally 
everyone began to do what ho considered imperative. All opinions 
were aired, both those carried over from the past and those only 
just emerging. A battle of ideas began, and those which best met 
the; needs of the historic moment - the Social Democratic - emerged 
victorious. 

In 1891 a new Narodnaia Volya group was formed in 
' ..'Petersburgi It was hcadecTby Mikhail Stepanovich Aleksandrov, 
and its excellent proclamations were written by Astyrev. The 
group'began by reissuing the old programme of Narodnaia Volya 
/. :> with some slight changes which reduced its sharply terrorist 
orientation. Jit had its own press. In addition, it organized a 
’ . - ' r number of propaganda circles among students end workers in 

Petersburg and its environs. At approximately the same time 
the Partiia Narodnogo Fra va (People’s Rights Party) was formou. 
d This party felt that ‘cITThe controversial questions of 'Russian 
hovolutionary thought should take second place and should yield 
."• / ‘/ to the 'most urgent problem of our time 9 - the overthrow of the 

autocracy. In order to solve this problem all the revolutionaries; 
regardless of their particular allegiances, should unite. This 
group was headed by the old socialist Mark Andreevich Natunseri. 

.'-it organized a press in Smolensk. Both those groups sustained 
heavy losses during the arrests of April 1894. 

yyy The Social Democrats also continued their work. After.: 

, the arrest of Brusnev a.nd has friendworkers' circles wore, once .. 
again organized by their comrades at the. Techno logy Institute. 
Theirs was a closed group, concerned purely with propaganda,, and. 
its educotionalcirclos resembled .a clandestine school. The 
Narodvol : tsfc complained that now they too had to teach the 
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workers' circles physics and natural history;. "Of course, 6 ' one of 
then said to me, !J thw workers are much ©ore interested in hearing 

stories about flowers than engaging in revolutionary work. But 
there is nothing we can do about, it. The Social Democrats have 
set the fashion, and v/e have to reckon with this if we are not to 
lose our influence among the workers’*. d.gvt:;.:d' 

Indeed,, the tactics of the Social Democrats were as imply;.'-/to* d; ; ;d 
educate a number of workers who, grouped in circles, would, become 
conscious Marxists and enjoy influence among their fellows, A worker's 
Speech on 1 May 1891 vividly summarized this approach. Our comrade : > ...a, 

'“At this time the only thing we can do is devote ourselves fo;;; : /-.•;>y 
the Education and organization of workers - a task that, I 
hope, wo shall carry through regardless of the threats and 
obstacles raised by our government. In order to make our 
efforts bear fruit, we must do our best to educate curscives 
and others intellectually c '- ncl morally i we oust work at this 
as energetically as possible, so that the pe oplc around us 
will regard us as intelligent, honest and courageous men, V : 
have greater trust in us, and take us as an example for them- r^y~ 
selves and others”. (..It is interesting to compare these 
speeches with the Pour Speeches by Jewish Workers deliverer a . :: . . 

year later, on 1 May 1892, in Vilna. In Petersburg the workers ' 1 
speeches still reflect the period of kruzhkovshchina (closed 
study circles). The Vilna speeches already express readiness fop ; 
economic struggle. The following words of a woman worker (Fania -a 
Reznik) are cis typical of the Vilna speeches as the passage • ^UOtddd'yd ■, 
above was typical of the Petersburg speeches# She saids T8 We nixst 
fight against our enemies. But 9 of course 9 every individual*- mugt ^ 
take account of his capacities; he nrus't not undertake what he is < 

not able to carry out.. We know very well that we cannot change . 
everything all at once. We must therefore fight for the. timo : boang;, 
against our closest enemies, whom we encounter every aay-r our 
• employers",) ;; _ . .-.'d. 
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Thus personal influence was at that time regarded as the 
only means of spreading Social Democratic ideas. The plan of action 
of the first Social Democrats was to gather together small groups •• 
of- promising people and give them a systematic education in Social 
Democratic ideas. The handful of early Social Democrats was like 
a grain of sand among the millions of the country • s population a v. r •. 
and the many hundreds of thousands of proletarians.. What else: gv-dg 

could they have chosen as their symbol if not the spprk_CiskraJ, :-a ;■■■■*• 

which glows in the dark and fron which will spring the^ila-ne .. 

Such was the psychology implanted in its best represent at lve s in.., 
the period of study circles. And it is interesting to see this 
psychology preserved over the years to this day.when (although_ rat'd; 
there are cadres which no longer require a spark) wide_ strata of 
the proletariat , are still shrouded in darkness. It is 

also to see how there has emerged a new type-of leader tor the...... : ■, 

Proletarian masses, a leader with a different Psychology, and 

how a conflict has developed between the old arn the new ouulook r : gv:-.aa. 

lh : the ranks of the Social Democratic movement. /'-g;;g;dv: 

• During the period of study circles there was as yet no 
such conflict of viewpoints. At that time it Was necessary vo.. .. . a:;.,-.ga; 

break a path through the undergrowth to the- oaks ann cedars 
wMchtill go into tile meiing of our tonplo. -Mi. »> 

the int elli^enty .subjectively saw the siturrfcxon., But the ob jc ctxve 
effect of ou^ approach was that when tho . hibpentaX mass movemphi?..- . ; ••. 

W ofitlhf, a nunber of enlightenedgftng Wacatoi »o*«B 

were already : prfepare&v:-Aits-* 
of our work was s perhaps , psychol. 03 xcca.ly 

was required to obtain those first results which, —though 
essential, were of 1 too little immediate importance. 
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707fe^2felis;tant Kolyma, a revolutionary' pcot poured:>o\Xt.jiis;:,'Sf)ryQW■ y 
b&bauso he felt that no one listened: to Eds no one, answered 

I 3 ing in darknc 33 , in r.hc deal of night... 

Who hears ny voice? V/hr.t living soul is near? 

In v-in ny eyes scorch in the gluon! •• 

I raise ny arms high.. 

Who sees no? Answer! . 

I sing in darkness.. . 

Wo. too. heard no answering echo! What could he done to '.' lee 
the proletariat respond to the battle cry? From tine to tiac mo 
government locked up the propagandists in prison. Their pupils ^ . 

stubbornly and fearlessly continued their work, but they remainoy. 
just as alone as their teachers. The circles aim..not achieve : their 
purpose. What was the word that would fire the spirit id fee- -y - -■ 

proletariat and unleash the elemental power .of the Ifeour movement. 
It was for this wo searched. y.'-- : ' "'V'" 

•Vi.'': "In the •Sumner of 1894 (I Was told by Cde. fe.), while^ ah > 
i r v ; apprentice nechanic, I travelled as an assistant machinist on 
7 . i. a locomotive. I bo cane closely acquainted with sever. :! railway 
’> workers who seeded pleasant and quite intelligent 

long- conversations with then, and waited for r. convenient 
nOdent to shift our talk to political topics. A suitable v 
i • occasion preseated itself before long. The governor of . y. 
i7i{i : ‘'Ni'dbiii-.-iSfavgorod : i Baranov, had announced that he woule order 
•anyone flogged who spread• alarming runours cnong tno people 
(about cholera, as I renenber). It seemed to ao that^Baranoy';;.: : ;. : 
• •'night act on his word, and I was utterly infuriated b$r the;.:.,.; 
7 ; V- thought of how helpless the Russian citizen is .in the face; of 
7. : • "such violent threats. I spoke about i t t o ny now_ acquaintances>■ 
So long as I spoke about the Russian's lack of rights, x.hc 
i arbitrary rule of the authorities, they all agreee with ue. 

But when I mentioned Baranov's threat as an excriplo, they. . 
roared with laughter. Dunbfounded, I-asked why they lapgneu,.. •• 

»What do you think? You’ll say something in a tavern, fed 
y..:7h they'll Icy you out end let you have it! ..Simple enough. .. 
dy They'll let you have it! V/hat can you do with them? They re ...... 

yy; . . the. masters! ’ " y 

nw ot.her occasion Cde, Iu. told mo about her. visit toy-fi- ■ ■■ 
Working woman, a. maker of silk stockings. - ^ 7 

:! "She was still young, but ill and exhausted.,. : with.y 
■7-7 a'a. eyes. I began to question her about her life. The . 1 . 301 - . .. 

portion of her income erne from Princess San-Donato, for whp.u. 

• she knitted fine evening stockings. The _ stockings wore very 
;• expensive, and every pair took a long time. Often t^cy. 
needed in a hurry, and the knitter sat night aft or night ove. . 
7 .7 the fine loops of silk, ruining her eyes. But the princess 
ye wore a pair only once, and then discarded it or gave it to 
her arid. The- contract between poverty one. wasteful luxux/ 
was striking, and I began to speak heatedly to tno young 
woman about the injustice of social relations. But tnc 
unfortunate stocking maker suddenly exclaimed wits aeniraviont 
. yy 5 Ah, if you knew how beautiful she is! How rich and yraceiu!. 

And EirJiiiicTs sho hr.s! Ariel what arc wc ? Siioulcl wc hay^ 

: : ': 7 .;. stockings made for us? Why, every time I help her on with one 
v : : 7 p f my Sto ckings, I can * t toai* ny oye s away fron her ,pro.tty 7 .■ 

vyy7 little feet..' ” y' ? ;y ;"e7'; : '• ; - ; y y .• '■>: . v;.. "7y 

■ As 1 have Said, at that time conscious Social Democrat-s 
, had confects not with the labouring masses, bat; witn lnujvieuni 




• ; W.: 




me vnnia-t i-e protect. The propnga..-- -• , >, 

this .ttitudo of the average worker, untouched by pro.p-_,y 
toward the world around him. And the aevsncoo v.cr-.ero _ 

him with outright contempt. A worker who ..cliv.r.s .. . ux.tic,.,.t 
ch on 1 May 1891 c .id to one of ny fricnec 1 w ‘-' n 1 - 1 
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penal exile? 'leaflets are a waste of time. What can you explain 
in a single leaflet? The worker should be given a book, not a/ •. - 
loaf,lot..;. Ho must be.taught. He must be drawn into ;a circle I ’ \ / 'V.; : -.: 

But. the workers who continued revolutionary v,ork x^fter l894 
were dissatisfied with the circles too. "In the winter of 1894", 
writes CcU 'Petorburzhets (pseud, for Konstantin Takhtaiev^.' 

"the work of organizing workers' circles .and of educating individuals 
continued. But there were already signs of disappointiaent. Something 
was lacking", "Some of the conscious and advanced workers who 
called themselves Social Beno'crats v/ere beginning to ’criticize 
closed study circles", "No, they said, the success of the cause ‘ ' 

* '. must. be...sought in the .labour movement. And in order to create a 

' . conscious labour movement,' there must .be leaders specially trained 
; for the task. The working-class propagandist and organize* must 
. have an exact knowledge of all the circumstances of his workina 
life".- • -.:;••• .'. / v" a ■ ' ' g:;" ’ ef 

At the same time there, was' a deep, unspoken, ferment along ' 
the labouring masses, a. grov/ing but still unrecognized discontent 
which expressed itself here and there in individual flare-ups, in 
scattered, unorganized protests - disorders at Senionnikov's, •" 

at the Port shipyard, at Voronin’s. Under these conditions the V 

manuscript of. the pamphlet On Agitation cane to Petersburg from 
Vilna.— -'-a:/ ..d:i. '-'V-"' ■ 

.. ’Anyone whose activity' does not further the growth pif classed': d 
consciousness^ and revolutionary demands among the proletariat ’, ' = 

■ roc;,d the pamphlet, .' '..V' 

"Cannot call himself a Social Democrat, Yet these aims can 
only be achieved by rousing a mass movement on the basis of , 

material discontent; and every step in this direction will 
facilitate the subsequent development of the movement. The 
obstacles which hinder even educational work and which seen - 
and for the small revolutionary circles really are - insuperable 
will fall one by. one. In view of ail this, we feel' that it is 
necessary for the Social Democratic circles to noice' a Ch&nge 
in their work...,to take up constont agitation'among factory- 
workers on the basis of existing daily needs and demands.The 
. . v struggle stirred up by Such agitation will train, .th&.'workcrs 
'.••'••‘•to. defend their interests. It will give them courage, mrico, thpm.. 

■... •. -aware of their strength and the necessity for unity,-and event-,•/ 

ually will bring then face to face with the most vital, questions. 

.1' On this ' iPrankel. writes in his introduction (p. 1^19 :V 'v.'".-d v v .. ' 
"a very active group of Marxist intelligcnty , who (frequently as v 
the result of police.expulsion from university cities) wore in 
Vilna, made a bid in the years 1892/3 to break out of the small 
and constricting workers' circles and to infiltrate the workshops 
and small factories of the town. The new tactics net with startling 
success if only because the agitators demanded nothing less then 
the enforcement of an obsolete law from the reign of Catherine II 
which made 12 hours the maximum legal working-day. Under the cover 
of the law,- it proved possible to encourage the workers to organise g . 
in various mutual,aid societies (kassy) and to wage strikes. .Made 
1 ' bold by the relative economic prosperity of these years and 

attracted by the illegal meetings and literature (which-had been ' a- 
v switched from Russian to the better understood Yiddish), the 
Jewish workers-proved eager to organise themselves. Each trade 
developed its own workers' organisation .which controlled the 
collection of funds and other ley-to-day matters but/which was 
dominated by the agitators who, in turn, net to receive^instructions 
V 1 . from the revolutionary leaders (in Vilna, such Russified Jewish 
intelligent:/ as Arkadii Kroner. .) • •it was Kroner vvho m a snail 
"bz*o chure writ ten in 1894 ? On Agi tG/tiory suixiani z &3 t he goal s ox 
-•' . the strike movement aftd formulated wh£t soon comb to be known y /- 
as the Vilna Pro.gr crime... It was imperative, he explainer, to fine 
ways and means to win the support of the masses, for only the 
workers could liberate themselves. Popular ’agitation was the 
only iriGtilocl acceptable: to a true Marxi* f or . Vprq...••• 
restricted to small circles had led to the 'degeneration of the 
’socialist cause into nothing more than a sect’. 
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On the basis of this clcss struggle, which, will take on an : 
increasingly conscious Character, it will bo possible to 
"agitate for political change in favour of the working-class. 

The subsequent programme of the Social Democratic movement is 
self-evident. Anger, constant dissatisfaction, constant 
striving for improvements in one’s posit ion. and an unceasing 
fight for such improvements, together with a brpad'.Undofstanding 
of victories already won - such is the goal toward which the 
agitator.should load the masses. 19 

The necessary note had.been struck. The period of ’economic 9 
agitation was launched in Petersburg. And the agitators who had 
raised no echo when they indicted the existing political and ..social 
.order found that not only the workers with whom they were in direct 
contact,but also the wide strata of the working-class to which they 
had no direct access responded uniformly and boldly to their call, 
for 'economic* warfare. Thus we see here a repetition of the •• . 
pattern of developments observed earlier in Vilnft.l 

"I cone to Petersburg", I was told by Cd.K., "in January 1895 
soon after the publication of the first leaflet o.bout the strike 
at Semlannikov's. ('A leaflet for agitation was rapidly prepared. 

It took the form of a slim pamphlet which described the conditions 
at Semlannikov's plant.. Read at a meeting of several workers, it 
was hectographed and distributed at the factory, although not very 
successfully. Though as yet only tried out in an isolated'incident, 
the new method of the Social Democrats attracted the workers 1 
attention 9 . Peterburzhets.) Everybody waited with Impatience and 
excitement to see its results. Agitation by means of leaflets was 
a new method, and it was difficult to foresee what the experiment 
would lead to." 

1 Because Ofits exceptional interest , it is worth quoting Akimov's ! 
analysis of this phase of' transition in Vilna;- 

In 1889 and 1890 the kassy (mutual aid fund associations) 
expanded rapidly and their meetings became more and more lively. 

They took broader functions upon themselves and began to assume 
a militant character..However, the more the kassy became imbued with 
the spirit of a.spontaneous labour movement,”The weaker became the 
position of the 'propagandized 9 workers who represented the class 
conscious ideologists of the proletariat. And this is understandable. 
While the unpropagandized workers who voiced the spontaneous . : ' . 

ambitions of the working-class argued at the meetings in terns of 
the immediate interests of the nasses, the "propagandized workers, 
the spokesmen of the class conscious ideological movement of 
revolutionary Social Democrats, valued the kass y only as a propaganda 
medium. Also, under the influence of their teachers, they attributed: 
too little importance to the kassy as a means of improving the 
workers' living conditions. Under such circumstances, the 'nan 
of the..masses 9 could not follow the propagandized worker and, 
.ignorant of-his undeclared plans, could not even understand what 
exactly the latter was after. Of course, their constant defeats 
hurt the pride of.the 9 propagandized 9 workers, and they began to 
demand that their teachers appear at the ka ssy meetings themselves 
to defend their views. The mild propagandist of the far-off 
socialist order - the diligent tcacherin a workers’ circle - was 
brought and set before the crowd. The conscious revolutionary 
stood before the blind forces of revolution, which could neither 
guess nor uni erstand his great and remote goals. As ho watched ; 
the movement emerging among the masses, which on the surface wore 
so calm, and for the first time heard the. sound of an elemental 
force, the conscious revolutionary,- the ideologist of the proletariat 
was compelled to admit that he had given the- v/rong- : advice to the 
'propagandized 9 workers at the mass meetings. It was at this point 
that the words were spoken which later sped across Russia; .'.... 

'We were wrong' . "The Russian Social Democratic movement is on 
the wrong path 99 , declared our- Jewish comrades in the pamphlet 
On Agitation . "It has locked itself up in educational circles. It 
should listen for the pulse-beat of the crowd, and, finding, it, 
should 'step ahead; of the crowd aiid iead it. >..,.Thus the.; sccond 
phase of the movement came into being. . . (From the chapter 
called "Vilna and the Bund".) -I-.-: og- 
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m h ,,' p xr) Grinont proved very successful. In the nountime feraent 

of major developments xn our lire f we re^ xx 
of the Union of Struggle. 

iilaLrHh? tSti!o°worters ert ttta ThorMott^o^.EvarybQdy 
Sows how difficult life to leoa in recent tines f°rjcxtilc 

workers, who jx*e been ru^ed feSS u‘Sortont“iSlly 

I^S^/ES e- new we f 

laferm Tobacco Company. Here, too, ^ gployc downright 

SaSSlon «r. 3 os..It.ticnce finally eerie ^the . 

women workers put tear h-ted overseer. The 

wealthiest of companies, not g n ^ f i^Jit!y illegal rioeiis 
X SnaSiS far festive 

IS Sou? it tSt 

-lifter u largo nunbor of neetinca over ^uoriodjf^ovorul 
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was also active in Petersburg.at the y & fro n tho older 

separately not because i-o ci ~ conditions -u^or it 

group but solely as_c. re * f6Wj it was not easy to 

to work. Tho workers +ll0 veteran members of oho 

increase their number*; Hence even th thon hc ,d to wait their 

first group wore not v-11 occupied. of social Democratic 

turn. Yot there were aireudy q>iitc _ activity. Since the 
Students eager *<g^^,in rev<d Y work* they sought it 

•veterans’ did not provide thga _it d to meet a certain 

on their own. ! I g h ^SSoJs> told began.to visit 

worker", one oi vhe yo g . ^ to organizea circle, but 

5- of^» CTa cJe none *** fhroo ^ 

f ho'off ort s* of the 

summer of 1895, when the 0 n vacation. Soon both 

in the absence of the nG t in the workers 5 circles, 

groups, the 'old -anu--thu. y u ^ £^ 1,1 shed ru ics and- proceaurus. 
Tho ’veteran's*. alweys^followcd ese^biisn^ pure iy experimental 
The ‘youngsters ', on the_ conv?,ry, W cuJD permit then to become 
neans^ to evoIve now tactics which wo^ pem^ ^ .veterans' 
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■ In the summer of . 1695 the ’youngsters' responded to the 
strike at tlie Port shipyard by issuing a proclamation to 'all' 
Potorsburg workers, which opened with the words, ’Workers! There 
is a strike on Galernyi Island.' It went on to develop the idea, 
that all workers should take up collections to help the comrades 
. at: the Port* for victory on Galernyi Island would be a victory for 
the working-class. It pointed out that the workers .had to .organize 
in order to fight the capitalists. Desciibing the- difficult 
conditions of the workers chi the fact that the employers were 
organized, the proclamation concluded ; r We shall' reply to the unions 
of the employers with unions of our own.’ The manuscript was 
submitted for duplication on the mimeograph of the 'veterans’, but 
the latter disapproved of its 'This leaflet‘, they said, 'could 
have come fron Vorwa rts and is not applicable to Russian coonditions, 
leaflets should"cTeaT with concrete events and working-conditions, 
and there is still no point in speaking of unions in Russia.* Never¬ 
theless, the youngsters printed their leaflet on a hectograph, 
after copying it by hand. It enjoyed great success, although only 
70 copies were printed. Another leaflet, given out to the workers 
at the Shpalornaia factory, did speck only about local matters, 
but it also stated that 'our manufacturer serves.as a graphic 
example of the capitalists' attitude toward workers’. Further, it 
said, 'We must begin by raising demands that can be won. We. must 
tost our strength. A strike will not bring about the golden ago, 
but it will strengthen our sense of solidarity and unite us ell 
the more closely for the struggle with the enemy. ’ This leaflet ’kk. 
also criticized by the ’veterans'; ’You pour buckets of bo.LI water 
on the hopes of the workers while calling upon them to strike,’ 

There wore also disagroonchts concerning organisational' 
questions. In Nov.95 the youngsters organised a circle of pattern-- 
makers. R/.t ter makers arc the most advanced element among the > 1 

workers. Besides, they all know each other and are scattered over 
'. all the mechanised factories. Hence with their- aid it was possible 
to'establish contacts with oil factories. The 'veterans c ,however, 
Criticized such a workers' organisation as bourgeois. 

Gradually the youngsters cape to accopt the tactics of purely 
economic agitation, and their proclamations in Nov.95 to the workers 
of the Putilov plant wore purely economic. It now seemed possible 
for both groups to unite. Such a unification was prevented by the 
Union’s mistrust of one of the ’youngsters', NNN.Mikhailov, who did, 
in fact, turn out to bo an agent provocateur. 

I shall deal in greater detail with the groups of 1895 both 
because there is a scarcity of data on then in our literature and 
because this period in which economism originated arid grew is 
quite mistakenly represented by Lenin in his book What is to bo done? 
as diametrically opposed to economism. 

Economism was marked by two characteristic features s (l) Pro¬ 
clamations, urged war on the capitalists but said nothing of war. 
on the government. Workers were called upon to fight employers 
despite the government's support of the latter; (2) Parallel with 
the cons pirat orial organization of the revolutionaries emerged 
workers' organisations devoted entirely to ’economic’ issues » The, . .' 
former feature is clearly seen in the work of both groups in 1895: 
the latter is just barely discernible. 

About this definition Comrade T. wrote to nos 

"What a strange distinction you make between a-, cons pile -torial 
and a purely economic organization! What do. you moan by r. 
workers * . organisation- which i# purely economic and, : by 
. implication, non-conspiratorial? I wouldsaythat there has 
never been any such organisation. Some of us wanted, to 
substitute for the central .organisation - of- the Union, which 
was composed solely of. intolligcnty , an organisation composed 
solely of workers. But I insist that in practice v?c had ... 1 . 

- neither a purely conspiratorial organisation of the Union: 
nor a purely economic one conducted openly by the workers. 

The workers' or geminations have-been forced by the political, 
conditions under : which v>e live to bo secret. ; r,n4 therefore; 
conspiratorial; moreover, they did.not deal with ’economics' 
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alone, fox .in most oases the money of t^e workers’- kassy 
was spent both cn political literature and to aid comrna 
arrested for political reasons." 


es 


It ia true thatt at this'tine'no snch: distinction wa^ ; aade ; ., : 
• . and' it ‘appeared as if there was a struggle botvseen the workers euad 
tho intolligenty for a place in the Union. But such an explanation ;a 
of the intraparty struggle in 1895 is as superficial as'Cd.Benin’s 
interpretation of the present fight as a fight for places in the : 
Central Committee and the central journal. If people fight f or ; .. 

places, it is not because, or at any rate not only be cause, they 
would like to possess them. The contestants assume that they Will 
conduct the work differently when they are at the helm. Underlying 
the conflict of individuals we must see the conflict of principles;*:. '. 
This is the first point. Second} although the workers" kassy /an&O- 
the Union of Struggle were both clandestine, it is nevertheless 
essential to distinguish the one from the other, for each had its 
: own goals ond its own methods. The kassy had a single objoctiyo ; 

: industrial warfare. They helped comrades who h suffered in this 
.War, and bought forbidden books for propaganda in this war. From 
the government’s point of view, all these were political crimes, 
and indeed, these activities were of great significance for the a: 
cause of political freedom and socialism. But the participants in 
the kassy were unaware of this significance, although .some of thorn ? 
sensed it vaguely. On the whole, they regarded their secret 
organisations merely as weapons in the economic struggle of tho 
working-class. This was how their proclamations explainou their 
fight." (See ’What is 0 /socialist? f ; ’So cialists ar* those who . < 
strive for the liberation of the oppressed from the yoke of the 
; .capitalist bossess ’ See also Benin’s ’To_ the _Tsarist Goverment , >:.;:;y. 
which'-contains'this line: ’To be a socialist is to support thfe y. 
workers in their struggle against capital. ’ . Comrade Trotsky says 
in his Our Political Tasks that ’while the theoreticians and _ ; 
publicists of "iic 0 nomisn 11 ~have ruthlessly cut away the socialist 
hnnncr, the otoutd of Zaria and Iskra is utterly innocent 01 this 
sin against tho holy Spirit’. Comrade 'Trotsky merely forgot to . 
add that ’the theoreticians and publicists of. "Economist anc- 
the members of ’the group of Zaria and Iskra ’ are .one ana the s>.m. 
people at different stages of their development. Ho. probably forgot 
•• this because he himself is one of these .people, the author, of _^ho : . : . 
ultra-economic report fron Nikolaev on tho ono harjel: ctfif-* trXi ... 

contributor onntho other.) : 

• Union of Struggle had its own, broader goody and it , . ... 

saw the workers’ economic struggle merely as a neons. In creating 
nVtfr ^nirnorti ri/? the workers ’ kassy, the Union hud in ming net bhoir 
direct results but their rolFTn developing the proletariat’* y - ,>• 
class IS: But the Union ail not str..to its goal - tho 'overthrow of 
the existing order - either in leaflets or at tlic meetings of ; thu 
ksos?! Ihis lent the Union of .Strangle the character of. a .conspire*- 
oriel organisation which sought to base itself qn .the . luibopripg 
masses (See Benin, W hat is to be done? ’Today the Russian - .ga;-..-.a-a m 
revolutionary, "basing' himself" on ~t"5e spontaneously’ awakeningva, , .- 

niass eta 4 last - at last! - draw himself up to his full, neight : , 
and unfold his whole epic strength.; See also his One^StepJbr^d 
‘A''Jacobin, indissolubly linked to the orgapisation^plTt ^ , v 
proletariat - such is the ^; 

. .Wi this distinguished thcHJnion frmTthe ofgini=dt 10 ns of the. .. 

• masses, the kassy . - - . g; • . 

v:„This growing complexity in-the revolutionary organisations,:. 

- this crystallization of Sociallawcratic - 

n tv Pi cr 1 aspect of the economist stage.but w^s -l^o the .i^cxpr 
■ that determined its second characteristic - the raet that tne 
•1 leaflets said nothing about politics. . . a ' .. . . : d fa g 

Comrade Plekhancv and later Comrade Lenin bold that • ;■ 

■econosisn orieihatei: ih-itSffR fbc of : ;Steusgl®:; S S f J|®aif. 

r • .mn r- nArlml ftO! 


we shall se e later? 
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In Schipool's pamphlet T rade-Unions , Cd.Kol'tsov ur-cos 
: the f o 1 lowing comaent on p. i x ; 'For readers of the twenty-first 
century ! s "During the suiter of 1901 A.D., the tern Econonist . 

(in quotation narks) was given not to those who 
?’ Study of economic science but to those who cssorte . th. t t >-- 
workers should eschew all except economic mins. fhis^oonnQnt 
1 distorts historic;:.! truth for the- sake of polemics. In Russr r _ _ _ 

, there, wore 1 never any Social Democrats who denied that _tho political 
' • sthugrlG was: essential. Even the nost extreme org^ ol -so-callea . 
Boononisn Kab o chain Ely si* , never rejected the political struggle 
of the working- class'as" a matter of pi^dplo. he for one es ere V 

nadG to- the famous 'Credo'. The author of the Cr^±o, . . .■ 

® extreoc Politician, who ar.-intc.inccl thut *thc v/orkin^-o 1 r^s w^s • .• • 
r -:mt capable of overthrowing the autocracy arul mzr£foTC Is? 

- socialists to look elsewhere, to look to the intelligent^ 

. support in its struggle against the autocracy. Ho ^ c "? t ^ resnoh^e 
for which only two individuals were responsible, jotfAthno 
. from any Social Democratic group. Besides, it. was m°t merely th^t. ■ v-, 
the 'Credo' did not advocate Economist theories. It ; c tu..lly 

antithetical to the ideas of the Economists,.who urged that 
Social Democrats devote themselves wholly an., exclusively to tnc 
c^vuso of labour f and who felt that tiio proletarian struggle .. . ■ . • 

; ciLl in^ort^^ ° lskrc _ hcs COO piQtcly distorted the historicai^apprais^id 

of the 'Credo', it night be useful to sur.i up its history i “is 
' point. Several, private individuals (I believe there were four of 
ithem) net accidentally at the editorial-office of a Petersburg. .: 
magazine. In conversation, a certain N. (Kuskova) expres-eu gr. .. 

V dideas which I cited above. The others present felt that ^iue.^_ : 

: -Were erroneous, but asked the speaker to formulate then in vyriti^v , 
'.WhichVshe did. One of our party comrades (Lenin) who saw the_ 

; d manuscript gave it the impressive nemo of 'Credo and -sont it to 
: ...his acquaintances. Sovonteon of these met end ■ . > d 

Wthis 'Credo', then sent their, criticism to the Union of Ru.,s_a.n_ t 
Social Democrats Abroad for publication. The author of th^ 

: hover belonged to any Social Democratic organisation active in 

‘.l Russia k She is a former member of Barodhoe Eravp,.. she haa no.. g 
v:.„, connexion with the young Union and was not even Present et tn„ 
coxif r r<sQs at which this Union was founder. Consequently, only 
"d.rWojudiccd critics of 'Economisn* could.hold at responsible for the .. 
:..-a-.:Croao. / For Lenin's version, see What is to boedono • Sel c . qt cd^ , 
Works, Vol.l,p.112. Disregard for historical fact^is c-.rriea so. .. 
far ttat the Russian editors of Selected Works refer 
Credo, in their • clarif ivatory' notes (,p78l7 , op cit.) o.o 
of the Economists', and then go on to lio quite openly about . ... 

/.. the 'Economists 1 . Wc are told, for example, 

limited the tasks of the working class co an economic, stifle. 
a asserting that the poli tical^strugj^dc^w r-s the, business g>f.. ; ,,bhe 

however., the term:'economist»' fs- to' be. applied: to --Social •; 
;; : Democrats who believed, for tactical reasons, that for a periou • . . 

: of time the political tasks of the proletariat should not be . • 
amentioned in l eaflets , then the first economists, an,- m-eea tlie . 
only real economists, wore none other than the members o. tne 
Union of Struggle of 1895 - the subsequent founlers of Iskra 
m' 1 . 3 h .rp critics of Economisn. 

Am' though the future members of the Iskra group were 
themselves at that tine the theoreticians and practitioners of -..ggg, 
: ;? aaecondnisn, the Group f or the Enancipaticn of . Labour, ;which 

considered their activities unsatisfactory, aid not venture^to , ;; 
point out their errors in the press. On the contrary, 9^ 

^ the conclusion to the pmphlot 

a.'h Anniversary of the F.orozcv Stnko, V ,1. Zasulich wrote s g ; 
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"The Union Of Struggle- for the Ear.neipci.tion of tile 
Working Class was founded in the autumn , of 1395 s 
and by winter the labour question airec Gy cOnfrated 
the "government in all its force. By early summer.of 
1896 the whole world was speaking about the Russian 
workers' movement. 3ut what did this Union of Struggle 
do in the beginning? It took down from the words .of ; 
the workers all the details of the employers’ mal¬ 
practices, all their malicious tricks and deceptions 
in connexion with the accounts, deductions, spoilage., 
stretching the-work-day beyond all limits, and so. on. ; .'. 
All this information was printed in leaflets which were 
distributed among the workers, urging them to defend 
themselves against such malpractices.. M 

Thus Zasulich saw that the Union of Struggle confined, itself 
to merely economic agitation. However, in its report to the London . ;. 
Congress of the International in 1896 the Russian delegation stated 
that 'the Union of Struggle missed no opportunity to discredit 
the Tsarist government in the eyes of the worker’. As I shall show 
with quotations from its leaflets, this was not so, ; and the writers 
of the report embellished the facts. This was a.lapse on their 
part, but it proves that they, too, were dissatisfied with the facts. 
Yet they did not say this openly, evidently ’out of diplomatic 
.considerations’, 

I shall demonstrate later that Rabochain Uysl * followed a 
path broader then that, taken by the Union of Struggle in 1895. 

Far the moment I shall merely soy that none of the leaflets of the 
Union of Struggle' in 1895 dealt with political issues. 

A leaflet to the Thornton workers, issued on 10 November, 
says nothing about the governments or even about the ’authorities’. 

/This leaflet was written by Lenin./ Another leaflet of Nov.95 
• To All Petersburg Workers’, species about 'the authorities, in tno 
person of the factory inspector*, and discusses the action of_the 
’government 1 , which sent a battalion of soldiers to the Thornton 
factory. ’General von Wahl permitted himself to abuse the women 
workers.’, A leaflet distributed at the Lebedev factory says that 
’the government* haloed the employers keep the workers in subjection. 
These: leaflets were Issued by the 'veterans’. In a leaflet distribut¬ 
ed by the'youngsters 5 at the Machine-made Shoe Factory, we reaci 
that ’the government is hand-in-glove with the bosses’. These .are 
all the political allusions to be found in the proclamations ot 
the period.' But neither, the 'veterans' nor the ’youngsters’ pointed;, 
out that the workers would, at any rate in. the future, have to 
fight against the gover nment toe. In response to the arrests oi _ 

8 and 9 December, the Union of "struggle issued.a leaflet expressing 
a Clearly economist position... ; d. 

Qf great interest, too, is another leaflet issued by the 
Union of Struggle. According to this custom followed by both 
groups at that time , it ;is undated. If I an not mistaken, itwas 
written by a worker, and issued on 1 Jan.1896. Its title is Wh^t 
is a Socialist and a Political Criminal?' It night bo thought that . 
such a leaflet could hardly fail to take a political stand., ana 
vet it is typically 'economic*. 'We aro robbed by our employer , 
it states, ’whose side is taken by the government. The socialists 
are people who strive for the liberation of the oppressed from 
the yoke of the capitalist bosses. And they are branc.ee political 
criminals because they go against the aims of our barbarous . ^ 
government, which defends the interests of the factory, owners 
Fight the employers despite the fact that they are helpeu bj ,, 
the government - such is the slogan of ecpnonisn. 

In order to prove that the Union’s activity was political 
in character, Lenin in What is to be do_ne? pite.s the_headingu 
of the articles in the firstnumber of the Union of Struggle b 
journal for 1895, which was never published. 'Some future Russian 
HiSo'a durfl may unearth the manuscript of_ this aourSg— 

■ : lrTThlrty years 'from', the archives of the Police Department * he 
a Sal; 51ela-until then' 

fee properly- judged; the titles Say nothing about the content. 
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for tiie Ufti'dri of Siruggle of 1895 fbuial it necess^ry.to oocplciia 
'Mr^' 'r.,^k;+Ar. wo n.<= >«nn rhvcrl?* n.nrl J nolitical crimlrlal 8 without 
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even such terras as ’socialist 8 ciicl 8 political crimiri; 
hbintihi out the political tasks of the Russian proletariat,., 
fret remains, at any rate, thit in the publications which ehu-. 

Union montigpil to issue* it did not touch upon the political-. tasks 
of the working-class* • 

On the night of 8-9 December, members of bo til groups were 
arrested, 'fhe afrests continued throughout December, January lo96 
and part of February. The Union of Struggle suffered most severely, 
since many of its members were arrested at the very beginning. 

The arrests of the 'youngsters’ were spread over a longer pcrioc, 

•and those whose arrests came later had managed to turn over the 
work to new recruits. Therefore, after Jan.96 the revolutionary 
work fell mostly upon the shoulders of the 'youngsters' wno hae ■■ ■■ y 
contacts at the Aleksandrovsk plant,- Pal 1 ‘ s, Semiannikov s, the 
Warsaw (Line) workshop, the Volynkovskii factory, Koenig s, the 
All-Russian Rubber Plant, the Machine-made Shoe Factory, the • 

Putilov plant, at Bert’s on the Priazhka Riverp the Baltic one 
Port shipyards, ahd at the Shpalernaia factory. In short, the 
’youngsters 1 had far more contact with workers them die. the. Union. 

So the Union made an effort to roach an agreement. The problem y 
was discussed by two delegates from each group. The Union arguee_ .'' 
that the leaflets of the ’youngsters' were weak and deraanuch that 
iiioir publication bo placed in its hands 9 especially since it 
commanded adequate technical facilities fbr this work. The. . 
’youngsters' refused. For their part* they demanded that in the 
event of an agreement the organisation should.be.given a new name. 
This demand, was rejected by the Union, which insisteu that its 
name was already well known and popular. No agreement was rcachoa 

at that time,- 1 1 

.•. . Two months later the force of events compelled all Social y 
Democrats active in Petersburg to wotk together, to unite. And m 
the-autumn they came forward as a single organisation, adopting 
the' name of the Union of Struggle, in addition to theseybwo groups, 
there were still others active in 1896: d very influential group, 
which had originated among the workers of the Nevskii plant, and 
Oil organisation formed in connexion with a Sunday school. Both 
these organisations also joined the Union of Struggle. 

I shall not describe the events of the summer of 1896 and 
Jan.1897. They are'briefly but adequately described by Peterburzhets, 
They revealed a highly skilful application of the tactical arid 
organisational principles which had already crystallizes in_1895» 

I shall merely note that the rejoinder of the Union to the letter 
circulated by tho Minister of Finance, Witte, on 15 June 1895, 
was devoted to purely economic matters. Nevertheless, the Union 
had just issued an appeal to ‘society’ which was political m 
character, which explained the political importance of the workers' 
battle, and which invited 'society' to help in this battle. Later, 
in November, the Union 'received a proclamation written by Lenin 
in prison, 'To the Tsarist Government',. It was published, ana is 
a remarkably interesting document. It speaks in great detail ana 
Vary critically about the government, proving that the government 
always takes the side; of the capitalists against the workers. 

But it fails to discuss political tacks, and certainly does not 


■S 


mention the overthrow of - the government. Moreover, it does noty 
even sdy that the workers have to, or will have- to, fi-j.ht. apaiiiot 
the government too. On the contrary, the author describes the ral- 
played by the economic struggle and shows that for the-workers to . 
take part is itself to fight against the government - 'as the 
government itself has shown by taking action against the workers. 
And this is what the socialists have stated in their leaflets. 

From the leaflets referred, to by the author of.this.proclamation 
it mey also be seen that the; socialists did hot call upon the -v 
workers to fight against the government. They merely pointOu out 
that the support provided the-employers by the-, government was an 
obstacle to labour in its industrial war. All this. was . - 

•also ir_ R&bochain Mysl : , but-more was said, as I shall -how lytur. 
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As may be seen from the' above, what in my view was the: first 
characteristic of this stage, of economisn — the fact, that leaflets 
confined themselves to the fight for labour 's economic interests >- 
was a.remarkably constant feature of the Social Democratic publi-cot>" 
ions from 1895 to 1897. Let us now examine the second feature' of :v \ 
this -stage - the emergence of labour organisations devoted to the : y. 
economic needs of the workers. In Petersburg, as In the western 
area, the workers' organisations (created by the orgrnisation of 
revolutionaries) took up only a part of what the Social Democrats 
had to do. Consequently, side by side with, but independent of, a 
the workers' organisations, the revolutionaries had to have their 
own conspiratorial organisation. 

: : The'' emergence of workers' organisations prompted Potcrburzhets 
to describe the entire period 1896-7 as 'the period of organisation 1 , 
But the workers' attempts of 1896 to create an organisation wore, 
only the first steps. Prom documents published by Peterburzh.ets we 
see that the dreams of the ’organisers' were confined to Petersburg 
and to industrial warfare. 'This was exactly what had happened in 
the western area during the analogous period of the movement s 
development there. •••-. ; 

The workers' organisational demands were highly-characteristic 
of this stage in the movement. The workers did not demand that they 
be given'full control, of the work of the Social Democratic organisat¬ 
ion, as they did in Petersburg in 1901. and elsewhhre at the . _• '• 1 

corresponding stage of development. On the contrary, they knew of 
the existence of a central organisation of revolutionaries and yet 
willingly left the central functions to this organisation. They 
felt, however, that the organisations in immediate control of 
economic warfare should be built according-, to democratic principles. 

"The Union itself", writes Poterburzhcto, - ■ • V-..-- . 

- "debated'whether or riot to admit workers to the central. 
organisation. The debates on the improvement of the Union’s 
organisational work and on the. admission of workers, to active 
participation culminated in the decision, late in Feb.97, to 
admit two workers to the central group of the Union. They 
were to represent the agitators’ group or, -as this group was 
still called, the Workers Committee. But before the central 
group of the Union in its reconstructed form could hold a •• 

; . - general meeting, a wave of arrests in March .97 carrieu off 

all those who advocated worker participation in the inner ; 

organisation of the Union. After that, everything returned 
to the old pattern. The Union was temporarily wcakenou; worker 
participation in.its central group became impossible for tne 
time being, and was achieved only at alatc-r date. 


The lull that came in the summer of 1897 was, of course,, 
only superficial. Below the surface men continued stubbornly to 
think out plans for the new period of the Social Democratic .movement 
in Petersburg. In this new phase the labour movenent itsclf^rais.. ^ 
demands for civil rights and began to require democratic proceduras 
wiSthin its own organisation. However, the _ formal leacershi_ 
Union, weakened by repeated arrests, cons 1 st on. not of the cGmr.„uoo . 
who had led the struggle of 1896 and early 1897 but_of the ’veterans' 
members of the Union of Struggle of 1895* At that time they im-a 
themselves chosen the path of economic agitation; but now tho_ 
proloturian movement, which they had^formerly trieu_to unleash, 
forced thorn to adopt slogans which they were bound t o ±mu \kxx^ _ 
satisfactory-. The ’veterans’ refused to heekdn .witn,the_n^deman^ 
of the labour movement. The new tasks ana, problems, ^heref ore, 
inevitably called forth new organisations. Several sn-^11 mroupp 
appeared', which began to work independently, they just 1 fieu thorn- 
ecScs wit? t? orfent tlirt 

work more difficult. The Union, lost almost all. its contacts, 
among the workers ► > ^ - 9 
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The Petersburg movement had expanded in breadth and.depth 
so rapidly that the various elements affected by propaganda wore 
bound to take different paths. In order to work with the broad 
.strata of the proletariat which had only just been drawn into the 
'.movement* it was essential to agitate on the basis of daily 
economic interests. This was clone with groat success by R abochaia 
Tilvsl ’, whose: sole aim was to reflect the thinking of wide street a 
of v/orkers. But to the smaller section of the proletariat which 
for many years had been well trained in the school of active war, 
more ambitious aims presented themselves. Their needs also had to 
be met, and this was undertaken by the group of Rabocheo Z namia 

(Workers' Banner). . •• ' , 

If the Union of Struggle had bo^n strong enough and hau under¬ 
stood .its tasks in the autumn of 1897 , it ’would have taken into 
account the different levels attained by the various strata of the 
proletariat'. But there was no complete unity in the Union of 
Struggle, even among the 'youngsters'. It was unable to concentrate 
in its hands the work at all iovels. Thus the two strata at each 
extreme of the working-class found the right spokesman for their 

own needs.-.: ■ ■ . 

This, however, did not mean the emergence of an ’economic 
trendOn tho contrary, as I shall, show, it meant that the pro¬ 
letarian movement which hitherto had be^-n homogeneous was now. 
putting out more comprehensive sociopolitical branches. The .break 
between one phase of the movement and the next may be sot at .tho. 
arrests of 21 March 1897, and I shall now try to sketch thc- 
subsequent organizational developments. 

As early as the summer of that year we'saw the foernation 
of the workers’ group Rabochaia Mvsi 8 . In October it published the 
first issue qf its newspaper. In the autumn, too, the Group oi 
Technology Students was formed by people who had left the Union. 

This group, which later took tho name Rabocheo Znnmia , established 
contact with the Group of Revolutionary Workers, which, centred m 
Belostok, was opposed to the Bund. It was about this time that the 
Group of Revolutionary Workers issued the pamphlet, The Tasks of 
a Workers Party..and published the -story The Spy . The spring., of 
1898' saw the 'publication of The Battle Cry , a reprint from RlZnamia 
no.l. din June the journal itself appeared. Both the Rnhocha^_J^Sl' 
and the Rabochee Znamia groups tried to join forces witlf tho 
Pe t or sburg Uni on, ~buiT t heir attempts failed because the veteran 
members of the Union did not understand the new organisational 
problems and refused to tolerate the views expressed by Rab.Mycl' 
on the one hand and Rab.Znamia on the other. Nevertheless, also at 
log-Tcrheads with these 'veterans• wore quite a number; of iie.wcr 
nombors within the Union, who soon took over all its work. Thus 
three independent groups came to the fore in P&ters'purg in the . 
autumn of 1897, and the political lull of 1897 did not continue 
into 1898 . .. 

At this time the most important work was conducted by vno 
’youngsters’ in the Union. They were divided into two groups,; which 
X shall call ’A' and , ahd which wore both at odds with the 
’veterans’. Groun A had its contacts chiefly at the Aleksandrovsk 
works, at Pal ’ ’s', and generally along the Shlissel’burg Road. 

Group B had contacts in Kolpino, at the Port shipyard,, at the . 
Ekaterinhff, Scmsoniev, and Guk mills. Both groups, is sue a leaf mrc-s 
in the name of the Union. ; g 

...On payday the Union distributed a large'leaflet, almost 
a pamphlet 5 about the disnissal of ..two workers and tho working 
conditions at the Port shipyard generally. It dealt in detail with . 
the. complicated and confusing wage system which tended to reauce . 
the workers'* earnings, with the system of calculating overtime wor^.. 
and with the frightful exploitation at the government plants. 

The leaflet opened with the words? ’They say that It is easy to 
fish ±ri muddy waters! * Xt do6 —.1 'tftd'fc *tho workers 9 troubles: 

were duo’to: their failure to understand clearly who their enemies 
wore? it explained the contradiction of interests between the ^ 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, and said that the lattc-r fjpenaoa 
on the strength of ’spies, soldiers, and gendarmes’., 
it continued, tho proletariat must wage its fight with the bosses. 
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The leaflet unleashed a real furore. A strike was ready to break 
out, but the management forestalled it by abolishing the fines 
on l by openly initiating an inquiry into the abuses exposed xn the 
leaflet. At Guk.'s mill a leaflet also provoked the strike which 
had:long been prepared by the workers* unrest. The workers went to 
'tiie office and won their chief demand* The strike was originally 
to be called immediately after the leaflet had appeared, but large 
numbers oi police and gendarmes appeared as soon as it was dis¬ 
tributed. ’With the leaflet in our hands', says one of the workers, 
»we did not venture to continue the agitation and kept quiet . 

Two days later the police were withdrawn, and the workers went to 
the office. They gained the introduction of a minimum wage. I believe 
that this was the only instance when textile workers presentee . 
a minimum-wage demand. A week later, using the seme method, they 
won all the other demands contained in the leaflet. In Kolpuic 
a proclamation was issued in connexion with the steep lowering ol 
wage rates..a strike began on i May. Groups of workers walkeu along 
the streets, singing revolutionary songs. Cossacks were brought m 
and several clashes followed. Some 400 persons were arrested. 

Such was the work conducted for the Union by its young_ 
members in Group B and Group A. By now RabochaiaMjrsl, also hao. 
contacts /.at the Putilov plant, at the Obukhovskli plant, .me. in 
Kolpino. But most of its energies were concentrated on the . newspaper, 
the third number of which was in preparation. The RabvZnonia group 
concentrated all .its energies on its publications. In the spring 
it published its May Day proclamation, well written one. printed. 

It suddenly became known that a Party Congress had taken place 
(in March 1898). A M anifesto appeared, and the Party publisher ___ 
its May Day proclamation. The only group represdntoe at_the Con_redd 
was that of the 'veterans*. In other words - all the active groups 
had been ignored by the organisers of the Congress. 

The formal unification of the Party did not affect the 
factional relations in Petersburg. The effort to unite all.groups 
was made not by tho agents of the. Congress, but by the h 

Despite the serious losses resulting trom th« arr^stoOl 11-1, c , 
the groups succeeded in roaching an agreomont, ^joint work was 


while propaganda publications would raise political demands. 

During the summer work continued and contacts wore 
extended, but no proclamations were published. The onlypubliea- 
Uon to appear was tho third issue of Rab 0 c^L-^sl> New ^rests 
took niece on 29 July. The greatest losses were sufj.erecl by 
Rabochee Znamia , Moreover, its press in Belostok was Tho 

arrests involved the Bund as well, one the ilie^.1 tr<.nsport^ 
route to Petersburg had to be abandoned. Rabochaia .gLsl.-^al.oQ 
suffered/ The Petersburg Union lost the people who h^a held ..its., 
various constituent el orients together«. 

In. the autumn, forces had to gathered afresh. ‘.Group A 
gradually established closer relations with /abocneo, « . 

Group B established contacts with Rabochaia Jg£sl. „and 
lie1 with it. But even at this time these two slues we^e so close 
to each other that Group A and Group B formallyremained in one 
organisation, the Union, and- there were new talks about Ihe uni 
fication of 111 groups. Thc : existing disagreements were recognis¬ 
ed, but it seemed possible to satisfy both factions yug j 
single organization not by way of compromise. but by_,, divisi^on ot 
functions It was proposed to publish two organss 

S 

Rabochaia Mysl', and one from the veterans. 
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Thus the Union, as represented by its younger no Libers* 
again came forward as the champion of the idea of democratic 
unification. The proposition worked out at this time (Oct,98) by 
the Union Abroad - that wo must 'take into account the different 
■ levels attained by the various strata of tho proletariat' - 
described a situation which was well understood in Petersburg' too< 

It was this situation which inspired- the- unification efforts and 
policies of the young Union. The 'veterans.' were : do to-mined to 
retain the. right to make policy untr crime lied and to control the 
•affairs of the Union.The 'youngsters’, groups A and B, in their 
struggle against the 'veterans 1 demanded 'democratic principles of 
organisation' (this was the torn they used), responsibility of the 
central group to all members of the organisation, controls, and 
the electoral principle. They argued that all active members who 
had direct contacts with the workers' groups and who, therefore, 
ill a sense, wore representative .of the labour movement, should 
participate in the central group.Among the workers the struggle 
went on throughout the autumn and ended in a victory of the--- 
youngsters. 

Rab.Znamia at this time- attained its greatest influence, 
thanks particularly to^ its ties with Group A. The circles at the 
Pal' and Maxwell cotton mills, the Putilov plant, and the 
Obukhovskii steel mill wero under its influence.. It was also 
instrumental in the strike organised at Maxwell's... 

The plan for the unification of all groups was fully ‘Worked 
out at a meeting on lOBec. In the negotiations the Union (Group B) 
favoured the complete merger of all groups into' a single 6rgaiii.sr.t-_o 
the Union of Struggle, which had now also become the Petersburg 
Committee of the Party. Rab.Znonia and Rab.Mysl ' wonted a federal 
union which would leave its constituent elements with full 
autonomy. The Union regarded the proposed agreement as the internal 
reform of a joint enterprise and as a step forward for the.various 
organisations involved. It felt, therefore, that under those 
conditions tho independent 'existence of Rab.Mysl ' and Rab, Zn oaia 
would be superfluous. The work done by Rab.MysT r , the newspaper_ 
of the Petersburg workers, as well as tho work done by Rab.Z namia 
were but the necessary and essential functions of a single Ioccll 
organisation. On the other hand, the existence- of independent 
organisations .would inevitably compel them both to engage in 
diverse local activities. Thus there would be three mutually 
exclusive and competing groups in Petersburg and an intensification 
of ideological and tactical disputes On a number of questions there 
wore disagreements, but these disagreements could and should exist 
side by side within one and the sane organisation. It was only 
with such an approach to unification and democratic organisational 
principles that the Union would se^k to unite the Rab.Mysl * an,. 

Kabo choc Znamia . .. • • 

Despite tho fact that on thm night Of 14-15 Dec. a new 
police raid wiped out Rab.Znamia , on agreement was reached by the 
remaining organisations at the end of December. Rab.Mys l' became 
the organ of the Committee and was joined by many intolligonty... 
After the agreement Rab. My si 8 ceased to exist in Petersburg as an 
independent group.. New members drawn to Rab.My sl' joined tile Union 
of Struggle directly. The Union of Struggle (tho Petersburg 
Committee of the Party) thus became the only organisation in tile 
capital which united all the remaining groups ..and all too avail¬ 
able Social Democratic forces. It was also joined by a number of 
propagandists who until now had worked alone and who had-firm 
ties": among the workers. Moreover, the influx of funds increased. 

Newly united by the a^greomont of December 98, tho Union.. 
began in January to work out its plans for the coping May Pay. 
campaign. It was decided to publish long questionnaires for 
-agitators and two short ones specifically for the steel an. 
textile workers. The information thus collected was to serve as 
the basis for a series of leaflets to bo issued before : May ^ to 
various factories. In April two leaflets were to bo published x.or 
the engineering and textile workers. And,finally, there was to 
bo a. general proclamation for 1 Pity summing up the results oi 
the year's work, .calling for a general strike on 1 May. .. 


da/g-'w;'.:,. a-igd,/- hi';y -a,.; 
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The entire Group T ^this iaqy : possibly be , the agitators’ 

■ group in the Uniar.7 was wiped out in the oeginniag of March. On, 

20 Mar oil a pari of Group B was rounded up. On 16 April the group. . 
p.t jtho Technology Institute was arrested. On 19 April several 1 
I,. , '•giOBbe.rs of -the Rab.Mysl 1 were seized while transporting calpal-of'". ■ ./ 

illegal literature.- The general leaflets wore not issued at all, 

.': : und fho demands, that wore to be raised in then wore, published in 
the May lay proclamation, The proclamation, incidentally, was quite, 
different'from the one planned. According to. the initial plan the. 
proclamation ,was to s.peak about the international significance-of 
the l.'May holiday, the political goals of the Social Democratic .-.'d-. 
movement, and the eight-hour working dayi.The conrecl-s evidently . 
i , had in mind "two previous experiments in producing; May Day leaflets. : ... 
- . . In 1896 'many workers said that if it had not bc-^n for the May; Day 

leaflet there would have been no May strikes. .This.view is exaggeratr- 
, ..... pd but it is typical' (Petorburzhets). In 1898 the Party's May Day 

leaflet, occellcirtly produced and containing very good demands, had 
no effect.. The pre-May campaign of 1899 was cxcollehtly planned, , 
."". and. it was not through any fault of the comrades that it was not ;. : . 

■. carried 'out ,\: . ... 

At the height of these events the Group for the Belf- : ■ ,v. 
Emh.hcipa.tion of the Working Class was formed in March. It was wiped 
. . out several months'later by the.mass arrests which followed when 

"■ the.'authorities discovered that one of their now prisoners had in ;'■■■ 
his possession a list of the workers implicated. This group formulat¬ 
ed its basic position in a proclamation issued, in April 99. "Thea ;/. 
Urjidn-i which is made up of intelligenty, has really most, .touching';;;''' 

: ' intentions. But it keeps out of its orgr.ni.sation precisely those.. ", 

whose Interests, it undertakes to ’defend'..The workers must at' last 
take their own cause into their cwn hands." 'ai'. ' ' 

"We are not throwing political struggle overboard,'for we 
remember all too clearly that political freedom is one of;, . .. a 

■ *. , the conditions for the triumph of the working-class. But we 

do not want political agitation to hang in mid-air; wq/. want. 
it to be linked with $he immediate, realistic needs of the • 

; •. working-class, to answer the pressing demands .of the moments;..''• 
Politics are the superstructure which rests-on the social 
a'' ..;. . relations of production, and political, agitation should be 

the superstructure which serves the economic struggle? 
politics must grow out of this struggle and follow It. 

, 'V-'; Propaganda is a different matter. Here our political Ideals 

>■■/*' can end should be developed to their full scale." 

It would bo difficult in a few lines to improve on this document's 
brief summary of .the ' character and- tactics of. the .entire third 
periods .organisation along democratic lines and proclamations which 
.demanded np done th^.n civil rights, a : ■ ' r q' ..d” 

In the pre-publication announcement, of' Iskra ,, it was said 
•?•••••- that the emergence of the Group for the Self-Emancipation of the 
Working Glass proved that the ideas of the 'Credo' had been 
,. influential /“the Group for Self-Emancipation was denounced as ; 
guilty of extreme 'Econoraism'/'. As the abotoo -quotation shows, ; 

. the Group for Self-Emancipation had nothing in common with the 
'’Credo'. To be exact it expressed diametrically opposite views. 

The fact that Iskra could confuse thesd two viewpoints shows 
graphically how poorly it understood the events then taking place 
and how: it confused all thinking about the Party's historical 
development. Today only .the- publicists of the ’new Iskra ' raise - ^ 
as something, novel the slogan of thu Petersburg workers" of 1899, 

. ’Down with self-appointed reprosentatiWsi ’. 

r i have said the arrests of the spring of 1899 greatly . 
weakened clI .organ!saticns. In the autumn the leading role in 
agitation was assumed by the Group of Twenty. A number of people, 
unwilling to be bound by the traditions of the aid groups, proposed 
to publish their. own. organ, in ,their vie^s. they considered, them- 
selvos more .akin to the- Rabochee Znania group than to any other. 

This group managed, to gather together people with good contacts 
and to unify fourteen workers' circles. It issued two proclamations : ;v 
and-in. Jan. 1900, Rabochii Bistok (Labour News Sheet), The first;:;;; 
•blow was struck at this group on 4' Oct. whnn eleven comrades 
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were arrested . In early spring unrest among, the 
all the energies of the group; the arrests of 13 
brought the work to a total standstill* . , 

Such was the complicated:' course followed by the faction;! 
disputes during the third stage of the movement in Betersb^.^ j . 
shall try to summarise it briefly . At the beginning of tho tail ... 

1 stev-e - so-celled Economise -- the work was conauctec chiefly oy, . 
the" Union, but at the same time Rabochaia My„sl» |abO£he_c^ : Z^|i| 
also developed aril gained strongf!T. The spirit of tha^ime. ma^its 
folt in the ^ Uni on too. The younger members of .the. 
united in their views s Group A inelined toward Rabocfaec 2nn.a<-. ; -ir. 
Group 3 toward R r-bochain Kysl ‘, Group C - the ‘veterans r . , , n 

displeased with everything^and lost touch with active._wor*:.(l^mn s 
vih? ?h-t *the ori^ihal policy of the Union of Struggle was ; 

ISiaSt iifttSSsSe. It 4 rate until 1891*13 entirely unfounded 
; arid: erroneous.) At the end of this period, in the spring nf 1399, 

"the Union succeeded in unifying the entire work in Petersburg, out 
numerous arrests once again nullified this achievement. 

Having outlined the main developments in the .history^of^tho-. 
organisations in Petersburg, I shall now discuss die tactics of Iho 
Petersburg comrades from 1397 to 1900. It became ap.reut tl 
new period had begun when the Union felt ariven to raise ^eriGn„s 
in its leaflets for.civil rights - freedom to strike, freedom oi 
assembly, free speech and press, and inviolability of person, ihe 
Union had no time for demands that could not be backed up by power. 

futile to rcii 30 'Ceax&a' that clearly could not be realisod. 
Such demands are mere wishes. Of course, it sale, we must mcu. 
propaganda for our aspirations; but only those aspiration^ whicn 
can be backed up by sufficient fefees and means shoulu be raise. 


If 


demand r; ano 


as demands. Agitation is a call to war. Leaflets raise . , 

guide the war. Hence, in our publications wo must G it wo£l V be ; ‘ - 
for universal eaual and secret electoral rights; but it woul be 
futile and misplaced to set forth this aim in a leaflet as a a.enana 
vvfhon it is known beforehand that the workers will nothin, $9 , . 

defend, this demand, and whonthe organisation itself 

how this wish is to be achieved. Such was the dttituuo of the Union. 

Inevitably, the question, occurss can civil rights bo.attained 
under an autocratic regime? 

“We knew very well (I was told by a comrade that 

they were not attainable given the autocracy. But wo felt 
that these demands would logically, organically, le---~ tho 
workers to a demand for-broader polmtical rights. This 
~ consciously chosen method to provide the masses wi bh .. 
practicrl political education. It is absurd to think that we 
reconciled ? ourseIves to absolutism at the time, and merely 
demanded concessions from it. It was clear to. evciyone rh.,t^ 
this was only an agitational device which woulu le,n to t.^ 
overthrow of the autocracy." 

In this, however, the Union differed nfron Rabos^^^Si^t 
which found it possible and necessary to g^c first place to •. 

call for the overthrow of absolutism, to issuer leaflets y- <- x W- 
po lit leal char .actor, and to publish a political newspaper. 

But then an•event occurred^that.was subsequently widely 
discussed in our press? 


still remains unexplained„ The 


organised workers at Maxwell's prepared a leaflet rjad turned i* 


and that 

over to the agitators for printingf The 
those in which the Rabochj group was. ^ctivC;Thc ; l^i^W 
were issued in the name oi “the Union of Struggle. Hence the lu-- 
of 13 hoc. was, to' have been published by i/SSnctv 

members of the Union. This group.was sharp^ polijic^l . 

it rs not satisfied with the Union, .and ;stall less v?ith R^nocn..^- 
■Mysl^..-.-Moreover, Group A Had in;, practice gone, over to |hdp||| . v ..; 
/■sigla, Whose very raison d 'etre was the fact th^t it-. emph^ioO... 
t"He heed f o f political action. 

this group deleted from the 


^—t 

the right to: strike 


How"could it' hove happened, then, 
workers' leaflet the deomnu ior 


fdna'ias 


isenbl^ ? 
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And yet it was obvious that the workers had included these 
demands deliberetely r.nd were annoyed when they were left but of the, 
leaflet . When a factory inspector came to then on 15 Dec .end-, asked.. . 
what they wanted, voices from the crowd replied that they wanted the 
things demanded in the leaflets and also freedom: to strike and 


This incideirt has usually been cited to show f the lengths 
to which tho Economists sometimes go'. Butnthe important thing about 
it is .precisely that it involved people who wore not Economists and 
who sought for an occasion- to act differently from the Economists. 

I can explain it to myself only by the supposition that Rabochee 
Znamia considered' itself too political to raise * immediate anc. 
T p?rtTal 1 political demands - in other words, to raise demands, tor 
civil rights under the autocratic regime. 

Only this supposition can explain the fa.et that those who 
in theory placed extreme empha.sis on politics proved, over a., long 
period in their practical work, to be politica.lly more moderate 
than the so-called Economists. It was still impossible to urge in 
proclamations.the overthrow of the autocracy as an immediate goal* 
TKis"“'wa.s "feTt by everyone. At the seme time, to raise demands x or 
'partial 1 political rights was regarded by the ‘politicians as_e. v 
compromise. Subsequent events demonstrated that the tactics ox the 
so-called Economists were correct, for they led to their objective - 
the struggle against the existing political order. The fcict cited 
above shows, too, that only these tactics were possible, for those 
of their opponents led in reality to political inaction. 

The Babochee Znamia group never had any firm or substantial 
ties with workers and could act only while a third group (.bosice. 
the Union) existed in Petersburg - first the Group of Technology 
Students, then Group A, then the Group of Twenty, and finally the 
Socialist Group. Given the practical programme of Rdbochcc Znami a, 
which consisted, properly speaking, only of 'training: conssttous 
agitators in the propaganda circles', it was impossible then, ^nu 
will always remain impossible, to create a firm organisation. . 
Rabo chee Znamia had its adherents, chiefly among the intelligentsia., 

;it was suppor*fce~cl ; also by the Polish Socialist Party - tho_EPS. The 
viewpoint represented by Rabochee Znamia has been replaces or., to 
be more: precise, is being continued by Iskra -ism. And just as , 

Rabochee Znamia was alien and unconnected with the workers. movement 
IlTTetursBumiV^so Iskra-ism has withdrawn from the workers' movement 
in Russia, has opeHccTa gap between the Social Democrats ane the 
working-class. • . 

When the Party had passed beyond the stage of so-called 
EconoDism this period was subjected to a myopic critique. The stress 
then iaid’on strikes (stachkizm) was not recognised_as a tremendously 
significant expression of purely proletarian, jlbeit^primitive;^ 
warfare. As for the political significance of the events hh.ve 

described, at the time, they were judged at th £ir true ?°vo2red - - : ' 

by our bixQdy - the governnent - cj id even .by people who f^voiirca \ 

^ In" the journal Nashe Vrenia. (Our Time), published by the. 
People’s Rights society (. Nc^odnoe '^ avo ) , which was conpernem^ 
solely with the political struggle, wc read the following Jbouo 
the strikes of lo97 end early 1898 s ' m;;- , 

"The facts are all of a kind, even monotonous. To some readers, 
they may seem altogether uninteresting; the samp thing over ; . .. 
and over again a reductions in piece rates, impositions^ 
abuses, demands for penny increases, strikes, .and, as c. result, 
either penny concesssions to the workers, or defeat 
a sullen return to work under the old conaitions.^Indeog, 
the same, grey, * undraxiati c : events! Gray_-and unnrcnatic, 
like our entire life, like everything we do. Yet,..the most 
humdrum, the greyest strike, hpwever dull 

is ah event of enormous, of vital si^nifleones tb c i ^ ; 
participants, and not to the participants, alone .., Whoever 
was in. 1 Pet or sburg in the summer of 1897, whoever saw and. 
heard what was happening and mat was being said in thj; . ..• 
streets of our capital during the general strike of the . g.-g 
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textiilc workers, will probably agree with us. Those ■ 
alert, excite! faces, that heightened tone in ttho 
conversations ox people accustomed to silent labour.. 

Everyone speaking loudly, asserting that.they would nee 
yield until they won. And you felt that within the most 
ordinary, most average member of this crowd a nan hau... 
awakened. Amidst the total and age-old silence, you hearo. 
a single protesting voice, the voice of the worker. His . 

speech was still incoherent, still primitive, still expressed, 
only immediate needs and 'crude 5 material interests. But 
it was the speech of non, not slaves! The cause oi freedom 
had been born and was growing. And.the effect of such 
evnnts on other social groups could also bo observed :ih 
the streets. The most modest, the most humdrum strike is 
a- great event as.cn element of the future." 

Agitation through leaflets, as we have seen, Wag. continued- 
by the Union and Group B in exactly the sane spirit as before. But 
in pthor spheres work was taking on a new form different from that 
of the Union when run by the veterans. The 'youngsters , the so- 
called Economists, now sc-t themselves up in opposition to the.. 
•Veterans». They differed in their approach to the working-class, 
the various strata, of workers, the workers' nee as, ana t no workers 
independent activities. They disagreed about the organisations .. 

emerging among the workers, the party structure (10 be uuilo iron 
•above* or from ’below'), tho principle of democraticeprgamsa.tiqn, 
the programme, propaganda,and agitation. They also c.iff crea. in 
their attitude toward tho intelligentsia, toward liberal society^, 
•toward the economic and tho political struggle. The, .uiscgr-oomon - •.; 
bn all those questions made themselves felt and werenn^orstoouj , 
unfortunately, they did not find their way into print at the. tine..., 

Tho agitational tactics of the so-called Economist-pnriOu • 
were twice brilliantly vindicated by history. First, thoy permitto u 
the; Social Democrats to lead the proletarian masses in their_class 
struggle. Even the opponents of these tactics admitted that they 
•revolutionized the moods and tho minds of the proletarian 
(Akscl'rocl). Second, the opposite tactics, followec by Itoa-isn,_ 
weakened tho ties between the, proletariat ana the Socin!EmJomocr l ,.bic 
movement and culminated in total fiasco. (Cd. Aksel ro... ^t..t s 
that 'during tho period of so-called Economism, our movement struck 
deep roots in the proletariat, revolutionised the moods -n^tn- 
minds of considerable circles within it ana stimulated their 
revolutionary activity' ( Iskra no.55). He says further m th. are 
article, Vfhus the result“ST^he Party struggle between revolution¬ 
ary Social Democrats ( Iskra ) and the parochialists has-been the .-••• 
triumph of bureaucratic centralism in tho party org_.nis. : .ti^n. ^ 
short, the ideological crust is. revolutionary Social Dcnocr me, _ ... 
but the real content, in essence and principle, scarcely transconao 
the framework of bourgeois revolutionism.* Haring become convince-, 
during the fourth period, that tho paper on whichIskra is pr-ntc- 
,will bear anything, Aksel'r.ol comes to the following conclusion. 

'The major facts have thus 'graphically anVclearly vinaicatea ^ 

. the 1 -criticism of the theory and practice of so-calle- Economism, 
which was initiated by the publications of the. Group for thy 
Emancipation of labour -and. was continued. by 1 c?.^ .only 

rdcl th this that Cobrade Aksel’r.od.does not cite tiiesC j najor ... ... 

facts or indeed any other facts, contenting himself with a_-xscoux,. 
on what 5 could hcvc * happened. ) Nevertholess,^the ~ocs of &y v 
Economism assert that such ties had been croatea at th; price of 
-bringing Social Democracy 'down to the level of the n-sses, ..t 
the Price of deserting the principles Of rcvolutionary.. '^cu.l . 

Democracy. This is profoundly untrue. While the -dotation of ihu ■ 
Union of Stru-^vle transformed the 'moods and the min... o -ox tJ3~ . 
pSStSirtUPts p?oW.™a : *rou3M to tho prolotrxl.-t **™*A?p> 

. of scientific socialism. And in this respect. the period oi 18.98-9 
... unquestionably witnessed a step forward. 
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The oldest Petersburg programme for systematic propaganda 
I have been able to discover ce longs to 1896. It is entitled 
A Study Programme for th p Petersburg Workers' Circles and contains 
seventeen lectures. lke“last: of these lectures is a conclusion, 
and the last but one deals with the history of the socialist 
movement in Western:Europe'.'. In the footnotes.I quote the outline. . . .. 
for the fifteenth lectv ... (1’ifteenth lecture. The workers' movement 
and the tactics to be used by both agricultural and industrial, 
•workers for better living conditions (strikes, unions, funds# 
arbitration courts, boycott, May Day celebrations), The importance 
of the various strata of the proletariat for the class struggle. 

The attitude of Russian law toward the workers' struggle for their 
existence. Self-awareness - the idea of the working-class and 
self-emancipation; universal suffrage and political struggle, the 
significance of parliament for the proletariat. The importance of 
legislation in safeguarding concessions already gained by the 
workers. The policy to subject all the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange to democratic control, and the idea of 
/ socialization of means of production. The attitude of our regime 
toward the self-awareness and the self-emancipation of the workers,> 
and the attitude of the workers to the existing order.) It leaves 
no doubt that its writers were socialists and regarded the politic 
struggle as one of the means of achieving their objectives, Consv 
lyy.there is no suggestion here that our principles were being 
lowered, to the level of mass understanding. On the contrary , the 
.. propagandists raised the workers in the circles to the level where, 
they clearly understood Social Democratic principles. 

This applies in still greater measure to the period from 
.1.89*7 to 1900 . In order to improve its propaganda work, the Upion“ 
. in the autumn of 1898, undertook to prepare A Programme for Self- 
Education , which, like the ’Questions* in agitation, would 
systematize and unify all propaganda work. The experience- of the . . 
preceding years showed that the longer and more detailed the 
programme for courses of study and lectures, the less they achieved 
The lecture form generally did not.satisfy the workers. Police 
. .'conditions in Petersburg permit only small, groups to gather 
periodically; besides, the composition of itihe groups- is always 
changing. A revolutionary’s period of activity is too short; the 
arrest of a propagandist removes his skill and experience from the 
scene, and the continuity of the propaganda work is broken. 

In preparing A progra mme, xo r nelf-Education , the Union 
sought to make propaganda a coiTectTve undertaking, To:have the 
programme embody ; accumulated personal experience and elaborate on 
it. Moreover, aware of the fact that as the movement grew it was 
constantly outstripping the influx of educated manpower and that 
the influence ox the\propagandise'was confined to small circles, 
the Union wanted the workers to run their own propaganda activity. 
With the aid of this programme, the Union hoped to help the workers 
educate themselves without making them wait for the propagandist 
to answer every 'question. In this way it expected to give the 
more educated workers an opportunity to exert a systematic 
influence on those ..less advanced. In turn, this would enable the 
propagandists to put.their energies to another urgent task: 
the organisation of ad ho c lectures and discussions on current 
events and on special problems of propaganda and tactics. It was _ 

£ not until several years later that the Petersburg comrades.manager 
■i to mofee this plan a reality: in 19ol the Workers Organization 
(Rabochaia O r gan!zatsiia) published a series of propagandist 
pamphlets, Problems of Russian Life and Letters about How Things 
Work and Don’t' Work, which represented the first attempt to 
conduct a systematic propaganda course by the printed word. 

The character of A Programme for Self—Education was '- ; -k 
ed above all by the need \o train c onset ous Social Demo or at s, 
was‘decided not to depart far from the. present day, not_to begin 
with problems of the universe;, Darwin’s theory, or primitive 
culture, as had been the custom earlier, but to start with a 
general vivid description of the classes and social groups in 
modern society and its fund one ntal contradict i ens. The quest! On y ; :;y 
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'What do people live by?' was posed at the outset. The answer was 
given first in the most general terms, in descriptions of modern 
exploitation of the working people and in a statement of the 
socialist ideal. After that, other problems were’raised: the origin 
of the capitalist system, the economic evolution and social 
differentiation of Europe, the changes of political forms since 
the Great Revolution, social and political movements in Europe, 
the economic condition of Russia and its political’ system, the 
r evolut ionary movement in Russia, the international Social Democratic 
: v " movement, the Social Democratic programme, A detailed study of the 

Erfurt programme with the aid of Kautsky's book was suggested as o-' 

'■ '• ‘.ic, summing up of this short course in self-education. 

•' v. The text of the programme was in the form of a, conspectus. 

On each topic there were footnotes referring to legal and illegal 
• publications, which were listed in order from easy to difficult 
and divided into three sections. By taking the first part, one 
i obtained a bibliography and an explanatory text for workers with 

little cultural background; the second part was suitable for 
. i: intermediate groups; and the third part wa.s for the more advanced. 

Such bibliographies combined with the programme for Self-education 
made it possible to bring the entire Social democratic programme 
to all strata of the working-class. All that was required was to 
vary the difficulty of the course. Since the available literature, , 
legal and illegal was inadequate, a series of small pamphlets was t 
planned on various propaganda questions. The Union tried to recruit 
. comrades in exile and abroad to write these pamphlets and to 

■ ■ - elaborate the programme.It also sought the aid of writers outside 

the revolutionary underground for the publication of legal _ • 

pamphlets. The plans were extensive, perhaps even too extensive, r 
But at any rate, they certainly did not reveal that indifference to 
1 theory which has been so shamelessly attributed to so-called - 

Economism by Social Democrats who forget their origins.... 

And so these were the practical objectives which the young 
, Union of 1898-9 set itself: (1) to unify all Social Democratic - 

groups and forces of Petersburg into a single organisation - The 
Union of Struggle (The Petersburg Committee of the Party) -which 
would be based on a division of functions and on a.democratic 
: organisation; (2) to strengthen and systematize agitation. 

(the 'Questions' and a series of leaflets); (3) to intensify and 
systematize propaganda ('A Programme for Self-Education’... and a 
aeries of pamphlets); (4) a journal for the working masses - 
Rabochaia Mysl*; (5) a. journal for advanced workers - Rabochee 
Znamia ; (6) the May Day general strike in Petersburg. 

I shall now give a brief description of the Rabochaia Mysl 1 
group - brief, because we already have the specialised work oi 
Comrade Peterburzhets on this question. The peculiar and character¬ 
istic trait of the Rabochaia Mysl 1 group was that it strove 
consciously to make its newspaper - mirror exactly the ideas of the 
Petersburg workers. "Rabochaia Mysl' will reflect the workers’ 
life in its true light. It will help to awaken in them an interest- 
in their surroundings, to express \ their needs, and to overwhelm 
our tyrannical system with contempt and ridicule." These were 
the concluding words of the leading article in the first number, - 
Which set forth the objectives of the editors. 

.For decades the Russian socialists sought to make the 
workers think for themselves, And gradually the mind of the 
worker come to life. From the days of Khalturin, the workers' 
thoughts tried to break out, to shape themselves in words, to 
manifest themselves in a workers' newspaper. For a long, long time v 
they failed, crushed as it were in the vice of the autocratic 
political regime. At last, on the peripheries of Russia, in 
Vilna and Petersburg, the workers managed in the same year to 
- to create their own newspapers, Arbeter Shtime and Rabochaia 
■ r Jfersl 1 . The Jewish i ntelligenty - Social Democrats - caught the 
: • voice of the workers, supported it, made it loud, strong anu _ 
glorious. But it was actually the orthodox wing of the 'revolution¬ 
ary' Social Democrats that ridiculed and condemned the thinking 

^-S./iv 
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of the Petersburg worker. 'True, his ideas were untutored, clumsy, 
unsubtleNevertheless, it is a matter for rejoicing that there 
were Social Democrats, Economists , in Petersburg who supported 
: and served these worker's who' thought for thorns o lve si For -this "■ they ■ ' 
should be forgiven all. the errors that were forced upon them 
on this difficult road. (Several years later the Voronezh workers 
wrote a letter to the (Social Democratic) committees about the 
question of organising the Second Congress. Iskra ridiouled the 
: letter as •illiterate’ . 'Yes, it is true that we- had no time- to 
learn enough grammar', the Voronezh workers replied to this 
criticism.) '. ’ • 

The so-called Economists are accused tf 'lowering socialism 
to the level of the mass mind' by creating a newspaper which 
merely expressed the thinking of the workers, instead of introducing 
the workers to new ideas. 'Perhaps it is a mistake', says Peterbur- 
zliots at the end of his pamphlet,'to conduct a workers' newspaper 
along these lines. But this is an altogether different question, 
which we shall perhaps discuss elsewhere at some other time.' It 
seems to me that there- can be only one answer to this questions 
such newspapers are-»not enough for the Social Democratic movement, 
but they are enormously important and necessary, for the thinking 
of the workei-s can develop only on.Jhe condition (though not the 
sole condition) that the workers have an opportunity to formulate 
their ideas* Indeed, is it only thevwnrking class which needs 
such a newspaper? 

(People are constantly attributing to ne the view that the - 
. Social Democratic movement at every stage of its. development is ;. 
.'merely. U reflection of the moods aftd views of the working-class 
at a. particular historical noment. I have never said this, I hope/ 
that my subsequent works will show that I attribute a far greater 
creative significance to ideas than do my factional opponents. 

But oven the formula employed by my organisation, the Union Abroad, 
to express its attitude toward theory acknowledges its prime 
importances 'Social Democrats can.only bo effective if they guiue 
.themselves; not only by the general principles of scientific 
.. . socialism, but also by the general political conditions ant- the. . . 
degree of development of the labour movement'. Thus we consider 
that the first condition for effective Social Democratic action ., 
is to be guided by the principles of scientific socialism. But 
our opponents have been doctrinaire about the- doctrine by which 
. • wo wish to guide ourselves. They have become entangled in contra,- _ 
dictions, between doctrines and reality, and we therefore 
consider it essential to. stress that Social Democrats as men - of 
action must reckon with the realities of the time.) . 

The first issue of the radical-democratic newspaper_ 
Osvobozhdenie (Liberation) carried an editorial which contained .. 

TEST following linos: 'To give literary expression to ideas which 
have already formed and matured - such is our aim. JVe would be 
■quite content ix we hr.d nothing more to do than simply recorn oho 
political ideas which had bec-n freely formulated in Russia? if, 
here abroad, we could just print the words of liberty emerging 
from Russia, and act as mere typesetters and printers.' Igfcra 
(no.23) cites these words..as evidence that the editor of the 
latter ’is too moderate, too non-revolutionary even to urge . v. 
forward the liberal democrats’. Iskra finds in this a confirm®^,j.on 
of the idea' that 'every bourgeoisie is a stern '‘master” to tne ^ 
political and literary spokesmen of its class, to its lueologigos - 
■ , v a "master who seeks th turn the ideologists into mere recorders - 5 
mere coolies at its own. service,'By its ironic quotation mo-rlcs, 

Iskra: is saying:: what kind of 'ideologists' are these, af ver o-Li, 
when they are merely •recorders'' and ’coolies'? 

Nevertheless, not all the 'orthodox 5 Social Democrats 
responded in this way to Struve's statement. Here is what _Oct. 

- Riazanov, whom Plekhar.c.v characterised as an 'orthodox pedant , 
wro te ab out it % 
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"We hail you, Mr. StruveJ We' shall certainly have .no. 
criticisn of you rf you. merely record the uncensored ■ 
political thinking of the 'bourgeoisie. We, too, should 
like simply to record the uncensored political thought 
of the working-class. We are proud to be the spokesmen 
■ for the interests of the working-class, proud to 

. formulate as best wo can its political ideas, which must 
be ours as well. We always reply with contempt when 
various.'important' people accuse us of being coolies 
in the service of the proletariat-.«»" 

; Still, the Iskra. editors - or at least half of then - 

should have remembered that they too had a different view on this 
V Question; when Rabotnik began publication in 1896 ; 

"We address out- molest publication to tho new, working-class 
Russia, which is our joy, our pride. We shall devote it 
entirely to the interests of the working-class. We shall not 
impose our views upon the workers who read our publication. 

We do not assurue the role of leaders. We only want to be 
as useful as we can to those dispossessed but energe tic. 
and courageous labourers who arc fighting in our distant 
and unhappy homeland for their economic and political 
freedom. The pages of our publication will be open to all 
workers who wish to discuss their problems and to express 
their aspirations. But we arc firmly convinced that the 
■ .. more clearly our readers come to understand the tasks that 

await them and the significance of their own situation, the ' . 1 ; 
y; • • more resolutely they will rally to the Social Democratic 

’ ;\'bonner.*;; 

The Group for the Emancipation of labour not only stated its 
readiness 'not to impose its views', but even refused tho 'hole of 
v leaders'?' That was going too far! And so, the fact that Rabochaia . 

- Mysi' strove merely to mirror the' workers' thinking canno¥Tn 
itself be branded as ah error of tho so-called Economists.... 

Narrow as it wasin its political objectives, Rabochaia Mysl ' 
tobk. a step, forward. It was an advance on the previous stage reached ' 
by: the movement - that stage which lenin presents as the golden 
age of the Russian Social Democratic movement. Rabochaia My si* 
broadened the workers' circle of interests from the economicT to 
V. which the proclamations of 1895 were confined, to the socio-legal.. ... . 
There is no doubt that tho founders of the Union of Struggle of 
...1895 were subjectively more conscious and advanced politically than 
the founders of Rabochaia Mysl '. It is all the more interesting 
and significant, therefore, that objectively , in what they wrote, 
they pinned more emphasis .than Rabochaia Mysl 1 on economic concerns 

And so, the objective significance of Rabochaia Mysl 11 was 
that during the period of so-called Economism it served a special 
purpose - it fulfilled one of the tasks of Social Democracy. It 
was successful in its attempt to lot the workers formulate their 
own lino of thought. - 

V. ' 4 y.v ■■ . y 

It was with a heavy heart that comrades left for 
Petersburg in the autumn of 1900. Everything was crushed-. Everything 
had to be started again. But how? Was it best to re-establish one 
of the former organisations, broaden its programme, and seek to 
unify the Petersburg comrades? Or perhaps it would be better to 
give up the old names which, because of the ideas associated with 
them, might interfere with unification, and found a new - organisation? 
But would this new organisation bo just one more among all the 
others? Would' it not simply increase that fragmentation of effort 
which it was intended to eliminate? All these difficult questions 
vanished of themselves as soon as work was begun. 
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Wot everything hr.d been .destroyed, as it turned out; the circles . 
created by the Union, had not collapsed after the massive arrests, >.;v 
but had actually expanded rapidly during the;- ^ summer a,P-d nowjformed 
an entire organisation of many hundreds of workers. #her/tiif 
agitators who had returned to Petersburg crxio to then and began to 
present their plans for an organisation and a programmethey 
were told, that an organisation and a programme already existed. 

There was a Workers Committee. .• 

This unexpected declaration nude a great impression on the 
intelligenty . Some wore offended by the cold and somewha.t 
slighting reply of the workers to their self-sacrificing teachers 
Of - the recent past. Others saw in it a cause for real enthusiasm;.^ a: 
’fit last',. they said, ’the intelligentsia will tdee. up. itsV 
proper position - a subordinate position - in the workers' 'do 

movement.’ The Union published the programme of the Workers : 
Committee.. This first attempt of the workers in I 5 etersburg to 
formulate their principles in a programme is far- frfbm perfect. 

But it is important to note that the .political tasks awaiting 
the workers' movement are stated here for the first time. In the 
autumn of 1900 the Union, which was joined by the Workers Committee, 
was strong, and its strength at the sane title marked the triumph 
of two principles s organisation, and a now enthusiasm for • d;. : 

political action. Even Rabochaia Mysi *, no.9, declared that the Y 
overthrow of the autocracy was the workers' most important task. 




• In the programme of the Workers Committee, published in 
Ra bochaia Mjysl ', no.'ll, but drafted eailier, in the autumn of ;• 
X9'0D 9 we recicT”emone other things that ? the ultimate goal of the 
workers/movement is the political anl economic emancipation * 

. : the working-class, which can be attained only by the Social 
Democratic movement of the broad labouring masses'. 'The Union 
supports this struggle (in defence of the workers' vital, daily 
interests) in every possible way. It strives fo transform every 
unorganised movement into an organised, conscious battle against 
capitalist exploitation and the Tsarist government.' 'The Union 
' goes hand in hand with all the Social Democratic groupsanad' 
considers their uniiication a natter of prime importance. 

’The unity of the enemy - the government - deans that v/e must 
V; consider temporary alliances with other revolutionary factioris • 
ih specific cases ,'* d'", ! ";.,.ddad 

'a a . But the Union continued to be 'cautious'. In Rabochii ' 
listffik (labour News Sheet), no.5, also issued in Dcc.iyou, workup 
are called upon to prepare for the struggle. 'Our fate is saa, 
our sufferings heavy; much injustice is done us, and our demands ,..; 
should not be petty.' In reality, however, the demands were 
quite petty; they were purely ecohemic, and only the last - tne 
, vaguewt - was broader; ’the right to assemble in order to discuss 
our needs, freedom of organisation, and strikes . * ;• '■■■';* < : '\<- 

This disparity between the Committee's agitation and its ^ 
political programme annoyed those comrades^who were mare advancea 
politically. They grouped themselves orounc. the remnants ox tne . 

... Group of Twenty, called themselves the Socialist Group, ana 
published a proclamation in which they clearly stateu their 
disagreements with the Union. The Socialist ^roup presents dad 
...its programme in the first publication issued by^the Social ■ ■.■■■ 

. Democratic (Workers) Library. (Slitorial statement ,S£Ci^ . ... 
Democratic Worker s Library , no.l, 1900s _ In or^er to _^t-t-xn 
both our. immediate. aims (a considerable improvement n th _ 
material and spiritual condition of the iabpuring masses_ 
our ultimate goals (the triumph of a now, spcigiisi arder^ii: is 
essential that thewrking-class be organised as a- 
party , 

of nclitico-economic warfare to such an extent that they 
^bl* to exploit their coning victory - such is the present : .,Ov.i 
of the labour movement in Western Eurooc. The jj* , 

Rus-i-'n movement are both broader and more complex, fi.^ \< 0 -.-e 
nevement in iiuss i a is beginning in a 

still in full sway. In the west, a bourgeois revolution w..„ 
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possible; in our country it is not. The Russian bourgeoisie is 
perfectly content for the tine being. The absolutist gov.-rnnont 
has allied with it. The workers' movement alone courteously 
limits its wry ahead. It cannot develop successfully and broadly 
until the workers win political freedom for themselves. If in the 
fleet political freedom was achieved by the bourgeois revolution, 
in our country it cr-ji bo won only by a proletarian revolution. 

Russian workers must make an intensive effort to develop their 
political thinking. The economic struggle and organisation o. the 
masses must go on, but it oust be injected with the living spirit 
of the political fight " l) Although fewer workers’ organisations 
had been linked to the Group of Twenty than wore attached to the 
Union, they too gained in strength during the summer of 1900; by 
autumn they were in full fighting condition, and the work progressed 
rapidly. The (Socialist) Group declared in a proclamation that it 
had "deliberately refrained from joining- the Committee, since it 
; vfound: that the latter’s official organ Rabo ehaia My-s l 1 , on.the. 

tended to sympathise with the - moderate wTr;g of the; 

German Social Democratic Party and almost ignored the local .and 
.Vv.immediate conditions of Russian life while on the other hand it 
lacked confidence in the ability of the working-masses to gain;: .,.;, 
political self-awareness" (Jan. 1901). 

/V-agV- : - - -- At the same tine that Rnbochii List ok no. 5 and Raboehaia 
>V My si 5 no. 11 appeared, the So c i ali s Fgroup issued a proclanation~~ 
: A;; : tWibL 900 ) which dec .lared that »apart from a few of our- more 
gifted and politically conscious comrades, the workers until 
recently had only a Very vague understanding of the necessity to 
fight for political freedom, but as tine- went on the workers 
g began to understand that the struggle must be waged not only with 
capitalists, and not only for Economic interests.They began to -v 
understand that without 'political freedom, that is, the right to 
participate in tho government of thg: state through elected 
representatives, without tho right to associate end assemble, 
without freedom of speech, press and conscience, and without ■ «■■=■■■ 
bg inviolability of person, the workers could not radically improve. g 
their position’. The Socialist Group - or- labour Organisation, as 
it was called - therefore expressed its dosire to ’cooperate with 
this ever-growing consciousness among tho workers. It is convinced - .. 
that the working-class is already so strong that in the near 
d dfdture. it will begin to fight openly for its political rights. 1 ; 

'W.'i'L a -We see, then, that in December the Union was still spoakringi 
with caution about the struggle against the government. On tho 
"Wother hand, the Socialist Group also folt it nc-cessory to be • 
v cautious; the 'changes in the noedsi. of the working-class’ were said 
in its proclamation to be of ’recent’ origin, w.ile the struggle ... v 
for political rights, after all, was not to begin until the 
future, albeit the hear future. /■; 

All these developments took place in Dec.1900. The 
beginning of the new year 1901.was, therefore, exactly the right 
moment to hope for the shift of the labour movement in Petersburg 
- to political warfare. And indeed tile war did begin during the 
’March days’. A unified organisation was needed to direct this 
struggle, and, as we have seen, such an organisation was already 
being prepared by ovenfcfc. 


1 Tho editorial was written by M,I.BroiJo who ran the illegal 
publishing organisation referred to by Akimov. Droido’s views 
about the nature, of the coming revolution in Russia shows that 
even if he gave it its most systematic expression, Trotsky was 
by no means the first Social Democrat in that period to propose 
the theory cf 'permanent revolution' for Russia. Doutschur's 
assertion (The- Prophet Armed: Trotsky, 1879-1921 ,p. 105)that 
"Trotsky would”be tho'Tirst to say that the revolution would of 
its cv/n momentum pass from the bourgeois to the socialist sta-'o, 
and establish a proletarian dictatorship in Russia.." is pirc 
hagiography. /BCF/ 
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During the previous- the third - period (1897-1900), 
four groups successively held the lending role in Petersburg? 
the Union of Struggle, Robochain Mysl’, Rcbo.cheo Znonia, and the 
Group of Twenty. And if the second period (1894-7) was narked by 
the tendency of the Social Denocratic forces to unite into a single 
Union of Struggle, the third period, on the contrary, was narked 
by organisational fragmentation. The second period was clear and 
simple 5 it can be encompassed at a glance. The third presents a 
mosaic of small facts, a network of individual episodes, which I 
have tried to depict. But memory does not preserve their full 
diversify, and it is difficult for the mind to grasp their intor- 
relation. This is why the second period seems so bright qnd the.-,.n 
third so confused and tangled; one wishes the new period to resemble 
the second, rather than the third. 

V And yet the third period was one of progress rather 
than regression, compared with the second. Of course, it would 
have been best if a single organisation had been sufficiently 
strong, stable, and competent at the time to meet the multiple 
demands of the advanced and complex workers’ movement in Petersburg. 
But the constant arrests annually robbed the movement of dozens of 
people dnd gave the young political leaders no chance to gain 
experience, to develop a many-sided approach, to answer the needs 
bith of the most ill-prepared strata and of those already growing 
familiar with the idea of revolution. These different tasks were 
fulfilled by separate groups. It remained only for these groups 
to realise that they were performing separate tasks of one Social. 
Democratic movement and to show the desire to unite. This was 
demanded by the very logic of events. It had been bequeathed to 
the new period by the past. 

But in no case could, or should, the ideas of the 
different Petersburg organisations performing different Social 
Democratic functions have disappeared. Unifica.tion therefore could 
have taken place only on the basis of democratic organisational 
principles, which would have given each group a chance to maintain 
its own position. These organisational principles, upheld during 
the'third period by the Union of Struggle, were advanced and 
upheld in the now stage of the movement by the Workers’ Organisation. 
However, it was defeated by the new Iskra faction. 

Why? ' ‘ 

"The doveloament of the labour movement under the banner of 
Social Democracy has made the workers feel all the more 
keenly the need for political rights. And since these._ 
rights are essentially incompatible with the autocratic 
regime, the overthrow of the autocracy has become for the 
labouring masses the immediate, concrete objective tbf 
their battle...”. 


By this time Social Democrats everywhere in Russia had set 
as their next objective that task which could be performed only 
by the united effort of the entire Russian proletariat - the 
overthrow of the autocracy. Thus special influence wa.s now 
acquired by the Iskra group, which had seized upon objectives 
brought to the fore by the third period and as its slogan had 
taken the unification of the Party and the battle against autocracy. 

Although the workers’ movement in Russia was now advanced 
enough to enable the Social Democrats to place this aim on the 
agenda, it was still not sufficiently developed to give the_ 
correct proletarian answer to the problem and to avoit. lapsing 
into radicalism. The organisational principles and tactics oi 

Iskra were over-simplified and conspiratorial. They were mil right 

for "file average Social. Democratic intelligent (intellectuals ) 
group in Russia but could not answFr"the*needs of the_ 
workers’ movements in such centres as Petersburg or * 

or Of the Jewish proletariat in Polar—^ona Lithuania. Iherexor 
a long struggle ensued between the policies of Iskra an^ those 
of such purely proletarian organisations as the Buna, xne .. ; 

Petersburg Workers Organisation, the ’old Skaterinoslc.v 
Organisation, and their ideological spokesman - the Union Abroad. 
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She 3 und s as : the strongest proletarian organisation, suecooded in 
maintaining its position -although it hen to break with :thu 
Partv to dS so. At the fifth .stage of our Party's development, 
yd fhrr. Russian movement. ’will rise to the level at tanned by 
thpjofesh wSfcri novononf, the just denonfla of tho^Bund will 
ti- net bv our- Party. The Petersburg Workers’ Organisation, ... 
which was not yet us advanced or as strong as the Bund, proved . ,, y 
' unable to hold its own in this struggle. As a result of- the 
historical conditions under which iskra appeared. .• ft was^^ble 
to wir. over, with a very few exceptions, the entno Social ■ 

Hr no or'’tin intelligentsia. The advanced Petersburg workers 

loft l!?Sut intelligent, . Tho workers- or sf nisc.tions 
in Kiev, Ekatorinoslav, and other cities were ^estroyed in «- 
' similar manner. And finally, their spokesman, the Union of. .. 
Russian Social Democrats Abroad, like a superstructure with its 
foundation removed, inevitably collapsed, 

. I shall not venture at this moment to describe the 

full drama of the struggle between Istoa's *organisation of 
professional revolutionaries 5 end tHT^rkers Or 111 . .- 
^Petersburg. The events are still too recent, the <aoeuricn^ 
involved still too little known. It is still.too ui£ficult to 
divost oneself of the subjective bitterness and chagrin evoked , 

bylhosc oorflicth in tho W in Pofer ? b«- 6 . ™ **£&$** 
r ,necessary even now to point out the fact, an unforturm. 
fact for thc^Social Democratic movement, that not enough in|elli^e .. 
+V wpre found in Petersburg to talfe on the leadership of its 
proletarian movement. Day after day the intolli^cn jx who ham 
' n £-~A the Ot'.-t n_nisr.tion p-brjihtOnec! it« They lacked . L . . 


developed proletarian movement of Petersburg, ino run x w. 

Socini Boaoorr.tic_intolUs.cnty e g' no- TnP^-.ti 


her iniorbnl aenoerntio 

principles. „• 

The Petersburg proletariat remained without the support 
of the intelligentsia. There ore. no longer any proclamations, ^ 
leaflets, or newspapers to express its moods, its mind, its will.' 
Its spirit once again works within, hidden from the eye, 
uncontrolled* What does the proletariat conceal within its 
depths? This nighty force which is building- up unnoticeably 
ahd constantly in the proletariat will result in an explosion 
unexpected by enemy and friend alike. But how? And when? 

... ... (Geneva 1904) 
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WOMEN AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

(An attempt to synthesise the results of discussions held between 

the 3rd and 8th July ) . ■■I"'--/ 

Introduction 

Y/hat is a revolutionary perspective for women? This is a 
question which communists have by and large evaded in one way or 
another. The most.common mode of evasion is to say that the oppres 
-s&on or women is inevitable in capitalist society and can only be 
abolished when that soeiety is overthrown. The conclusions all 
efforts must be directed towards the overthrow of capitalist society, 
and women must be drawn into this-effort wherever possibles, or at 1' 
least prevented from hindering it. Why this is an evasion is that it 
■i ignores the way in which the oppression of women is itself an obsta¬ 
cle to the.overthrew of capitalism and why, therefore, a struggle 
against this oppression is ah integral part of the struggle against 
capitalism. If the-latter standpoint is accepted, then the elaborati 
-on of a revolutionary perspective for women can be seen to be a 
necessary task of communists. These discussions were an attempt to 
begin this task. To this end, certain fundamental questions were 
identified a.nd sought to be answered; What are the roots of the 
oppression of women? ,What form does this oppression take in capit¬ 
alist society? What movements have arisen in opposition to it, and 
what is the ideal tendency of these movements? What specific form 
does the oppression'of women take in India? Have any movements 
arisen in opposition to it, and if so, wha.t is their nature? It is 
out of the answers to these questions that the elements of a pers¬ 
pective would emerge. 

The Roots of Oppression 

The question we took up an our point of departure was; what are 
the roots of the oppression of women? The answer, proposed by 
Engels and subsequently accepted on the Left, that it is a conseque¬ 
nce of the development of priva.te property in the means, of produc¬ 
tion, struck us as being inadequate. These roots, we felt, went 
deeper and origina-ted earlier; the 3Ubjug<ation of women has been a 
feature of the most primitive and the most modern societies and 
appears to bo rooted in some fundamental characteristic of the hutfan 
race. What could this be? 

One possible answer which was discussed was that this charact- 
s. eristic is the basic biological difference that makes it possible for 
G ■B&G, to rape while a woman cannot. The implications of this can be 
drawn out by a comparison between human and animal-sexuality. In 
animals, sexuality is linked with reproduction; likewise in human 
beings. But in animals a merely biological relationship is involved, 
while in human beings it is a human relationship. This means that 
on. one side the relationship can rise far above what is possible for 
animals, to love; but on the other side it con also be‘degraded to 
a sub-animal level, to the forcible violation of another's person, 
to rape. On one side complete mutual affirmation of each other; oh 
the other, self-affirmation as the total negation of the other's 
humanity, the reduction of the other to a passive object. 

But the mere possibility of' rape is not sufficient to account ;>■ 
for its occurrence * The latter needs to be explained by the universe 
~al human desire for recognition. This can perhaps best be explained 
by an elaboration of Susan Brownmiller’s metaphysical parable in 
terms of Hegel's Master/Slave dialectic. The primordial fight 
occurs not between a man and another man, but between a. woman who 
rejects a man as mate and a man who tries to compel her to. accept 
him. He seeks recognition of himself a.s a desirable partner, but 
can gain it only by negating her autonomy.which' gives her the right 
to say no. Honce the fight, in which the woman is inevitably _ - 
defeated, raped, reduced to the sta.tus of a thing. Thus the first 
class division in society is that between men and woaen; women as 
slaves, objects to be possessed, end men as possessors. To begin 
with, women are ’public property', to. be possessed,, violated, at 
will. It requires alhigher development of man's sense of his own 
individuality before the idea, of permanent possession of women 
arises. (And here, surely, language is very revealing. It is said 
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that a man. 'possesses' a woman when he sleeps with her 5 "but never 
vice versa. In this one word is contained the whole, idea of woman as 
a mere thing, a possession.) 

What is being argued is not that the subjugation of women arises 
from some iherent male-aggressiveness 5 but rather that this is the 
primary form in which man seeks recognition. While the woman, by 
- biological fiat, is compelled to recognise the other's humanity and to 
depend on his volition as to whether he will recognise her or not, the 
man is bound by no such requirement. It is important to -emphasise 
‘that the essential clement is the desire for recognition, which here 
takes the form of domination, M compelling the other to concede 
recognition and thus of negating the other's autonomy as a human 
being. Ultimately it is a most inadequate.form, for the recognition 
is accorded not by another who is in turn recognised as a human being 
but by a thing, a slave. 

If this is correct, then it becomes much easier to explain why 
women have, until very recent times, accepted their subordinate status. 

To be reduced to the status of the possession of one man nay consti¬ 
tute a denial of one’s full humanity, but it certainly carries many 
advantages. As owner, he has obligations as well as rights - first 
and foremost, the obligation to protect the woman from other predators. 

On the side of society, too, it is recognised that this woman, by 
virtue of belonging to one man, cannot be violated at will by others 
without fear of punishment. Secondly, within this stable set-up, 
however lop-sided it is, some degree of human a.ffection is possible 
between the partners, and between them-and their children or at leant 
the woman and her children. These a.re compensations. So she accepts 
defee.t. Here we have a situation far more complex that Hegel’s 
Master/Slave dialectic, some of the premises of which arc distinctly 
dubious, although uncritically accepted by de Beauvoir. To begin with, ... 
the assumption that the Slave gives up the fight because of the unwill¬ 
ingness to risk life, while the Master wins because he is prepared to 
risk his life. Here, on the contrary, the woman gives.up precisely - 

because she does not wish to lose what Hegel might call her 'honour', 
i.e. she does not wish to bo subjected to a process of humiliation 
and dehumanisation worse than death. And secondly, we may question 
the assumption tha.t to risk one’s life in order to kill, rape, 
torture, plunder and enslave, as in wa.r - i.e. in order to destroy and 
degrade life - is really more human than to risk one's life in order 
to give, preserve and protect life. For women a.re certainly capable 
of fighting to the death, or working and starving themselves to 
'death, to protect the lives of those they love. It appears, at 
least, that de Beauvoir's equation of killing with risk of life is 
questionable. Yet the real loss of humanity involved for women in 
f acceptance ,of their subjugation cannot be ignored either; the abandon- 
oent' c br/i8fef- L 8f ni lS5if 1 capacities is a devaluation and mutilation of 
their individualities which produces its own special neuroses ana 
distorted expressions of love - love as possessiveness Of husband 
and children, slavish docility, an attempt to live a vicarious life 
through the made members of the family. 

It is important to stress that we are here talking not about the 
historical origins but the roots of women’s oppression. In other 
• words, this clement underlies a .11 oppression of women upto the present, 
although the oppression itself may take different forms in different 
epochs, and in a class society may trice different forms for women of 
different classes. Just as ruling class power embodied in the stc,te 
is not at all times experienced as naked coercion, the subjugation of 
women may not for long’periods be felt as brutal oppression. Nonethe¬ 
less wo found this element underlying many more subtle and insidious 
forms of oppression. . 

Very early, then, a. certcbn role is allotted 1 0 women as c. 
consequence of their biclogica.1 .difference from men. The same biolo- 
gical fact makes then an object of desire, the ca.ptivo whose desire is 
desired, and an instrument of production of the most funaanentai 
element of production — labour-powor. Around these functions an 
institution grows up - the family; The second question weaskec. was; 
■>what is the lo<:..bic::..bf the family within a. materialist conception 01 
history? 
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All societies, from the most primitive to the most advanced, must 
reproduce human life; hence in each society some specific social rela¬ 
tions of human reproduction, a specific form of the family, must exist. 
The-.reproduction of human life is simultaneously the reproduction of 
social relations of production through the reproduction cf the indivi¬ 
duals between whom those relations are formedj and the production of 
labour-power which enters as an element into the process of production. 
Xn all societies of relative scarcity, rnd especially in these vvhere 
labour-power is a dominant element in production, there arises the.' ■ 
necessity for social control over women who are the reproducers of 
labour-power. It is evident, then, that the social relations of'humah 
reproduction, kinship and family relationships,, are linked to the \ 
social relations of production and that the form of the family id v '. 
determined by the realaticns of production. We concluded that any 
definition of the node of production must account for the relations of 
human reproduction and their link withthe relations of production. '.'"■•J. 

The domination of women now becomes a more complex affair. Initi- 
ally it was undertaken in order to ensure a captive source of recog-l 
ration for the man’s individuality; but this very act gives him control 
over the production of labour-power, the most important means of 
production. This control in turn i3 a source of social recognition, 
^cognition ^ society as someone of worth end value. There is a 
distinction between these.two forms of recognition, although they are 
interdependent. Suppose, for example, that X is an excellent musician, 
who for some reason suffers a paralysis end can no longer perform. "I',,. 
For the public who admired his performances he may cease to exist; .but. V. 
there as something in his personality, an inner core, which survives’;"■ ■ 
this loss, and for someone who loves him ’for his own sake’ he certain¬ 
ly woulo. not have ceased to exist. Conversely, if his performances.; 
have been recorded, he may continue to get social recognition long . 

after ho is dead. But someone who loved him can no longer recognise. 
his individuality, because as a person he has ceased to exist,. For d 
living individual, both forms of recognition are ossontial. lacking 
individual recognition in a close personal relationship or relation¬ 
ships, he or she becomes a complex of social attributes - citizen, 
dqctor, athlete, carpenter, mechanic, entertainer, or whatever - but' 
without.any centre which con integrate those attributes into a single 
personality. And since consciousness of oneself is dependent on 
recognition by the other, the self will also be cognised as a. disinte¬ 
grated self. This will inevitably reflect back in a negative fashion 
on the; individual».s contribution to society as a whole. On the other 
hand, for on individual to express and gain recognition for all his or 
her capacities within one or a few relationships is impossible; many 
capacities require a wider social context for expression at /all, and 
lacking this, simply will not develop. An individual deprived of 
this wider social context will thus likewise be crippled, and the 
sense of loss of oneself which results from this crippling must 
inevitably distort and corrode all close personal relationships. ., ••• 

Social recognition is accorded to individuals for. some supposed 
or real contribution to society, and two major forms have existed 
historically: the performance of labour, which results in the produc¬ 
tion of a service or a material product; end the ownership of property, 
wmch, if separated from labour-power, becomes a- condition, for the 
performance of labour. In all societies where labour-power is the- 
dominant element in production, control over its production - i.e. 
control over women - would be an important source of social recog- 
nition and power (e.g. tribal societies where women and grain - means 
Of reproduction and subsistence — wore in the control of. elders).... 

Here, i?oo,.it is important to note, is a different• form of achieving 
recognition through domination, social status as nowor, control over 
other human beings. 

: ,v Once again, where does this leave women? On one side their 
suberuination is necessary in order to guarantee individual or person¬ 
al recognition to the male half of society; on the other side their 
subordination is also necessary in order to ensure social control over 
P +^ UGtiCn °? I "hour power as an essential means cf production. 

When these two sides come together, they neatly trap woman in a Cage. 

But - anu ■uhis is an important consideration - it is a gilded cage* 

So long as she produces children to the required extent and in the . 
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reQuife& mariner, so long as silo single-nindoaiy recognises the Jiang l- 
. she hes --cceptod as her Lord and faster, so long as she enr-^s for and; 
looks after the whole family, she is adulate! and-idealised as the 
repository of all virtue and honour, goodness and beauty, the' console- 
ncc of society, selfless devotion, and so on and;so forth. _Even_ . 
though this hardly counts as recognition of hor individuality, ax is 
still bettor than nothing. Challenge this role, howevrr, and she runs - 
the risk of the most brutal punishnent - being burned as.a watch, 
perhaps, or gang-raped, a form of punishment which wo■found has been 
used both in the most primitive tribal societies and in contemporary 
capitalist societies. It is not surprising, then, that most women ao . 
not challenge 5 they accept the role, and the nececssary crippling ox 
their capacities and personalities, that goes with it. An example ox 
this is the vast number of love-poems written by men to women, extoil. _ 
-ing their beauty, goodness, etc., and the relatively insignifleant 
number of such poems written by women to men, although love is supposed 
to bo their solo -end end aim in life. The point is that a love-poem, 
although addressed to an individual, is a social form of expression; 
and women, although they are Expected to express^love 111 their person, 
are not encourages to express themselves in a wider social context. 

Their creativity must adapt end limit itself to expression within the 
confines of the family. This exposes the admiration they arc acccreed 
as admiration for some treasured article of property like a fine work 
of ait. The relationship of possession in marriage is once again 
underlined in the fact that marital rape is not considered to be a ; 1 
possibilitys clearly, one cannot steal one's own property. 

Oppression Under Capitalism and the Feminist Movement 

The fundamental relation of/TO£p3l8 n s8£iety is that between 
the bourgeoisie and proletariat. The relations of reproduction must 
therefore reprod-ucc these two basic classes 5 that is, they must pro^uoe 
human individuals belonging to these classes, and therefore constitute 
a system of human relationships within which they can be produced. 

(For the moment we loft out of consideration intermediate and disinte¬ 
grating strata.) This, then, is the function of the family in bourgeois 
society. This discussion raised nchy questions. Two basic questions 
seem to bo involved. " (l) What is the adequate form of the family in 
the capitalist nibde of production? (2) Is it identical in the 
bourgeoisie end the proletariat? 

The bourgeoisie, according to the Communist Manifesto, tears, 
away the sentimental veil from the-family, and reduces all relation¬ 
ships to relations of cash. In tearing away the individual from all 
bonds of a communal nature, capitalism docs not spare the family 
community; the war of each against all of bourgeois society is the 
war of the lone individual against all other lone individuals. All 
relationships are mediated through the universal mediator, money; 
and all individuals, relating to one another and to society through 
money, are equal. The ideal tendency of bourgeois relations of __ 
a- reproduction, therefore, is towards the destruction of all sentiment, 
within such relationships and their reduction to the exchange ox 
v" equivalent for equivalent, i.Oi sex for sex or sox for money. 

Children arc' the heaviest losers in this system; having nothing- ox^ 
value to exchange, and no,.-means of struggling for their own inu.iviu.uai 
interosts, they are inevitably pushed to the margins of society, one 
only tolerated even there because they perpetuate the race. A 
magnified and- more comprehensive boarding-school system would perhaps 
be the most adequate form of bourgeois child-upbringing. As.-ror the 
principle of inheritance, the inheritance of power was aireany being 
challenged by bourgeois thought in the eighteenth century, anu £s?E 8 . / 
is no reason to believe that the inheritance of property by reiaxi^ -s/ 
absolute necessity in a world of share capital end public property, 
at any rate, the perpetuation of capitalist property can easily be 
conceived of even without such a system. Conversely, property itse 
is often an agency in breaking bonds of sentiment within the bourge s 
family (one need only think of the bitter struggles over property 
which arc well known to occur within such families). 

* - Obviously the existence of such relationships on a large.scale 

in their extreme individualistic form is Unthinkable-. This 1 ^ '.'''. 


*■ 
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because social relations of reproduction are also human relations, a jj 
relations within which human beings seek recognition of their Value 
as individuals. There is urely a contradiction inherent in bourgeois 
individualisms individuality is sought to be expressed in the form 
of individualism which is precisely a form in which it can never be 
realised because it negates the other, whose recgnition is the. ; 
condition of self-canscioushess, consciousness of one's own indivi- ; 

duality. Yet this tendency is perhaps what is at work in the progr¬ 
essive dissolution of all community ties, including those of the ••• - ' 

family, in bourgeois society. At least, we can question the idea' 
that the nucleor family is the adequate fora of the bourgeois family. 

In the proletarian family, it was agreed, there existed the 
material basis for superior human relations in the absence of prop¬ 
erty and the constant struggle against capitalist exploitation; but 
how exactly these manifested themselves was not clear. One thing 
seems to be apparent: that the relations in a proletarian family 
cannot be relations of competition, of a war between the individuals 
in it. The very survival of the proletariat depends on the limiting 
of competition within it, and this is more than a formal matters * 
a sense of solidarity and comradeship is an essential emotional > 
condition for the proletarian, struggle. If those were to be eroded 
af their most vital point, the results could be drastic. This is > 

perhaps the source of the violent opposition initially offered by 
male workers to the entry of female workers into the labour-force 
as competitors with them on the labour market, thus bringing comp¬ 
etition into the family itself. This opposition takes a reactionary 
form at first; but the impulse behind it is as much a resistance to ■ 

the break-up of human relationships which offer some emotional g ; • 

sustenance, as an effort by the men to preserve a hierarchical 
family structure. If only the latter element were involved, .it 
would be impossible to^explain why proletarian woman also seek to 
perpetuate the family, sometimes going through struggle and hardship 
in order to do so. They would not so easily become deluded victims 
of ’bourgeois ideology’ unless it in some way, however inadequately, 
met their own needs. When we discussed this question it became 
apparent that in withdrawing from the wage-labour force, women 
workers ware not merely a passive object of technological change, 
pressure from their menfolk or bourgeois ideology; rather that this, 
like absenteeism, was a form of protest against the alienation of 
factory labour, the extra burden it constitutes for them, as well 
as a positive assertion of their concern for their children's welfare. 

.The major factor seemed to be that in housework, however back- 
breaking, protracted, boring and isolated the work itself, they \ 
could- see the products of their labour doing some good to people 
they cared about, instead of being sold on an impersonal market 
for the profit of on oppressive employer. 

In fact, an examination of the history of the working class 
shows that it was the bourgeoisie who uprooted and tore apart the 
proletarian family, and the proletarians, both male and female, who 
won it back through struggle. Having been forced to concede it, 
as they were forced to concede trade unions, the bourgeoisie then 
proceeded to make use of the family, as it also made use of the 
trade unions as a means of controlling the working class struggle. 

Perhaps they did even more. It is possible that it used the form 
of the family won by the proletariat as a model for its own rcla- 
■ tions of reproduction. The nuclear family would then be a much 

more complex phenomenon than simply the bourgeois form of the family# 

It would be-the form of the family won by the proletariat under 
conditions of capitalist production (o.g. mobility of labour-power), 
and then incorporated and institutionalised by bourgeois society. 

It would bo an example of the way in which the proletariat, even •• 

though as yet incapable of achieving a revolutionary transformation 
of' society, nonetheless acts as a subject of history, leaving its 
mar s k on bourgeois society even while it is shaped by that society. 

The family in capitalist society has a measure of stability 
inasmuch as it reproduces the classes of that society and provides 
personal recognition for cno half (the male half} of that society. 

But it comes under attack long before capitalist relations of 
production themselves begin to disintegrate. This attack has come 
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from the feminist movement, whose tfi.rth takes plnoe “under capitalism. 


This question wo could not adequately answer, alt hough some _ 
tentative ideas were put forward. The development of the productive 
forcos under capitalism has two important consequences for women. 
Firstly, the development of effective net hods of birth, control, winch 
has released them from almost continuous childbearing throughout 
their years of maximum activity. With this has come the recognition 
that a condition which appeared to be natural, ordained by God, is 
in fact a natter of human choice. With the possibility of control 
over their own bodies in this area has come the demand for such 
control, which no amount of religious bigotry has succeeded in 
stopping. With the greater part of their lives freed from child- 
bearing, the idea that this alone is the natural function of women 
ceases to have any material basis. 

Simultaneously the enormous development of the productivity of 
labour under capitalism for the first time makes labour-power a _ •. 
subordinate element of production. As the creator of surplus value 
it of course still plays a crucial role; but in terms of quantity, 
the need for it diminishes with each technological advance. Axcer 
the majoir periods of primitive accumulation are over, there is hot^ 
so much a shortage of labour-power as a surfeit of it: the. necessity 
for social control over reproduction in order to ensure an adequate 
supply of labour-power disappears. Just when women become ce.pable of 
controlling their reproductive functions, society ceases to node to 
compel them to do otherwise. Conversely, the periodic necessity 
for capitalism, especially in the early stages, to incorporate 
large masses of women into the wage-labour force, undermines_from 
another side the idea that the role of women is exclusively in the 
sphere of reproduction. In these developments, perhaps, can be 
found the material basis for the development of the feminist. . ■ 
movement. • 

The feminist movement i3 directed against the inadequacies of 
the bourgeois social relations of reproduction; but it attacks _ 
these from different standpoints. There was a problem in identifying 
different currants within the feminist movement. If the criterion 
used is the method of struggle, the main divisions appear to.be 
between an individual, existential mode of struggle through an 
attempt to create new types of personal relationships, and a politi¬ 
cal mode of struggle. Alternatively, if the criterion is the jgoai . 
of the strugglethen the main distinction would be between bourgeois 
and socialist goads, and within these there could be attempts to 
change relationships between individuals as well as attempts to 
change relationships between or within social classes,_ If wo 
provisionally adopt the latter, we could, tentatively uivic-e the 
feminist movement into two raa„jor currents - revolutionary and 
bourgeois - although in any movement both currents may be closely 
intertwined. 

Bourgeois feminism which adopts politica.l methods is aimed 
mainly at the achievement of equality of women within bourgeois 
society. Its mr,jor demands have been that women should have equal 
political rights (right to vote and stand for election), equal 
rights to the ownership of property (and thus also to the exploi¬ 
tation of the labour-power of others), right to work and equal 
wages (i. e. the right to sell one's lab our-power and be exploited, 
to the sane extent as men), and cqua.l opportunities for getting 
an education, jobs, etc. It appeared that this movement^could both 
advance and hinder the a.chievenent of socialist goals en>- tno 
interests of women. For example, the right to employment ana tno 
right to vote could result in the growth of confidence, conscious¬ 
ness and self-activity amongst women; but the right to equal explo¬ 
itation which meant abandoning demands for specie.1 protection lor 
female labour, and the right to serve the nation ana make equal 
sacrifices far it in time of war, injured the interests of the 
..working class as a whole, and especially the female portion of it. 
Assessing this current from the standpoint of the total emancipa¬ 
tion of women is therefore a. complex matter; one cannot simply vn ite 
off the movement as bourgeois and therefore useless, nor c.n oh 
adopt a simple stagist view that it necessarily precedes .n.. lo,.c:s 
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to the further development of a revolutionary feminist movement, 

Tho existentialist attempts to achieve the same goal have 
ranged from de Beauvoir-type attempts to discover new forms of rela¬ 
tionships between individuals (no marriage, no children), to the 
extreme solutions of radical feminists like Shulamith Firestone who 
see the solution in the complete cutting-off of stable human relat¬ 
ions between men and women, reproduction and childcare reduced to 
purely technical functions, and so on. Here the problem that is 
sought to be resolved is the crippling of the individuality of women 
which inevitably occurs under the existing system of relationships. 

But the solution is seen in terns of female individualism which is 
opposed to male individualism. As in the case of bourgeois feminism 
which takes a political form, the premises of bourgeois relationships 
is taken for granted, so that equality is the equality to compete; in - 
tho bourgeois war of each against all, it is assumed that the assef 
-tion of individuality must be at the expense of other individuals. 

The inevitable conclusion must be sex war. 

A thorough analysis of these movements would be necessary before 
any definitive evaluation of then can be made. But it appears that 
from such a standpoint the emancipation of women can never be achie¬ 
ved. For if the problem is one of recognition, them the achievement 
of a competitive equality is no solution. Women may achieve, the sane 
degree of social reegnition as men - which is in any case very limited 
for the vast majority - but by refusing to concede personal recogni¬ 
tion to men, they do not thereby gain it for themselves. At best 
they can return to an iriginal state where institutionalised forms 
of domination have been eliminated and only brute force can subjugate 
them. This is perhaps the condition that' exists in America, where " 1 
equality for women has prgressed far, women form almost half of the 
labour force, millions of women beat their husbands, and yet women 
are daily subjected to the most brutal assaults. However much they 
arm themselves against sfich assaults, the threat of them must always 
be there, and with it the danger of toeing overcome by superior force. 

Thus two criticisms can tentatively bo made of bourgeois femin- 
ism. Firstly, that its tendency is towards pure individualism, end 
in^jfhis direction there can be no solution to the problem of recog¬ 
nition, neither social nor personal, which we found to be at the root 
of the oppression of women. Secondly that it views tho problem from 
the standpoint still of a concealed male chauvinism. The effort is 
directed towards making women the same as men; in this effort it is 
overlooked that sqne of the values that go into the definition of 
'masculinity’ may well need to be rejected by men and women alike ; 

(e.g, aggressiveness, competitive individualism); likewise that some 
of the values which are supposed, to be 'feminine' are in fact human 
qualities which should be common to both men and women. Thus they .< 
negate the contribution itfhich women can and have made to human culture. 
The love of children, for example, Marx once said that he could , 
forgive Christianity all its sins because of the love of.children 
which it introduced into human culture. But ot this day, this is : . t: 
by end large considered to be a feminine attribute. To c.ssort it 
as a human quality is to acknowledge one aspect of the contribution . 
women hove, despite tremendous disadvantages, made to human culthro. 

To seek to eliminate it from women and from humon culture is impli¬ 
citly to accept the values of . a male-dominated, achievement-oriented, 
commodity society, where human qualities which, neither win fame nor 
make money are considered to be inferior or useless. Only on some 
such c.s<$umption could radical feminists characterise child-rearing 
as aninc.1 activity - presumably inplylng that children are little 
animals Who could just as well be brought up in menageries. Para¬ 
doxically, then, this current of feminism asserts that women can 
become human only by ceasing to be women, by rejecting female sexu¬ 
ality, mutilating themselves in. r. different way, becoming female 
eunuchs. In its essence it is therefore anti-female end anti-human, 
and makes no contribution to the abolition of the dehumanised 
rela.tionships which lie at the root of the oppression of women, 
but rc.ther takes them to their logical conclusion. 

The movements which have grown up around the demand for abortion, 
protests against rape and wife—beating, demands for the reegnition 
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of the social importance of housework, r.re. potentially revolutionary 
although revolutionary goals my not explicitly be stated. The .demand 
for abortion, although it may itself be met within bourgeois society, 
is in fact an assertion of the right to control one's own body which 
in bourgeois society is constantly violated, sometimes systematically ' ' 
and outrageously r,s in the case of torture end rape, which wo felt 
were closely linked, perpetrated through the. state (police and array), 
f Thus all these demands - free abortion, no rape, no wife-beating'- 
point towards a system of human relationships, free from coercion and 
domination even if this aim is not consciously articulated. 

\ ' The Proletariat end Feminism 

i' ,'d The -recent importance being given by Marxists to the significance 

of housework perhaps expresses an increasing opposition on the part 
>. of working class housewives to this specific form of oppression, 
a Although this cannot be seen as the root of their oppression, yet it 

is an i.portent form in which oppression is experienced, as well as 
constituting the material link in bourgeois society between relations 
of production and relations of reproduction, and hence clarifice,tion 
of the relations involved is a necessary task for Marxists. The 
Socially necessary and value-creating character of housework estab¬ 
lishes on a scientific basis the roots of this domestic slavery in 
capitalist production relations; and the demand for wages for house- , 
work, however wo assess it, .at least expresses an awareness that this 
is a social problem which cannot be resloved on an atomised basis 
(c,g. sh.aring of housework between men and women). The question as to 
f Why so many processes of production closely connected with reproduct¬ 

ion have remained unsocialised was not resolved, although it was 
pointed out that partial socialisation has taken place - e*gv schools, 
laundries, processed foods, etc. An answer may lie in the large, .. 
portion of unpaid labour which cab be concealed in housework, as 
well as the necessarily labour-intensive nature of the work involved* 

Both of these factors, as Marx pointed out in Capital , make it lens 
profitable for capitalists to produce the sane goods and services_ 
by means of wage-labour engaged in large-scale production. If this 
is the case, the demand for more wages for housework (for s o me wages 
are already provided in means" of subsistence) may be one of the most 
effective means of obtaining socialisation of housework, since the 
history of trade unionism has shown that an increase in wages is 
v one of the major motive forces pushing capitalists to rationalise 

:-d\ production. But the question remains: how would it be possible to . .. 

',' v " fight for suchx a demand or related demands, given the isolated 
: nature of the housewife's labour? 

; There are two reasons given for the generally low level of • 
l'-’[r'-i- militancy among women, and although they ere often assimilated to one 

L-.,-.-’. another, it is important to distinguish then. One is that the nature 

. of household labour, the fact that it is carried out in isolation, 

makes it impossible for housewives to develop a collective conscious¬ 
ly ness or participate in social struggles except as appendages of 

their menfolk who engage in socialised production. This idea stems 
\, . from a conception which secs class consciouness as determined by the 

\nature of the labour process. Thus housewives can achieve only a 
family consciousness, since their labour is confined to the family; ^ 
j workers can achieve a collective consciousness, but one which is com mo, ■. 

!7. confined to the corporate group to which they belong - workplace or 

j;;.: trade union,thus trade union consciousness, syndicalism. The logical 

conclusion of this conception, which was asserted by Kautsky and 
emphatically repeated by Lenin in What is to be Done, is that the 
working class cannot , by its own efforts, achieve class consciousness 
or revolutionary consciousness. It is only the bourgeois intelli¬ 
gentsia, by virtue of its own. mental labour-process dealing with . ". 

abstractions like society, state, production and classes, which_can 
achieve a revolutionary consciousness which they then inject into 
l . ... the proletariat. This is a fundamentally false conception of class 

consciousness, which remains at the level of the most superficial 
l.determinants of consciousness and fails to comprehend how conscious- 
develops through the striving to understand struggles whose nature 
is determined by the totality of social relations ar.d not simply 
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by relations in the workplace. Thus it is completely unable to. 

Explain important periods of working class history; for example, how 
it was that one of the most advanced forms of struggle and orgcnLi.hation, 
the workers' government, was discovered in 1871 by a Paris proleta¬ 
riat consisting largely of small-scale producers with a significant 
proportion of women, and without the help of a bourgeois intelli¬ 
gentsia giving them class consciousness from outside, ' A :.; fad- 

The _ other reason commonly given is that women, having the res¬ 
ponsibility of maintaining the home due to the sexual division of'l. 
labour, are emotionally far more vulnerable to the hardships of 
their children, and therefore unwilling to engage in any action 
which endangers the family welfare and income. This condition would 
apply not only to housewives, but also to women workers, and appears 
far more plausible than the first reason. We have reason to believe, 
for example^ that where women are unwilling to go on strike, or to 
let their husbands go on strike, or act as strike-breakers, the reason 
is their commitment to the family welfare. Likewise the extent to 
which they drive themselves on a piece-rate system, sometimes com- 
pe-titively excluding casual workers in the process, is also a 
function of devotion to their families. They thus a.ct on the inter¬ 
ests of a corporate group - the family - without taking into account 
the interests of the class as a whole, just as for long periods the 
workers struggle for the interests of a wider corporate group 
(based on workplace, industry, etc.) without taking into account the 
, '. interests of the class as a whole. In both cases there is on adap ¬ 
tation to bourgeois individualism, inasmuch as competition between 
these sub-communities within the working class continues to occur; 
but also an adaptation of individualism to the needs of the working 
class, inasmuch as competition within these subcommunities is elim¬ 
inated, Butthis is not a-static contradiction requiring an external 
agency (the bourgeois intelligentsia) to break it. Rather, the 
dynamics of the class struggle itself lead to situations where the 
apparent contradiction between the interests of particular groups 
r : of proletarians and the class as a whole disappears and the entire 
proletariat is able to constitute itself as a community, a.class for 
itself. And it surely not accidental that it is in such periods that 
women have been most active, shown the greatest initiative and 
courage in struggle. At any rate , one of our tasks would be to 
study such situations from the standpoint not of a theory of class 
consciousness which views the proletariat as a passive object of 
bourgeois ideology, but a theory which conceives of the proletariat, 
including the female portion of it, as conscious subjects struggling 
to define and achieve their historical tasks. Prom this standpoint, 
the struggle of proletarian women to protect the interests of their 
families takes on an entirely different significance; it is implicitly 
a struggle to preserve a concern for personal relationships, the love 
of children, mutual recognition end love, even if it takes on the 
appearance of passivity, docility or conservatism; it is therefore 
not to be negated , but transcended and thus preserved in th o wider 
struggle for socialism. Without this contribution, socialism would 
appear as a society of socialised production in which there is 
comradeship and solidarity but no love; social recognition for the 
capacities of an individual, but no recognition for the individual’s 
personality c-s an integrated totality. This is probably the way in 
which socialism is conceived of by most proletarian women which is 
why, possibly, they show little or no interest in struggling for it. 

The way in which collective struggles in their place of residence 
(against extortionate rents, eviction, neighbourhood rape,etc.) ms 
well as attempts at cooperation and mutual aid begins to develop a 
collective consciousness in proletarian housewives which is then 
further developed as these struggles mesh in with more generalised 
social struggles - this is a process which has not received even a 
fraction of the attention it requires. Such a study is necessary 
in order to understand why ceratin forms of organisation and struggle 
- e.g. trade unionism - have by and large received little interest 
from women, and to identify what forms of organisation and struggle 
can fully involve them and historically have done so - e.g. the 
Commune, street committees, soviets, etc. 
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It is from this standpoint, the standpoint of the proletariat 
as a conscious subject struggling to constitute itself -s o, class, 
that the importance of specifically feminist struggles within the 
working class (e.g. against wife-beating, rape, the commercial use 
of the female body, etc.) can be guaged. For the working class 
family is the sphere where wage-labourers are produced - i.e. not a 
tilings labour-power, but living individuals which this labouring 
capacity is embodied. Hence it is important not only that a mere 
capacity to labour be reproduced, but that living individuals prepa¬ 
red to accept the.system of wage-labour, of factory discipline, of 
enforced production of surplus value, be reproducer.■ And here the - 

bourgeoisie..has scored a success. Just as it was able to make use of 
trade unions to limi£ the class struggle after earlier having been 
forced to concede the right of combination, it has been'able to use 
the proletarian family, won from it by bitter struggle, as a breeding- 
place for 'good* proletarians. The hierarchical structure which_ 
still exists in proletarian families - not merely because lt^ia aomin 
-ated by bourgeois ideology, but because the basis for this coaptation 
to bourgeois ideology exists in the continued search for recognition 
as domination - reproduces in the most intimate sphere of life the 
fundamental features of class society. Children who daily see their 
father giving orders to their mother, who see their father beatin^ 
their mother and are themselves ill-treated, perhaps by both parents, 
can only grow up accepting it as a 'fact of life that human_society 
is inherently hierarchically structured with those above_haying the 
right to use and abuse those below them. The authoritarianism of 
factory and state becomes far more easily acceptable if authontar 
-ianism is seen as an essential element of human relationships as 
such, and the reduction of human beings to mere embodiments of tne 
commodity labour-power is so much the more credible when ^ey see 
women being treated as possessions, use-values, objects, commodities, ^ 
in their own homes and in society at large. 

It follows that the acceptance by women of the present situation 
is a condition for the stability of the capitalist system, while 
struggles against these forms of oppression in fact strike at t 
roots of the reproduction of capitalist relations of production 
reproduction. As Marx pointed out in relation to the jnglish an 
Irish workers, it is onconceivable that the proletariat coule over 
-throw the class domination of the bourgeoisie unless it haa first 
eliminated all relationships of domination and subordination within 
its own ranks. Another way of putting this, is to , t 5® nfliti0I1 

constitution of the proletariat as a human community is the^condition , 
of its revolutionary success. So long as proletarians^ collaboya 
in suppressing the development of the capacities of other proletarians, 
they put obstacles in the way of these others participating_xn th 
class struggle and thus constituting working ?J ass “J.' 

the same time they dehumanise themselves ana thus ren.^r thems; . 

less capable of struggling, against the dehumanisation of ^our^epis_ 
society! One example of this is the ^demoralising^ effect on th^s c lv e s 
of the acts of rape and other atrocities committee £y the Rea Army 1 
Germany. Another is surely wife-beating in the working- th 

other forms of male chauvinism, even if they are concealea^underthe . 
cover of revolutionary phraseology. As Engels correctly ^marked, 
in such families the man is the bourgeois, the woman_the proletarian. 
The worker first has to fight the bourgeois m hajoaelf. ** *?, ~ . 

be successful in fighting the bourgeois class.. Male chauvinism in 
the working class, like chauvinism m the working class ,, is - io - 
in which bourgeois ideology enters the proletariat f f' t . 

The solution to the corporate (family) consciousness^of __ >; 

housewife cannot be the countergosition of another corporate rnteie., 
(say, that of the factory or trade union), but, rfither, it S jub|^| 
on into a wider class interest which does not oppose but preserves , 
H^in?o?est of ?h#femily and especially of ^e children.who mgr- - 
not be capable of directly fightingfor^their own 
such a class interest is not constituted, hostility ' 

between competing corporate groups, or mutual contradict! 

^ri^e But it is important to uii&erstanu tlwfc this is - _ 

-On in reality , end not merely a consequence of the backwardness 
or illusions of the women. 
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.../ Thus the socialist feminist struggle against dehumanised human 
relationships, against recognition as domination and for recognition 
as mutual affirmation, is an integral part of the struggle for 
socialism, a part without which that struggle cm not he successful j 

it is also a necessary struggle in the sense that male domination^-A/a 
within the working class and passive female acceptance of it cotfSVrv.d 
directly into conflict with the tendency of the working class s triple 
which increasingly demands the solidarity, unity and active partici¬ 
pation of the whole class. At the same time, the ultimate 'onicncipa- 
tion of women cannot be achieved without the abolition of the . ' : . :.a, 
division of labour and the achievement of communist production, which 
will allow the full development of the capacities of men and women 
alike and accord then social recognition, at the same, time abolishing 
class (1 onination, one of whose forns of expression is tho rape onfl 
torture of the dominated class. The possibility of free expression 
of all capacities in socialist production and of social recognition 
of the individuality expressed in those capacities will eliminate • V. 
the crippling effect of both domestic slavery and wage slavery which 
is largely responsible for the norfiifi possessiveness in human rela¬ 
tionships which is sought as a substitute. In a society where social 
recognition is gained not at the expense of others - through competi 
-tion and domination - but through cooperation and mutual affirmation, 
any attempt to gain personal recognition through coercion, limiting 
or robbing the autonomy of the other, would be a contradiction.- In 
bourgeois society, self-affrimation, both in so vial arid in personal 
relationships, is necessarily at the- expense of the other? in personal 
relations, self-affirmation of the nan tokos the form of egoism, * 

negation of the other, while affirmation of the other by the woman 
takes the form of self-sacrifice, negation of the- self? in society, 
self-affirmation takes the form of eliminating others from the 
competitive struggle, 'while tho only affirmation of the other which 
is at all possible is the involuntary withdrawal from competition 
after a defeat - e.g. 'one capitalist always kills many 5 . The prole¬ 
tarian struggle is directed against this principle in both personal 
and social relationships, and thus tho revolutionary proletariat, 
which struggles to build a communist society, is the agent of the 
emancipation-of women, and the women within it acquire cm especially 
important role. This much at least can be said, although to attempt 
any further specification of tho form which human relationships will 
take in a future society is difficult. . Some such attempt,'however, 
has to benade, since it is the task of communists to anticipate - 
not only in theory but also in practice - the relations of d society 
which has yot to be built. 

Women in India 

Avery brief examination of the condition of proletarian women 
in India indicated that in terms of living standards and hours and 
conditions of work they were not far from the level to which women 
had been reduced by the onset of the industrial revolution? however 
that this degree of exploitation occurs in the context of an advanced 
capitalist world economy where it plays a specific function. The 
part played by the intensive and expensive exploitation not only of 
wage-labour but also of household labour in reducing the value and 
price of labour-power is an important element in the development of 
capitalism in India and needs to be further investigated. Here the¬ 
re le vance of establishing the social character of proletarian house¬ 
work is once again felt, for unless household labour as well as wage 
labour is included in the calculation of the working day, the true 
extent of the exploitation of female labour cannot be grasped. 

Another peculiarity was the persistence of family relations 
Characteristic of an earlier mode of production which, although a ' 
breaking down, has not entirely disappeared. Again, the possibility 
that because this breakdown occurs not in a period of early capita¬ 
lism but in the context of an advanced capitalist world economy, it 
could lead to a stabilisation of certain intermediate forms, cannot 
be discounted? at least, it is clear that the process of breakdown 
end reconstitution of the family docs not take place in the same form 
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as in Europe. Conversely, however, bourgeois rights (the right to 
vote, etc,; have been granted to women in India without a struggle of 
their own, as a by-product of the struggle for bourgeois right's in- 
other countries. These circumstances may account for the faC'tathat 
a feminist movement such as arose in Europe end America has never 
orison in India, and perhaps may never- arise on a large scale-; 
struggles:of a bourgeois-democratic character have been short-lived 
and have never acquired a mass following. Thus a situation exists 
in which an extremely high degree of exploitation of female labour- 
power is under-pinned by social relations of reproduction which make 
it alr.io.sj; impossible- for women to struggle effectively without risking, 
social ostracism or worse. At the same time there is strong pressure' 
on them to participate in working class struggles in order to make 
them more effective, and this pressure particularly comes to the fore - 
at times of intensive working class struggle. At such periods, then, 
these women would be subject to painfully contradictory pressures s 
between, on the one hand, their conception of themselves and their r 
role in society which has been instilled into thorn since childhood 
and which is reinforced by real concern for their families, end, on 
the other hand, tho militant role they are expected to play on demand, 
which inplies a sacrifice of fcimily interest. A crisis of identity 
. results; since the self is cognised only in relation to the other.■■■ 
the contradictory conceptions of hersllf which, a woman is here presen¬ 
ted with must lead to a questioning of her own identity. While this , : g 
may be a creative contradiction if she is able to discover an identity ' 
in a higher level of self-activity then is involved in the role of 
cither home-maker or nainipulated support for some outside struggle, 
it can also be a painful and disorienting experience if such a 
solution is not found. It is also important to note that this is not 
a contradiction between individualism and class consciousness; for 
family consciousness id a form of corporate consciousness which in 
India often leads to an almost total negation of the interests of the - 
woman, while the alternative that is posed by militant struggle, so 
>y : long as it oyposod to the interests of women and children, is not 
yet a class Interest cither, since it is not the interest of the 
proletariat .as a whole . What the exact effect this contradiction 
has on the consciousness of women; how this can be resolved; whether 
struggles have occurred in which women have discovered ways and means 
•of transcending their family interest without negating it, end 
simulttnoously achieved -a --'higher -degree of self-identity and self- 
activity; if so, what form these struggles have taken, and what forms 
of argnnisation they have been embodied in - all these questions 
require answers in order that a systematic perspective be built, and 
they can be answered only through sensitive discussions and involve-, 
nent with proletarian women end their struggles. 

Conclusions 

” It is evident that these discussions posed mr.ny questions, most of 
which were answered only very tentatively or not at all. Yet they 
indicated that the problem of women *3 oppression and hence the solution 
., to it is a far more complex one than simply a matter of ’equality 1 
and 'economic independence'. Inequality and economic dependence on 
males ore not the cause of oppression, but merely forms in which that v . 
Oppression is manifestod; the roots of oppression lie much deeper, and 
unless they are discovered and destroyed, the oppression of women will 
continue despite full employment and formal c-qurLlity. At the same title/ 
the forms of struggle and organisation through which women crin fight 
for their omancipo.tion, the transitional steps they must take, the 
relation of their struggle to that of other oppressed and exploited 
groups and to the working class struggle as a whole - all these have 
to be determined far more concretely than they have been hitherto. 
Otherwise the assertion that the emancipation of women is inseparable 
from the socialist revolution remains a mere idea whose truth cannot 
be -proved in practice. The process of resolving these questions 
is nothing but the elaboration of a revolutionary perspective for 
women. 
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PT.CTORKS OF IHTERNATIOKAL TEHDENCIES:. No^ 


VfflAT IS REVOLUTIONARY MARXISM? 
(published here in abridged form) 


KIIPOHA .KAN* ICHI (1958) 


(Introductory note on the translation of Kuroda’s text by the . ± v 
Ant-.i, Stalin -ism Study Group : - A few words must be said her <3, t o -exjia^ ; . ; 
the choice of English equivalents selected for some of the special . 
terms used In this book and elsewhere in Kuroaa 's ’"^ings. First of :; f 
all, one must grasp in outline the methodology. Marx s dialectical 
method, described by Marx in his "Method of Political Economy , .^ v 

adopted by Kuroda and developed as an all-emracing t ^ d S° s ?; ocess 
According to Kuroda, the process of human cognition (and the ^process., 
of the evolution and application of theory) by tte thinking and . .,... . .. ,,. 

acting human subject goes first in a descendingriirection.ie , :from 
the concrete sense-data, through two stages (phenomenal 
substantial theory) , to abstract,universal theory. This ^ the 
level of essential theory (honshitsu-ron). After having arrived at: . , 
a formulation of universal essential theory, one ppoce^s ^ the n ^..^ ; , 
opposite, ascending direction. That is, on the basis of the essenti§^„.,.^. 
theory which has already been established, one evol/es special ; 

stadia! (stegef theory corresponding to the present stage, and : j y : .; 
finally, specific real (or reality) theory. The special stadial. 
theory and specific reality theory taken .together are c ^ led . 

"phenomenal pattern theories”. These theories are understood to • # 
be the various theories derived in the ascending .process from ^v;Vb : : 

universal eidetics as one proceeds towards applying essential theory, 
to immediate reality. (The descending process is aiso referred twv 
as "analysis", while the ascending process is called synthesis .) v.; v/ : v ; n. 

This dialect Ida 1 process of human cognition (and ofthe evo^tlon 
and application of theory) is grasped as embracing both epistemology..; v 
and ontology, and as containing also the science of logic^ -Tnis- 
Marxian dialectics, outlined here m the simplest possible terms, 
is dealt with In somewhat greater detail in Kuroda s books Th 
Logic of Formation of Marxism" (in Japanese) and The Quest of 
Contemporary Materialism" (Japanese). The entire range of Idea . 
underlying the philosophy is treated in his voluminous .Hegel and 
Marx" (Japanese). Chapter 3 of tne present book ( bbat is the .V:F, : 

contemporary unfolding of Marxism?" / reproduced bel ogO ■ i of ■ ; Vo : . 

succinct statement of the process of evolution and application v . 

: the dryland; deserves the closest study. ;;.y 

■ ■ ■. To re turn now t o a consideration- of the terminriogy, let us take^ 
up first the word honghitsu-rop. The word has been ^J^late / th | • „•/ 
sometimes as "essential theory” and sometimes as 

latter term is borrowed from Husserl, who uses it in^the sense o . 
"science of the essence", "science of essentiai being , 
wissenschaft ). The term "principle theory* [g|Qfi^ni } _deri 
from the economics of Uno Kbzb, is also applied sometimes tc 

universal eidetics. . . . . '.j r vW 

1 The word he shotekl blocatlon a l"V also eposes donslderahle. difaeulhr 
•’ ids. The word is the adjectival-form of the noun basho, which means . 
simply "place” or "location". The "location” is understooddas ;V•• ;r : :b;.iv : v 

being the material -world containing the two conflicting moments,. ; • ^ 

the object and the subject. fiasco is a key concept^in^the 
philosophy of Nishide Kltaro. Kuroa? distinguishes- Jetween_the 
Lshotekl benshoho ( "the dialectics of location") and kat^Ki r .w: 
benshbhb" ("the dialectics of process’) and speaks often of Sg eg 

bashoteki tachiba ("locational standpoint^). TSIief 1 - 

location has to domwith grasping an ^object Record ing t o 1 ; Vb/'b 

(ideational) principles, while the dialectics of process is that 
' connected with a historical (consecutive) grasp. A : 

of reality must combine both the logical , and historical-.a specie 
in their distinction and correlation. 
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the ‘’subjective standpoint w ( shntaibekl t adhiba) Is often alluded 
to. Kuroda' links, "subjectivity" (shutaisei)' with the -praxls-oriented ■ 
^..wiprint (i issanteki techibo ). It is a mistake to seek solutions 
fob problems by confining them only.,;to the internal/aspects of the _ 
hrraan being, since the problems to be solved are raised in the 
objective sense* The "contradictions’* be tween the environment and. 
the human being cannot be really solved by_merely_eliminating 
spiritual defects within the human being.- The real solution of such 
"objective contradictions" can be attained only by bringing about 
revolutionary change ( henkaku) in these "contradictions" between-, 
the environment and the human, being. "It is not enough merely to 
remake the internal aspects of the human being; it is necessary -o 
act on the envirenmont surrounding the human being and to remake 
in the manner desired by the human being. Rather than poking on 
passively,- it is necessary, on tne contrary, to act positively 
/on the environment/< This attitude, of revolutionary change of theg 
environment is the p raxio-orientod stand point, and it is here that 
the subjectivity of the human being is. established. Subjectivity means 
•precisely this sort of positiveness ©r activeness of the human 
being, the standpoint, of praxis aimed at revolutionary change .. > . . 

(Kuroda, Shakaikan no tan kyu). Thus, the "subjective standpoint* 
means in general terms the standpoint of the active, self-conscious 
human subject carrying out revolutionary change, of the thinking, 
active human subject realizing: historical tasks locationally at 
the• present time.'' / ' m . : ••• 1 V. 

•/The:’present time in which the historical subject acts is^referred to-f' 1 
:':$:S/the "active present"- ( koiteki genzai l, that isthe historical •••■•/ 
present tense, the time of. present activity which includes within 
: itself / past, present and future. The history of society, according • ^ 
ito Kuroda, is always created locationally at the active present. 

The fundamental laws of society do not exist apart from the .. 
historical patterns of social production, but are present as the 
"Eternal Now" f eien no imd which is at the root of the multifarious 
historical patterns and are constantly-being realised in the 
present tense by human creative acts. Historically, really* ^nd 
hence locationally also, the very genesis of society is precisely . 

/.irt the locational creation at each active present. 

/iioKuroda/s writings, the term M substance( j ittai ) always' refers: tt 
j,the, social entities or. individuals which act and play roles in the: 
.unfolding historical processes. A social class, an individual, or ' ; 

an organization may be a "substance." in this sense. The Japanese 
verb 1 nor Ik oeru is translated as "transcend". The term refers to 
- ’/the process ~by which the revolutionary communist movement location-, 
ally overcomes (transcends, surmounts; in theory, in organization, 
and in the actual movement as a whole, the established 'stalinist 
or Social “Democratic 5m u left"-wing movements and establishes itself 
ir. place of them as the true revolutionary vanguard of the working 
class. The concept of norikoe is the very essence of the organizat¬ 
ional tactics of the Japanese Revolutionary Marxist movement, ihe 
Japanese v/ord corrv spending to the German Aufhobnn/: \ chi yet ) is 
translated here consistently as "sublation". "iquatior.isrr.^ 

• ta< l amor.o-shuri ) -is an over-simplified, direct identification of 
facts with theory in v;hich theory (or thought/ is directly equ3tee 
with the development of objective existence itself, finally, 
panose n^mes given with the surn<in«fc Tirst* -follower by 
the given name, in the native fashion. 

Ant, 1-Stalinism Study Group ) 

, 

Publications of Kuroda and the Japanese group can bo obtained 
by contacting Larry Moyes, 715 Tenth Avenue, San !• rencisca, 
California, 94**8, U.S.A. 
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II. A Cri.ticism of Japanese Trotskyism. (Abridged ) * 

Inside the Japanese Trotskyist•Association /Fourth International/, 
it appears that two different 'rganisalioiial tactics arc be.in," 
err.steered. One is based on thf fact of the irredeemable degonernt- 
irn of the established parties (the Stalinist party and the Social- 
1 emocrpt.ic party); it is a tendency towards establishing u new 
Communist party (a Trotskyist party) outside of these established 
parties and towards gradually pa 11 ying dissatisfied elements and v; : ; ; 
opposition factions around it. To the other tendency belong those eddd'd 
who want to establish on the outside a commend headouarters 
ideological struggles end political struggles. On the one hand, 
the struggle policies laid dovijt by this command headouarters are to; 
be applied in the mass movemen t to revolutionize it, while On the 
other hand the' policies are to be taken directly inside the parties • 
of the Stalinists and'Social Democrats, 'in this way moving them as 'Uy.yV 
a whole in a direction whiqh would bring about- their transformation 
(transformation of the partfe s .-themselves by means of the. creation 
and rallying of a Left • Opposition inside the established parties) .. 

In this way, they hope, to establish a new Communist Party. If the . 
former can be called a snowraan r type tactics, the latter may.be called 
a rush-in type tactics.' : J’J 

Under conditions such'as those applying in'this country , wherethe ; 
creation and rallying of the revolutionary opposition is still y 

weak, to adopt exclusively theformer type of organisational tactics 
is; not only unrealistic, it is even impossible. This is So because f • 
such an organisation would be Subject to an extremely great-".- 
possibility that by becoming a small elite organisation, it would 
inevitably fall into sectarianism. Furthermore, rather than the 
subversion it would receive fr -m the police power of the enemy ! 
class, it would be subject to Increased provocations and regressions 
from the Stalinist bureaucratsj and their lackeys. Therefore, it 
possible that it would be nipped .in the bud before it was able to /d;; ..'dy 
strengthen and expand its nuclpnr organisations. The second ... 
organisational tactics, called; the rush-in type, are basically more, 
realistic than the first type jof organisational tactics. _¥e must 
b asically adopt this organisational tactic. However, this alone 
would be quite insufficient. r 

We revolutionary conmunists, wno believe firmly that the revolutionary^ 
struggles cannot be pressed fojrward v/ithout overthrowing the Stalinist: 
party and its bureaucrats who ire constantly inhibiting and betraying 
the liberation struggles of tjhe working class, have at the same 
time another urgent duty, that; of adopting united front tactics. We 
have aims other than that of merely creating and rallying a. true '.-d'vw- 
Left Opposition. At the s.ame time, we must co-operate with all v 

opposition forces who are dissatisfied with the central leadership ,dr 
and are resisting it. .We.-must take united action with them or :for*m 
unite d fronts with them in order to effectively realize our 
immediate aims. To.forget about questions of united fronts and 
united actions for the realization of common goals, and to make a 
goal in itself out of rallying and strengthening nuclear organisat¬ 
ions as a means for realizing (aims — this is nothing but star.cir.g 
on one's head* 

Why I'.ust a United Front be Forced? 

Among our Trotskyists, there are sme who do not agree , that the 
chief organisational tactics for the time being must be the format- 
. ion of a broad, united front of the Opposition aiming overthrow 
of the Japanese OP liainstreatn and the realization of united act: r.s. 
Thf-y adopt the standpoint that ouch a united front of nnti-ctalim sts 
would be worthless unless it vas based on the- "purity” of . : : Y 

Trotskyists as its. nucleus'. That is, they adopt the standpoint .v.;,V ? y;: 
that in the broad coalition.. o| the;' Opposition, one ought to nose 
the ru*stion: "Uhct is the basis of solidarity-'* and that anti- 
Ot-'llnism cannot be made the. lasts. Thus,raidinp tactics • , rv 
natural.' j taken with regard to the 'Opposition faction, and tnc.ro 
necessarily results a tendency to limit tlw Tr' 1 lying of the ft 
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, Opposition** to the creation of a collective of. one-hundred—pgrcenfc- 
br-mare' Trotskyists, .and to -.make -thiS a goal in itself* This is the 
• reason -why* the. Sectarianism of the Trot skyis ts be comes inevitable , , 
<;wh:fley:.ft^ ; th'e s ame time repid growth rof ' the organisation; is? impeded...' • 

Generally speaking, it is necessary to form a united front and to 
engage In unite d actions because of the relative weakness of the 
nuclear substance which is attempting to realise a definite goal. 

Oh account of this weakness, the formation of a united front and 
joint struggles are required, of necessity. However, if one were to 
; begin by. establishing a priori a "criterion for solidarity*' ( in >v 
: actuality, Trotskyism), this would; be to put the cart before they - . 
horse. Here there is a rudimentary aberration concerning organisat- 
ibhal tactics on the part of the seif-styled Trotskyists. As long' 
as they ignore political ? collabrration for realizing victoriously . 
common goals and begin by imposing ideological frameworks in 
.advance, our Trotskyists cannot possibly co-operate with anyone 
except pure Trotskyists, and the natural result is that they are 
driven into the predicament of having to maintain their existence 
permanently on a one-man one-party principle. This is riot unrelated 
to the fact that they refuse to adopt a practical standpoint, of \ 
advancing together with their revolutionary comrades struggling to ,v 
break out of the morass of Stalinism, but on the contrary adopt a :. 
backward-looking stance oftrying to raise these others up to the 
level of Trotskyism. '■> 

The sectarianism of the self-styled Trotskyists reveals itself-in 
concentrated form in the fact that our Trotskyists, claiming that 
they defend Trotsky’s theory of-the "degenerated worker s’ f.state;' 
dan domnothing more than display hostility towards those who deny ... 
this theory and who define the contemporary USSR in terms, of v/., 
bureaucratic state capitalism., red imperialism, or bureaucratic., •. 
collectivism (hereafter let us call these latter - Trotskyist .. ■. .'<••' 
factions, or revisionist Trotskyists).. It is absolutely impossible. 
to carry on a revolutionary communist movement with the infantile 
sensibility which makes them say: "Since we have the duty of : • f.. 
preventing, 'at whatever cost, Trotskyism ffom being confused with 
anti-Sovietism or anti-communism, we ought not to take united 
actions with adherents of the‘concept of red imperialism**. Nothing 
could be more stupid than to’fear*that Trotskyism might be confused' , 
with red imperialism. Generally speaking, a revolutionary political 
movement is on the phenomenal level (although not on the essential 
level) something extremely unclean and full of misunderstandings. 

It is most essential to realize the paradoxical fact that politics 
itself cannot be sublated unless one makes use of even political, 
all-too political "intrigues" (in this, no revolutionary can 
-surpass Lenin). Therefore, one ought to engage in the "intrigue" of 
making use even ef the red imperialists /. ie, the factions calling . 
Russia red-imperialist/ to help in the task of driving to collapse 
the UCP leadership, which finds itself in a maelstrom of wavering 
and confusion. If we are unable to take advantage of the ideological 
and organisational collapse of the Stalinists and bring about a 
,-fcv/ard-moving rallying and uniting in the direction of revolutionary 
communism,:and should there occur a situation in which the movement 
was taken in the direction of /. factions defending the theory of/ 
red imperialian, then this would be nothing but our own defeat as f....., 
revolutionary communists, and it would merely prove that our 
ideological struggle s today are ineffective. However, we absolutely 
do not anticipate the occurrence of such ? situation, and we will 
'carry cut energetic theoretical struggles to prevent it. If we were,:.; 
so. afraid of being contaminated , by red imperialism that we could 
do nothing but try to isolate it from the very beginning, this would 
make it absolutely impossible to..realize the revolution,, even though 
it would certainly enable us to defend to the death the purity of 
Trotskyism. Like our Trotskyists, the revisionist Trotskyists 
also abandon the revolutionary movement and engross themselves in 
Compiling collections of quotations from the classics of Manx and 

<: .thby-'. ; Can do , nit hing but to j eer at .the., "rebe llioh,: without on-' 
c#.u.$e t? of the "little IretskyiSf^ 1 ** Thus,"both-of them.-appear to 
be-.fated togb.fewn to their ’TneVitabl.e dolmfall," ns Trotskyist 
d^ptf ©hsutbgether;with the Stalinists*f-d f; Jiff f f -vf■ ff.;,; 


m 
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Unlike our sectarians, who are fated to go to their ruin in’ this, 
manner, we must "permanently” enlarge revolutionary nuclear organisat- 
//."• ions ancV realize the revolution. This will he pcs sible only by 
.-.r .rallying s United-frent fo r the r ealisation of our immediate struggle 
•xj ■■' tactics-' and common goals Hbuh 'not a common id e ologi e a lb a sis.) , or by 
engaging;, in united actions* In/Shis case-politic? 1 cbm promises ere 
necessary. In fact , they "are .even , inevitable . However., even though 
we. are ■ besmeared with mud in the political .SEBse', we will b©/ able to 
prove practically ^our correctness after the/ struggle has been chm- 
. ■ pie ted. Pit is necessary tc arm our so Iv c s -1 h eo r e t i c a 11 y : t o evince 
pur revolutionary caution to the maximum degree, while struggling 
courageously,,fearing nothing... If we nerely keep. our. hands "clean, 
neither we nor the others will perhaps -be-injured,, but there; Will 
. be.an even greater danger that we will hardly be able to increase 
the number Of comradesp and we will be' destined to remain for-all 
time a' .sectarian faction. : ■'• - - ' . .•; 

• y •• • .• ’ .*. • • • • • ‘ *. t ■ 

• We should remember that "Advance., separately, ,'strike in unison!” is 
: a. saying of Lenin inherited by Trotsky the revolutionary in his 
What next ? ./.To use Trotskyism as one's only criterion for making 
value judgemBnts and- to-refuse to engage in united. actions or united 
... fronts, hiding behindtheshieId of a "criterion for. solidarity"',: as 
do, the. so-called. Trotskyists, : is even to rebel ago Inst;; Trotsky V* T 
himself. . This sort of conservative standpoint of today's•Japanese 
Trotskyists must be discarded without delay, -for as the revolutionary 
b;organisation expands, this may even come to play a. reactionary role. 
Our revolutionary movement must, be- realized immediately in the form 
of carrying out unite d actions' aimed at. the struggle goals-at- ealjh . 
definite time. . The centre of the problem is to strengthen and eii^ / 

-'. large-.the united front through carrying out united actions. The 
, ,'centre of the. problem-is not in : .basing oneself'on any.definite set 
' ;of ideas’or'concepts held'in common. . Naturally, this do:es"not / '/.r. 

-preelude intense theoretical struggles inside the> unite d''front, nor 
does it mean any dilution of ideology-. The fact that they can only 
‘fear this merely serves to prove the conservative and:reactionary 
nature of those 'Trotskyists who are unable' to free themselves frqm 
absolutization of Trotskyism as the "criterion for solidarity”* 

■ . Destroy Dogmatism and Sectarianism..’- ■ '"■/ ,p://'"g 

Theoretically, at the base of the orgai isational tactics .and -defects:. ' 
of the Japanese Trotskyists lies their absolutization of Trotsky.and 
of his ideology. There are lurking dogmatists who seek to defend to 
the. death Trotsky and Trotskyism. A backword-looking attitude of 
regarding. Trotskyism as an absolute and making it the .only criterion 
for making value judgements is present as a tacit presupposition;/ 

As a result, pur Trotsky list's fall .into seebar ianlsip/in political 
practice, and Trotskyist factions (or subfactions within factions) 
tend/to. become. fixed .and rigidly absolutized'. At the sarnd : time;, ; '... ; 
their.-miserjr over their own sectarian nature results in a constantly 
expanded reproduction of their ovn intense sectarianism. This sort 
of sectarianism in practice is actually the necessary result of 
dogmatism in theory / is in fact an actual manifestation of such 
dogmatism. 

We revolutionary communists must declare that we clearly and openly 
breakmwith this Sort of Trotsky dogmatism, the dogmatism of Trotskyist 
factions. We do so because vie have adopted the practical standpoint 
of clearly recognizing the achievementsthedefects, and the errors 
of Trotsky and Trotskyism. On this basis, we assihn to them their 
correct ’pcsiti bn in the 'line of development of Marxian and apply 
them to living reality.' Through this process, we must at the same 
time transcend and go beyond them. Such a subjective, practical 
standpoint is completely lacking in our Trotskyists. They do not 
regard Trotsky and Trotskyism as sr^cthing which ought to be 
assimilated critically and.developed further. Rather, they merely 
swallow them whole uncritically and follow them blindly as the 
maior - rr emise for engaging in d political movement* For this reason, 
they naturally take an attitude of refusing to engage even in 
positive investigations of what might he called the "flaws” of 
Trotsky. Their only concern is simply tc take Trotskyism exactly 
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as they find it and to apply (or really misapply) it to this 
country. As long as they attempt to aprly then ry to historical 
reality, ra ther than merely'toying with it as theory, we .evaluate 
their praxis highly. But at the same time we must criticise theni 
for the fact that our Trotskyists belittle ; or negle ct the _reciproc al 
dialectics between theory, ? n^ application; that is, the dialectics 
by which, through the application of theory, the applied > theory .. 
itself is also tempered anc! developed. (This naturally includes 
the use of application to check out theory and to locate errors.) 
Precisely because this fact is not realized, there arises_a new 
dogmatism, in which Trotsky is merely substituteo for ; otaim. 

On account of this sort of Trotsky dogmatism, there is .established 
Unconsciously the categorical imperative dictating that the-i>ext 
Opposition must be armed from head to toes with Trotskyism, and 
this must necessarily manifest itself in practice as. sectarianism. 
Thus, there results necessarily the decisive error: • neglect or 
,; v ignorance of political dynamics in Opposition activities. Furthermore 
'it was precisely such an error which was also the fatal delect ol 
Trotsky himself before he founded the Fourth International. In the 
struggle forthc Russian Revolution, Trotsky was able to do nothing 
but take a position as a mediator with the Bolsheviks. Furthermore, 
in the struggle with Stalin after Lenin*s death, Trotsky was 
defeated (the miserable splits and repression of the Joint.; 
Opposition", the unorganised,'apolitical nature.of the struggle ox 
the Left Opposition). In other--words, all of this has to do with 
Trotskv* s decisive weaknesses, defects, and .errors in ... .or g anis ation 
theory . We must today take full advantage of this vital lesson; 
otherwise, the so-called Trotskyists.will destroy their own future 
with their own hands. In spite of this, their reflection on this 
point is extremely weak-.. An important problem is lurking here. 

Of course, some will say that Trotsky suppassed Lenin in theory in 
/ come ways, and that actually Lenin was guided in his movements by 
Trotsky * s brains, that what ought to be called the defects of 
Trotsky were his lack of the human qualities of a militant — 
that is, his inability to present positively his own standpoint and 
views public].y and clearly. All he was-able to do was to servee as 
a- mediator in the manner of a young man of letters. Therefore, 
seme might say, rather than assuming indecisive attitudes like 
Trotsky, it would be preferable for us to act more intractably like 
Lenin. 


pd - Indeed , this may be said. The human qualities which a revolutionary 

P ' : communist must always possess are the ability to express openly and 

I . fearlessly one’s own beliefs, the confidence , courage and. militancy 

id , ./ to fight on to the end, brushing aside all authorities and all 

: y.y /• obstacles. However, in actual politics nothing works out so easily, 

everything is more complex. Here, illogical power relationships•- 
d the dynamics of politics - which lie beyond theory and which Cannot 
I"- be explained by theory, are powerfully at work. 

There would be no such problem if actual politics would move 
rationally. Even though things ought to be accomplished - in a 
rational manner, they do not lend themselves at all to. logical 
explanations, and there is always an accretion of the illogical 
. which attaches itself. This i's the paradox- Of actual politics. , 

a : v--;- The illogical moments in the class struggle, the illogical, power 

la relationships between antagonistic, forces — these things make up 

Ki/y--. the dynamics of politics . Because he ; did not really understand this, 

tp.-;.V : -- but rather attempted to-explain thiBgs in the manner of a young 

|v. -y man of letters — this is the fundamental reason why Trotsky who .,,, 

JP set out to be a revolutionary, became a mere theoretician and 

|p. failed to become a true politician (in the Leninist sense). (This 

PPP fact cannot be unrelated to the fact that .in The Revolution betray ed 

p : . -although he poses the ouestion of why Stalin won out, there is no 

py:- deep Clarity about the reasons why the Left Opposition, headed by 

a Trotsky, was’defeated .} . . -pp--: '■ y: 


;-if: V -y ■ yl:: -wVA:; :• p -p;. pp : -p - ;■;: 
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Thus, Trotsky himself befpre and after the Russian Revolution was 
almost completely lacking in an understanding of the dialectical 
process of actual politics. From this it follows that, theoretically, 
Trotsky’s organisation theory inevitably possessed fatal flaws, 
and in political practice, inspite of his theoretical correctness 
and_orthodoxy, he was totally vanquished by Stalin and his faction. 

Is It not all too natural that, as long as they remain unaware of 
this, and continue to defend to the death and absolutize Trotsky 
and Trotskyism, the Trotskyists of today are repeating the same 
errors as Trotsky in the actual revolutionary political movement? 

Since they continue to repeat these mistakes, they have not yet 
been able to _ overthrot* the Stalinists and to raise themselves up 
to the position of the Mainstream faction, but are merely suffering 
from an inferiority canplex and complaining about their position 
as a faction. The biggest lesson which we revolutionary communists 
must learn from the histcry of defeats of the Left Opposition is 
actually the defects and errors of Trotsky in the organisational 
problem, that is, the dynamics of actual politics. 

The fact that the Japanese Trotskyist Association, as well as the 
world-wide organisation (the Fourth International) which bases 
itself upon Trotskyism, are still weak inspite of the unfolding of 
the struggle for anti-Stalinism ever since 193#, in itself proves 
in reality the defects in the praxis and theory of the self-styled 
Trotskyists. However, the Trotskyists who refuse to admit this 
explain the fact that the Fourth Inter national has not yet sufficient¬ 
ly won over the masses, both world-wide and domestically, in connect¬ 
ion with the ’’powerful pressure of the Russian Stalinist reaction 
since 1923”. However, has there ever been an argument more deeply 
imbued with objectivism than this? This he rely reveals that they 
have not learned any of the ob^p ctive■and subjective lessons about 
the reasons why the international organisation of the : Leftd i - 

Opposition headed by Trotsky had to be defeated. This fact also 
manifests itself in the following manner. The fact that the Hapanese 
Marxist ranks were completely dyed in the colours of Stalinism and 
academic Marxism and:were unable to create revolutionary Opposition 
elements fighting against the authority of the Kremlin -- they seek 
the explanation forthis in the big defeat of the world revolution, 
the loss of the standpoint of world revolution, the- strengthening 
of the power and the repression of the ruling class,' the degenerate .. . 
ion of the Comintern, .the rottenness of the Stalinists and the 
stream of defections. They are. unable-to expose- subjectively 
the absence of practice and theory cf revolutionary communists as 
revolutionary communists. Overconf idence in their o w n absolute 
correctness — here is the biggest error of the self-styled- ‘: 
Trotskyists and the fundamental reason for their fall into 
sectarianism in political practice.. As long as this is not 
eliminated, we will certainly be unable to realise our revolution: ,:V \ 
not only' that, we-will also be hampered in rallying comrade's-; > ; '”'7: 

to our ranks. Our concern is to fight for the Japanese revolution¬ 
's one link in the world revolution. The standard for all value 
judgements ought to be laid precisely in this point, but definitely 
not in Trotskyism, as is dene by the self-styled Trotskyists,. 

Our chief organisational tactics for the time being must be the 
organisation of united actions and a united front of anti-Stalinists • 
inspite of individual differences in views and concepts. Of course, 
the unfolding of such united actions does not mean in the least 
the theoretical or practical emasculation of the nuclear organisation 
of the revolutionary united front. During the process of united 
actions and joint struggles for realizing the common goals, th : . 
nuclear organisation must constantly carry on ideological strugglds 
with the other Opposition factions, thus heightening and strengthen 
ing them theoretically and encouraging them to transform themselves 
f in the direction of a truly revolutionary Opposition. 

At the same, timej the nuclear organisation itself should also ."id 
accomplish its own self-formation and transformation through the 
exertion of these influences. That is, this nuclear organisation 
should not be merely an aggregation of dogmatists devoted to 
v/hole-hog Trotskyism. Rather, it must be a mighty nuclear body 
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of true revolutionary communists basing themselves on_the practical 
standpoint of embracing Trotskyism als o as one of tneir own laccors, 
creating a contemporary Marxism, and. striving to materialise^ it ^.n 
reality. The theoretical support and standpoint of such a nuclear 
body cannot, therefore, be mere Trotskyism. It must be creative-. 
revolutionary Marxism which clearly distinguishes between oho merits 
and demerits of Trotsky and Trotskyism and. which unfolds itself 
in the contemporary maner through its actual application. . ■ 

The nuclear organisation of today’s Opposition united front, with 
the development of the revolutionary movement and the arrival at 
revolutionary crisis, must h-TproIvp itsel f m a forwa r d-locking 
manner into a new Gommunist Party, which will be an_aggregate of _ 
revolutionary communists. "Forward-looking dissolution is something 
that can. be said about the form of today’s nuclear■organisation; ; 
it do.es. not. mean at, all.-any dissolution of the practical standpoint 
and revolutionary theory which underlies our struggle and which 
must continue to be carried out. in the future. ■ . . ' 

What measures should we take with reference, to the wavering and- 
collapse of the established parties in a period of revolutionary 
upsurge? These measures are not only aimed at attracting wavering 
elements - inside the established parties a nd ; revolutionary workers 
to the-nuclear organisations of the Opposition a for instance , , 
the Japanese Trotskyist Assoc ip ticn). Rather, this nuclear organisat¬ 
ion ought to" discard its conventional form of its own accord, thus _ 
creating a new pattern, for instance, the pattern .of. a’, new Communist 
Party, an aggregate of revolutionary communists centering around, 
the revolutionary elements who belonged to the^-Japanese Trotskyist 
Association or who engaged in united actions, with it. Io assume 
organisational-tactical perspectives looking formthe snowman-like 
swelling-up of the nuclear organisation is not only unrealistic, 
but it will also -inevitably breed .sectarianism and splits, buch et 
perspective in a delusion originating from p rejection of revolution¬ 
ary united front tactics. At the.same time, these mus/t.be tailed 
pseudo-Trotskyists who domnot understand even the meaning of tne 
fundamental, principles of the Fourth International, wmch adopts 
tactics of entrisni* into the Socialist and Comrcunist Parties. 

In sum, the formation of a broad united fro nt_pf._ t h e Opp o si t|,pn_ L 
centerinr mainly in the Left Opposite on, the nucleus °i which_is 
revolutionary communists adopting the stand point : rf creative 
Marxism, and thecarryinr-tut of united ac tions -and- , }pipt struggles 
while not rejecting mutual criticism — this must-be the xUndamental 
line of the organisational teenies. fcaiowed„immedia^ely_^fus - 
revolutionary Marxists. ...... , r 

Ill. V/hft" is the Cont emporary,.Unfoldinp of Marxism? .' ; 

The contemporary unfolding of Marxism is not to worship Marxism as 
a-dead dogma, but rather to unfold the problems still left in an 
undeveloped ; state in response lo living reality, ,an^ to^consolidate 
and develop Marxism itself a.s a whole. Originally Marxism was a 
revolutionary ideology formed as a total summing-up.of the thinking 
of all humanity up to that time; the basic motive forces m its 

• formatioh were the real •problems of thr 19th century. As such, ^ 
Marxism is fundamentally, unable to continue living without enrich¬ 
ment of the contents and theoretical deepening of terxi-an itself 

• in response to the •histcr iCal development of capitalist reality . 

The arteries of Marxist thought throb loudly only when mediated 
by the agitated movement of living reality. Innfact,■the creative 
unfolding of Marxism by Lenin and Trotsky show this plainly --_ 
even though they are- afflicted; with numerous mistakes, which is 
a lso inevitable. However , are the self-styled •Leninists and the 
self*styled Trotskyists engaging in the same bitter subjective 
• struggles as Lenin era Trct.skjr? It is precisely here that the 
"question lies* • .... . - : - ■_ ; 
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It is true that Marx stated that he was not a Marxist. Trotsky also 
made the same sort of statements about himself. However, this does 
not mean that Marxism does not exist - the are at, revolutionary 
contemporary ideology established by Marx the individual - but with 
the spiritual and material collaboration of Engels, his constant 
life-long comrade. And the fact that the revolutionary ideology- 
established by Marx and Engels is still called ’’Marxism" today in 
no way indicates a tendency towards worship of the individual. This 
must be distinguished clearly from the case of Stalin. Othough 
the name of Marx the individual is inscribed on itj ’’Marxism" is 
not only the possession of Marx the individual, but is nothing but 
the theoretical expression of the revolutionary labour movement 
in 19th century capitalist society, an expression on which Marx 
the individual rested directly. By this, or rather because of this, 
"Marxism", in spite of its being the crystallization of Marx’s 
scientific and political practice, is also at the same time the 
common spiritual property of the proletariat of the antire world, 
and can also eventually becomes the glorious common property of 
all mankind. In other words, Marxism refers to the substantial 
essence of the world view (revolutionary communism 1 ) by which not 
only the proletariat of the entire world, but all mankind can live 
and die. . • ' ■ 

Precisely because Marxism fundamentally possesses such a nature, 
it is not an object which is to be worshipped, but rather a theory 
which ought to be inherited and developed." Only through being thus 
inherited subjectively and developed can Marxism continue to live 
as.living Marxism. When Marxism is dogmatized it ceases to be 
Marxism. Lenin and Trotsky were among the few revolutionary 
Marxists who, rather than dogmatizing Marxism, inherited it and 
applied it creatively to new situations. But those who call 
themselves Marxists,, or the self-styled Leninists or self-styled 
Trotskyists - are they subjectively accepting and applying Marxism, 
Leninism and Trotskyism in the same manner as Lenin or Trotsky? 

By no means, They are either exegetical text critics or armchair 
Marxists, if they ore .not dogmatists resembling the believers in 
a religion. .. 

A. Marxism’s Character as Eidetics. 

However, what does it mean concretely to accept Marxism subjectively 
and to give it contemporary unfolding? Immediately it means nothing 
but to unfold Marxism anew as a guiding theory by which one can 
solve in living practice the problems presented by historical 
reality. However, the problem is this:, as long as the subjective 
structure for this unfolding has not been made clear, one cannot. 
thoroughly eradicate the roots from which dogmatism arri misapplicat¬ 
ion are generated. One must first elucidate the logic of the basis 
for unfolding Marxism anew. . 

In order to do this, one must first establish what position is 
occupied by 19th century Marxism, established by the collaboration 
of Marx and Engels, in its system of development. For if this is 
not clearly established, open revisionism will be proposed under 
the name of a "new development of Marxism". 

In actual fact, a new unfolding of Marxism corresoonding to 20th 
centpry reality is today looming up more and more clearly in the 
general awareness as Stalinism closer and closer approaches its 
dusk. For eXample, a "20th century conversion of Marxism theory" 
suiting the state of mass society, the "special 20th c. reality", 
began to. be proposed with much eclat after the end of 1956, with 
the powerful support of the mass society theory of bourgeois 
sociology. Furthermore, there are those who are seeking for the 
"20th cv form, of existence of Marxist philosophy" in view of the 
acquisition of the temporary "peace" engendered by the "peace" 
policies of the Stalinists, the desire to save all mankind from. 

.the threat of nuclear war, and the search for breakthroughs leading 
to. an £ scape from the unparalleled, cruelties of Stalinism. In view 
of these developments it is argued that a "transposition of the 
central concepts"of Marxism is needed, that is, that one should 
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move away IVom "the dictatorship of the proletariat to the lo 
standpoint, of human society". , •' 

Even though the attempts mentioned here manifest themselves in the 
final result only as open revisions of Marxism, we have no intention 
of completely ignoring the. ’'subjective" efforts which are at the 
bottom of-them. Rather, wo must delve'.deeper' into-the fact that these 
"good intentions” nevertheless re suit only in negative phenomena, 
and. bringing the discussion dovn to a more profound level show a clear 
basis - for attaining a true unfolding. This is what our concern ought 
to be. Of course, it is a certain fact that they have no understanding 
at all of the very essence of Marxism itself. Precisely because they 
.'....do not grasp its essence, they can create nothing but revisionism, 
uriddr the name' of a new development. One of the foundations explain¬ 
ing why new developments of Marxian can manifest themselves only as 
its. conversion or revision, ha3 to'do with the cuestion mentioned as 
the primary problem. ... . - 

That is, as long as Marxian, established by. Manx and Engels, is 
grasped only as the Immedia te theoretical reflection of 19th c. 
reality, it is only natural that one should derive the conclusion 
that Marxist theory: also must be converted in correspondence to 
the conversion undergone by capitalist society from 19th c. 
to 20th , century patterns. The 19th' c. ’’civil society" developed 
into the 20th c. "mass” society* the split between the political 
"state and civil society was sublated by the establishment of the 
.mass.state matching mass society, the proletariat "which has no 
.fatherland" was converted into the mass "which has a fatherland , 
the class struggle was converted’into the peace movement operating 
through, negotiations' — it is attempted to derive directly from 
such phenomenal-level facts, a shift in the patterns of existence 
of Marxist theory itself. This att empt. it_seJJ!^n£r.^iyi- gfi . Y?9Ifi 
clearly t hat the nature, of. Marxism, aS..eldi>tic§.. i.a_BQ.t..flpd erSt-op a, 

0.33SL:. .. . • 

indeed', Marxism is fundamentally based on the immediate realities 
of 19 th c. civil society, on the economic and social contradictions 
of that time, and their manifest ation as the upsurge in the 
revolutionsry movement, o f the working class. It is the. theoretical 
expression of these things. It is an obvious fact that Marxism is 
impressed with a 19th c. character from its very basis of origin. 
However, the elucidation and overcoming of the- problematics of 
the 19th c- civil society itself was carried out on the basis of 
the inheritance of the s cientific tradit ion of French utopian 
socialism, German classical philosophy and English classical 
economics. In this mmner, it acouired an eidetic grasp PlLfche.. 
capitalist economy as the economic structure of-civil society, - - 

as weil as organisational tac tics. and_. strategic perspectives 
concerning its Practical su b let ion by- m eans of_ revolut , ion j. In other 
"word's, this was realized as Marxism. Therefore, even though the 
’’civil society", the immediate 19th c. form of the'capitalist 
economy, has undergone a transformation during the 20th c. and now 
appears in the real, direct form of the "mass society", Marxism •' 
can have at the sam e time a uni versal nature which reouires no 
changes. .If Marxism had been only a direct theoretical reflection 
of 19th c. civil society, it would naturally have to be^converted 
in the 20th c. However,. Marxism cannot be such an immediate ; 
eognitive result. Even though it is immediately rooted deeply in 
the realities of 19th c. civil society - or rather, because it is . 
rooted in them - it transeends this immediacy and simultaneously •; 
grasps mediately the eidetic structure of capitalist society and 
economics. Such is the theoretical system of Marxism.When we 
say that the universal essence of capitalist economy is grasped in 
terms of the economic structure of commercial ..capitalism of the 
civil society, this means,, hot that the phen om ena 1- lev el peculiar¬ 
ities of this structure are described superficially, but rather 
- that av/areness is deependd dowp to the essential ^base forthe 
generation of such phenomena, and that at the seme time through this 
descending analysis, a foundation is provided for the phenomenal . 
specifics or peculiarities. At the sarie time, on the other hand, 
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when we say-that such an eidetic grasp is acquired mediately, -tf- 
' this Cleans that the economic structure of capitalism grasped 
grasped eidetically is in itself also grasped at the same time 
as a thoroughly alienated (that is, completely'reified) histo¬ 
rical pattern of human society. Furthermore, it is concluded 
that the total practical sublet ion of such alienation is historically 
necessary. The proletarian idea that, the human and universal \ 

liberation, of reified humanity can be realised on the basis of 
revolutionary class struggle for the' self-liberation of the -/ ; .Vy ,: . 1 
proletariat- this idea is reached as the practical goal 
providing motive force from behind for revolutionary political 
practice. Diarxism itself possesses just such an eidetic nature. 
Capital reveals this fact deadly-. : 

By The : Bogie of Revisionism . 

In - cases when the nature of -Marxism as eidetics, as outlined 
above-, is not understood, revisionism necessarily must pe_ 
constantly generated-unconsciously.; Of course, it goes without 
saying that revisionism in general basically results inevitably 
front a fundamental abandonment of the class standpoint of the 
revolutionary proletariat and an adoption of non-proletarian or 
petty-bourgeois standpoints. That is, the subjective basis for 
the occurrence of revised Marxian is a npn-rrcletr-rian stand¬ 
point . .However, when we consider the theoretical structure of 
such revisionism, it becomes clear that it is always based on 
an ignorance or distortion of Karxism’s nature as eidetics. Or 
rather, the oblite ration of Marxism's fundamental ..na.ture..a.£ 
eidetics is attempted in order to rive revisionism a foundation.■ 
and justification, claiming that it is not revisionism. These 
theoretical tricks and the non-proletarian standpoint are 
inseparably connected in revisionists; they are in^a relation- 
ship of mutual reliance and mutual limitation. A his can be said 
of all kinds of revisionism (both-unconscious'and conscious), 
and this deserves to be investigated, concretely. But here let 
-us merely .take up the common the ore ti ca l_._striipture of all 
! revised; Marxism. 

Revisionism always, dazzled by phenomenal-level specifics or 
peculiarities, attempts to ’sacrifice.even Marxism itself, as 
an essential theory.' The right-wing, bocial-Democratic \y 

tendencies of the beeend International, the'Social-Democratic 
ideology of the 1920 s and 1930 s, which had delusions about 
the peaceful growth, from "organised, capitalism” into socialism, 
and what may be called the contemporary form of the latter, the 
"mass society” theory resting upon mass theory, or philosophical 
revisionism which, dazed by the peace movement, schemes for a 
■ ! "conversion of the central concepts of Marxism" - all "o.f these 
are attempts to transmute or to revise even the essence of g 

Marxist theory on account of' immediate facts such as the develop¬ 
ment of the economic structure of capitalism from the latter 
half of the nineteenth century to the twentieth century (the 
•stadial development from commercial capitalism to imperialism):, - 
and the changes in the social and political phenomena based on 
this - or attempts to bring about peaceful coexistence between 
both of them. The theory underlying this is clearly the theory 
of mirror-like reflection which brings reality and theory into 
a one-to-one correspondence. The logic of one-to-one corres¬ 
pondence (i.e., f-arxism corresponding, to the 19 th century civil 
society,, a new Marxism corresponding to the 20th century mass 
society conditions) is the logic of revisionism. This stand- 
point of simple reflection theory is the epistemological basis 
b-f revisionism. It abandons the attempt to rr=s r ' the eidetic ; 

• structure. Or rather, instead of concretely unfolding eidetics 
from universal eidetics, (principle theory) in ascending direction 
to special theory (stadial theory.) or specific theory (real 
pattern theory), it attemts merely po convert into theory the ‘ 

phenomenal-level specifics and peculiarities only &s. such.*. As • 
long a s this stand point is re fie cted back int e &a rx s Marxism; 
itself, J^rxisni as eidetics WiDi-' in spite-pf this. be. interpreted 
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In a distorted manner by the method of direct reflection as a 
historical theory ccrrespdddinr to 19th c. reality. Thus revision¬ 
ism, because of its epistemological and theoretical defects, on 
the one hand, arbitrarily distorts the Marxism, of Marx and fives it 
a distorted interpretation, while on the other hand it asserts its 
oto "newness n on the basis of these distortions. However, this 
"newness " is a newness prs sible only on the basis of distortion. 

But this is concealed by its 'fclass standpoint". While it claims to 
stand in the standpoint of the work inf classy it essentially 
ass mbs a non- prole tarian standpoint. This is the reason why 
revisionism is revisionism. 

Of course, the overt, rather than the covert revisionists advertise 
shamelessly the rationale by which their revisionist theories are 
supported. The revisionist Bernstein announced: "I have no need for 
dialectics. Dialectics is nothinf but cant. Formal logic alone is 
sufficient.." Even though they do not raise the banner of rejection 
of dialectics so bravely, it must be clearly realized at this 
time that our mass society theorists and revisi6nist Trotskyists 
jp are trhly the logical descendants of Bernstein. 

In this way, the theoretical (not the class) basis for the occurrence 
of revisionism consists in the inability to understand and grasp 
the nature of Marxism as eidetics. Or. the opher hand, this fact is 
at the same time based on the fact that there is a complete lack 
of the logic of arplicaticn of Marxism. Since both factors are 
inseparably related to each other, let us proceed from the viewpoint 
of the latter. - f: -' - 

c C. The Logic of Application of Marxism. 

As is often said, the practical character of Marxism consists in 
the fact that it unites theory and practice, with primacy glven'to 
practice. All theory in Marxism is always applied in revolutionary 
practice as a guide for political struggle, and. by being applied 
in this way theory is tested, deepened, and developed. By the 
applicatio.h of theory , prac tice be comes more goal-oriented, and 
theory is tempered through application. The reciprocal dialectics 
between theory and practice through the mediation of application - 
herein consists the revolutionary nature of Marxism and the 
material basis guaranteeing its development. 

Granted that theory must be applied in practice, however, the 
theory which is to be applied cannot be something fixed. If it is 
fixed or regarded as someth inf static, then this will inevitably 
manifest itself as dogmatism. The logical basis for the occurrence 
of dogmatism lies in fixing and dogmatizing a certain definite 
theory or thought and misaprlvinr it directly in every case as an 
absolute standard. Social re ality develops historically -- 
the propulsive force of this development is the total practice of 
men and classes, the subjective moment composing the reality 
(that is, their productive praxis and their class struggle). This 
being so, theory also must not be fixed but must be unfolded in 
response to this development. This unfolding of theory, the •■■■• 
formation of new theory to be applied in practice --this itself 
must also be realized as an application of already acquired theory, 
but this must always be without fail the application of.essential 
theory . If this is not the case, practice will not be goal- •• 

• oriented with long-term perspectives,* but will be pragmatic 

practice governed by this or that phenomenon occurring from time 
' to time. In the final analysis, one will inevitably fall into 
' empiricism. 

However, what does it signify to say that the theory to. be applied 
to practic'd must itself also have at the same time significance 
as the application of a certain, -definite essential thecory? 

When we,:a.ttempt to grasp theoret ica 11 y imnediate reality, if we 
do nothing, more than merely describe its superficial, specific 
phenomena, then ve cannot pcs sibly obtain anything more than' a 
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mere phenomenal theory. However, if we grasp the essential aspects 
ana the special conditions at the bottom of or behind these. ,.' 'a\:v 
phenomena themselves, which define the phenomena as what they are', 
and if we theorize immediate reality as specific phenomenal patterns, 
in.special manifestation, of the essentials already grasped, then- 
v/e will have, not a : simple phenomenal theory, but rather" phenomenal 
pattern theory (mediated by essential theory!, that is, special 
(stadia!/ theory or specific (reality) theory. If our practice is to 
be effective and creative, it is essential that it.be more than a 
mere application of phenomenal theory (if it is, practice will in¬ 
evitably have to go through empiricistiq zigzags); an essential 
condition will be to apply this real (pattern) theory. . 1-• ... 

However,, living reality is always changing and undergoing'constant 
upheavals. Asrlong as social reality itself continues to develop 
historically, special stadial theory and living specific reality 
theory must be formed and established in response to it. This is 
true because even living reality theory will die. immediately if it 
is fixed -statically in a fern transcending the development of 1 . • 

history. v If one is to develop this sort of living (special.or- . 

specific) real pattern theory, it is necessary .to apply the already 
acquired essential theory and the various pattern theories, mediated . • 
by it on the standpoint of analysis of thenew conditions of social 
reality which are' being formed historically. That is, living 
reality must be grasped as a new p attern of essential theory cr 
real theory, which are themselves a conceptual grasp of historical, 
social reality — this is exactly vfoat is meant by the application 


When the application:of theory is spoken of, it is always based 
v/itheut fail on'the supposition thM essential theory Is formed and. 
established. • 



On the other hand, when there is no essential 
applied, it is necessary to begin with immedia' 
the descending process of analytical cognition 
eidetics. Then, in ascending synthetical unfoli 
sidetics, one must establish real (pattern) thi 
grasp of immediate reality. This real pattern • 
as a specific or special eidetics-with respect 
eidetics underlying it-* Eidetics becomes real 
of all theories , whether universal, special (n 

(real) . This is precisely the theoreb leal sysl ____ 

real content grasped conceptually. Eidetics itself .makes up such 
a three-dj.niens.iona.1 structure. The beriming of the universal • 
eidetics which is unfolded from s p ecial s tadial theory to specific 
reality theory is immediacy mediated by the immediacy of objective 
cognition (th e outset of cornition) . and the ascendinr synth e tic 
development up from this bei-irminf: of science is precisely the 
eidetic_sc3.entific syst em. Because the objective precondition of 
this eidetic theoretical system is its mater ial foundation, that is 
the essential identity of the object of cognition as well as the 
phenomenal pattern shifts, of the object of cognition, it must 
necessarily contain within itself special stadial theory nnd 
specific reality theory. This spiral ing, ascending movement of :• 
the ontological unfolding of eidetics is mediated by, and is the 
product of, the spiraling movement of descending cognition from 
phenomenal theory to substance theory, and thence to eidetics. 
However, the epistemological process and the ontological process 
do not correspond with . each other directly in their unfolding at 
each^of their stages. On the other hand, tie process of descending 
cognition possesses simultaneously significance as historical 
reflection from present to past; while the ontological unfolding of 
ascending synthesisiv-poss esses simultaneously significance as 
historical form ala tion.fr cro past to present. The Logical erase of 
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In cases when essential theory has been grasped by the cognitive 
activity just described, it is not necessary to perform anew 
descending analysis towards eidetics. In the ascending unfolding. 
from the already established eidetics , one need only ta ke the 
living:, immediate reali ty and theorise it as the phenomenal pattern 
of this eidetics ( formation of real pattern theories ). In other 
words, in the application of theory, the cognitive process is 
abbreviated. One need merely unfold living, real pattern theory on 
the basis of a scientific cognition ofmthe peculiarities.of the 
newly formed historical reality and of the special, specific 
conditions of the immediate reality. This is done by grasping the 
immediate reality as a special cr s-ecific real pattern of essential 
universal theory. (Note: Theory is a system of laws.) 

However, even in cases when theories to be applied (or universal, 
essential laws) have- already been established, the application of 
theories or laws will degenerate into mere misapplication If there 
is lacking the subjective standpoint just described, that is the 
practical'standpoint of applying theories and laws. Theory to be 
applied can become living reality theory only through the subject 
applying it . In the absence of an applying = cognizing subject, 
theory will be forced onto reality, and reality will be judged by 
theory. This is the logical basis for the occurrence of^formalism 
(formalistic clean-sweep judgement)i At the same time, misaoplicat- 

: ion presupposes an abSolutizatien and fixation of the theory to 

be misapplied, that is, its dogmatization. For this reason, 

- formalism Is merely one manifestation of dogmatism, and is an 
error which is the direct opposite of empiricism, which ignores 
the application of theory and clings to phenomenal facts. « 

:: Errors such as zigzag type empiricism or misapplication type 

formalism, as is clear f£o>m what has already been said, originate 
from total ignorance of the cognitive process of hew theory, 
essential theory is grasped from reality, and of the practical 
nature of this'process: that is , what significance theory possesses 
with respect to historical reality. Revisionism originated because 
theory, insrite of the fact that it was eidetic theory, was inter¬ 
preted in a distorted manner from the standpoint of the logic of 

: correspondence of mirror-type reflection theory. Empiricism 
and formalism, just mentioned, also are errors based on the same 
epistemological basis as the ha sis for the occurrence of 
revisionism. / Diagrams illustrating 1. Empiricism and formalism, 

2, The structure of eidetic cognition, 3* The logic of application 
of eidetics, ommitted here, BCP ./ 

Now let us explain the logic given above in terms of concrete 
Questions. For instance, the following facts are clearly shown 
by the revision of Marxist theory by the mass society theory. 

'First,(a) there is no understanding of the essential nature of 
Marxian theory itself, which was the product of the theoretical 
grasp of 19th c. capitalist society. Furthermore, (b) the 
application of this Marxist theory as eidetics is also ignored. 

What is really important is to grasp in the ascending direction the 
phenomenal peculiarities of the mass society situation, which is 
a special 20th c. reality, by applying the universal laws of 
capitalism elucidated by Marx, noting that the mass society 
situation is a real pattern of capitalism. Our concern Is not to 
deal exclusively with the p atternsshifts of the immediacy of cap¬ 
italist society (the transition from civil society to mass society). 

• Those who concern themselves only with matters in the latter manner 
reveal that they have no understanding whatever of the nature of 
Marxism as eidetics. For this very reason, the universal eidetics 
.= principle theory ( Capita l) of capitalist society and the theory 
of monopoly capitalism as a special stsdial theory of the former, 
as well as the "mess society" theory, which is only a product of 
phenomenological cognition of the immediacy of capitalist society 
at the monopoly stage — these two are not connected logically, 
but are merely grasped as if they involved a "shift". As a result, 
they are forced into "peaceful coexistence" with each other.— 

In fact, the advocates of the "mass society" theory do not make 
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any distinction between eidetics or principle theory ( Carital ? 
and special stadia! theory (for instance, Lenin’s Imp erialism ):- 
they na ve no three-dimensional, structural grasp of them both - It. 
would be':.rripr.e accurate? to say that they prase them in terms of 
relationships of historical sequence; for instance, regarding thbv 
.. . former (Ca pi tal) a s the cry ofrthe commercial capitalist stage, hhd 
the latter as theory cf the imperialist steps. In other words, in 
their conception, the form of society has developed from civil " y lie 
society to mass society and the form of the state from the night- '.p/';-Odell; 
watchman State to the mass state in correspondence to the historic- 
al development of the economic structure from commercial capitalism. O' • ■1; : 1'.'' 
to imperialism. If this were represented diagrammatically, it 
/ would be: Commercial capitalism * civil society = night watchman! 

- . state---# ,imperialism = raass society, - mass State. Thisis obviously? 

merely phenomenal theory of historicism based on a formalistic il'.'; 

method of thinking. j ,. d !'.' 

'Therefore, the 20th c, revision of Marxism by means . of the. "mass' ' 
society" theory, as well as the contemporary peaceful coexistence 
! -of classical Marxism and the "mass society” theory,,are nothing. .-IdM 

■but a faithful manifestation of epistemological defects: mirror- 
like reflection theory and the rationale of one-to-one correspond- ../"?> 

ence. This foll ows inevitably, not' only from the lack of' the "• 

f ■ standpoint of the cognizing subject., but also, from the fact that ;v /"it 
„ the' '. subject applying theory is completely absent. d 

On the other hand, the utter confusion surrounding the so-called . 'Til!! 
impoverishment theory is in the final result the produdt of l/vlf 

essentially exactly the same errors as with the decisive method- 
ological defects in the mass society theory. For Marx's_ elucidat- Pi;! 

ion of the absolute general lav/s of capitalist accumulation is ’ V ; : 

•- mistaken for a then ry of "absolute.” impoverishment, and this is \V, i $ 

misapplied, in unmodified form directly to the.' immediate 'reality' .!;! 

of historically changing capitalist society (thence arises the ^ 

1 . so-called "tafcter-and-shreds impoverishment theory"). At the-.^ 

time.,:'the items which are not relevant to this misanr)lieatidh;.'aipe: y" 

..: ''tbeoret ically" interpreted as "relatite” impoverishment , aii.d .'thd 
’ donclusion which is reached speaks about "absolute and Relative.y..l, ; '.yi 

impoverishment" or of "relative and sometimes absolute"' lyd 

. ‘ ■' ment . This flat method of thinking, this "cut; and dried " why of V" V ■ 
•grasping things, is pro of of a complete lack of understsndibg, ;N; l' 
both of the meaning of Marx's elucidation of economic laws, and of V-v j 
", their locational, subjective application. Since Marx's absolute, /. i 

general laws are essential laws grasped locationally, they must be l'H 
applied locationslly in the present tense. That is, the core of. 
the problem is to establish theory by grasping the phenomenal. 
p eculiarities of immediate real it v as the present-tense ., locational, - 

p henomenal Patterns of eidetic laws. "-1; : J'i 

The state of "impoverishment" in English civil society during the 
1850s and lb- 60 s was the material basis on which Marx abstracted 
the absolute, general lev/ of capitalistic accumulation. Thorp ; 'H I"! 

P could be nothing more absurd than to engage in. comparative .exegesis-• 

of this with the "impoverishment" in mass society, a special ■ 

20th c. phenomenon. Albeit Within the capitalistically alienated 

- framework, society as a whole must at any rate progress through 

the application of scioi ce and technology to manufacturing, the: : : g 
".. fundamental impetus in this progress being the proletarian class*:,.; 1 , -.'I 

struggle,; from the vie.wpdint of the level of product ivity, it i$gf : \ 
only natural that the cr.pitslis/t economy should have developed ; 

.amazingly from the 19th c. into the 20th c. In spite of the fact 
that the economy as a whole has been developing, from the present- 
tense, locational viewpoint it. is important to realise that, the 
"absolute, general laws” are being fulfilled contemporarily. In 
other words, it is only natural that the patterns in winch the 
"absolute, general laws" are fulfilled should differ between the 
19th c, a hoi the 2Cth c. It serves no useful purpose at all to 
compare the 19th c- patterns atid the 20 th c. patterns of the 
capitalist ecohomy and derive conclusions about the. transl 0 ^.at' , on 
pf "impoverishment". into, relative iiapove ri^imeht, improve mfents of ' 
standards of livingj and wage increases. The Only result 'will be 
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that; Such conclusions will be put to use to justify Social-Democrat¬ 
ic 5 «deClo^y, pji revisoc’ capital'issi* (The foregoing diScussiop 
about the"impover ibhmeirt"; theor v is extremely Inadeouate. See 
"A hundred years after Cara bal !: .; 

It is not clear whether they are partially conscious of these 
matters or not, but there are those who have evolved the following, 
interpretation^.. The class struggle is, at any rate, operating in 
the background of the law of wagds and of other economic laws; for 
this reason, the.' fast trit .impoverishment has not become absolute 
is in .itself nothing but a mahiCestation of the pressure exerted 
by the working class. This as a whole signifies the fulfillment of 
the "absolute lew*. Such philistins interpretations have even been 
carried to ths ppint -where pseudo-scholars go to ruin by referring, 
to the impovcrisbmerjt of the train as. an example of ’ttmnover ishment. 
This appears to be a first-aid measure seeking emergency assistance 
in an fengelsiah interpretation of economic laws. However, it still. - 
remains nothing but an exegetieel excursion in which eidetic laws 
are explained in the manner of Stalinist economists, are used as . 
the single yardstick and are directly imposed on reality and mis-.' ' 
applied. It is truly deplorable, since these Stalinists have hung 
out the sign of contemporary Marxism". The only thing they do are 
clever Stalinist tr icks,' donning only an Engels-like mantle. But : 
think! Where was the'basis of the "impoverishment" theory - ? Was it p. 
hot. rooted in their inability to grasp the class struggle as sotlie- ■■ 
thing vrithin economic laws'? To see the class struggle as something 
behind (not iusidh; economic laws, means that economic laws are 
signi.ficant only : as yardsticks tc be misapplied to actual'class 
struggle-, in ff?c£> that-they can be rr.ade to function only in such, 
a manner. \ 

Even a superficial survey of ..these debates is sufficient to make it 
self-evident chat pit is quite ■ impossible tb attain a contemporary 
unfolding of Marxism as long as Marx’s method is not assimilated 
as one’s own. What is necessary for a contemporary unfolding of 
Marxism isiji as Was already mentioned, to grasp subjectively the 
nature of Marxism itself as eidetics, adopting the same practical 
standpoint as. Marx, and from this standpoint to apply the principles 
of Marxism locations, ily in the present tense. Otherwise, nothing ., . 
can be created except philistine explanations or revisionism. And 
this can also serve as a scathing criticism, of our Trotskyists/. ... 

We have alre'ady mentioned the limitations of the Japanese Trotsky¬ 
ists and;- Trotskyism -itself with reference chiefly to the theory of 
dictatorship and USSR theory / elv. II C,, not reproduced here/. 


The defects of Lenin’s theory of the democratic dictatorship of 
the Workers and peasants originated in the fact-that Lenin’s own 
methodology-was defective inaryoe of 'Lenin’s wonderful practical 
and org?n5.a.r tionrl ability as ; revolutionary. That is, there was 
no ascending conceptual unfolding ftom the principles of Marxist 
revolutiohary theory (the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat j ; it was nothing mere than a simple empirical-method. 

Of course, we must evaluate highly the fact that Lenin analyzed 
concretely the political ard economic backwardness of Russia and 
the special nature of the power relationships between the clads 
forces In Russia as determined cy this backwardness. But at the 
same time, there were defects'in his standpoint of analysis (he 
Hacked intuitive grasp of the.fact that capitalism had plunged 
into s new stage - of course, this was before "imperialism as the 
highest stage of development of capitalism" was given theoretical 
formula tlon in "1916 - and adopted a hist, oriels tic viewpoint). 

In additions he had inadecuato understanding of the eidetic logic 
of the proletarian'revolution. Because of these defects, he took 
the organisational tactics problem about’ allied forces (substantial 
theory) and immediately attbsllhubed it- for the strategical problem, 
having to do with deCinitiou of the"character of the revolution 
(eidetics).. 'Gcnoeouently^ he HucVlostly he<i to create the concept 
o±* the 'Heno ciyt ic di'cos tor ship Of the work ere arid peasants", 
in which eidetic" and substentiol theory, strategic theory and 
■ o rga r.is a t iona 1 tact let t a eery ere super imposed in double ; exposure. 
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On the other hand, this is a necessary result of formalism, in 
which the theory of historical stages of development in historical 7 

materialism ..is understood in a formal and intuitive manner and is 
directly misapplied to the special conditions of Russia. 

A formalistic misapplication of historical materialism was united 
with the defect of flatness in logical analysis tomproduce a two- 
stage perspective, in which the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
under the hegemony of the proletariat was held to lead to the pro- J'U 

letarian socialist revolution. It is, of course, certain that this ■ vd-d 
■was formulated , in correspondence to the historical development of o'. 
phenomenal facts, xvhich was superficially reduced to a formula. How¬ 
ever, the strategic course leading fto*m.a bourgeois-democratic ••• 

revolution under the hegemony of the proletariat, even though it has - V. :; 
. at its ba sij3 perspective s of world revolution and the standpoint of -.'..'.'3 
- d proletarian internationalism, is nevertheless a product of super¬ 
imposing in many layers a number of defects and errors such as 
•the following. (1) Problems of tactics and organisational tactics :-s 

.. of the subject carrying out revolution concerning the allied forces : v... V 

are superimposed upon and confused with strategic problems dealing gl 

with the-definition of-the nature of the revolution. (2) Problems ! 

concerning the essence of the revolutionary power to be established 
(the question of_dictatorship) are confused with problems of the 
substance composing the power (the question of the government). 

(3) The subjective standpoint, that is, the standpoint of realising v/;! 

... historical tasks. locaticnally at the ’active present , i's lacking, 

(In other words, .the error-of converting the historical into the 
•-logical, _thus transforming the logical into the historical, or 
• histqricistlc objectivism which results of necessity from, the .corn-"". 

plete.^ lack of gunderste nding of the concept of- system genesis in o'-d'-T; 

.. i 'individual genesis.) Precisely because fallacies of this sort of • •.$ 

the two-stage strategic theory are not clearly realised, the pV'e 

foundation is provided for the inevitable appearance of a series of 
bad'seconds of Lenin such as Mao Tse-tung’s theory of the coalition • 

dictatorship, or theso'called People’s Democracy theory, ; . . . ; | 

On the other hand, .Trotsky's theory of permanent-revolution, in gg 

spite of its magnificence, contains latent defects. In short, ;.| 

these' defects are based oh the fact that descending analysis of 
the peculiarities of Russia and application;.of the principle theory 
• of Marxism about the-proletarian revolution are not developed in . '1 

a triily unified manner, /.s a result, the two aspects of the theory 
. . , - of'permanent revolution — the Question of power functions : and the '}JH 

: f..; Question of world revolution -- cannot be developed in a truly 

unified r manner. But how v/ould it be possible-to lead the revolution- 
, ary 'movement of .the international proletariat forward towards -pd;':.; 

. glorious victory without developing these two questions in a unified 
manner'and without evolving the logic of the contemporary proletarian ;:d : 7.7 
wwrld revolution? ~ The total unfolding of this revolutionary "d; 

•' ,./• theory will -be made at another, time. . ■ • , . 

, . However,..methodological defects are decisive in the same manner .... 

• also in.,the -inter nal splits in the Japanese Trotskyist Association 
...... concerning USSR theory as well as in the Tsushima type USSR theory. < 

The theory that the USSR- is "red imperialism" is formulated as a 
result of failure to assimilate subjectively Marx&s thary • of . 7. . .j 

~ .. socialist society ( Critieue of the Gotha Programme ). In other words, /■ f- 

this is direc tly misapplied to .the realities of the present ■; 

' political and economic-system, of the USSR, not from, the standpoint 
of the subject applying theory (thepradtica.l standpoint' of' the 7. dd/d. 

subject striving'to qar,ryiut -revolution) , but merely in the manner 
of an exegeticel text critic. - To this is inextricably connected . : v 

the backward-locking,, unpractical, reactiehary ; standpoint of using 
. the Marxian value'thepry (the eidetical, essential theory of 

capitalist society and economy) as the- trump card, to make clean- d-';d 

sweep judgements with utter fa cility about the Centra dietion- filled.. 77 d 

structure of society in the transitione 1 rcried from capitalism d'd 

7.. to socialism-- 2 tre.n.sitianal Society;which mush^.beejome^feope,.,an&d.- 7.77 

more, monstrously deformed'-because of conditions such, as economic '7. dj: 

backwardness, the; delay of the world reVo lution, the isolation of 
the revolution, the resulting military expansions towards the v ..7.7'f 
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perinheries, and further the repression to eraducate eli .Left- 
Opposition factions rebelling against such mistaken policies. 

Under any circumstances, there is nothing sc foolish as to bring 
eidetics ( the law of value grasped by analysis of realities., the 
theory, of socialist society as foreseen by laws) in unmodified form 
into direct correspondence with 'reality and to misapply it. in 
exegesis. Perhaps it may be the work of a scholar to engage in such 
exegesis, but this will not bring the revolutionary movement ope 
step forward. Adopting such an exegetical standpoint, one completely 
loses sight of the question of hew to carry out revolutionary 
political struggles; furthermore, one runs the risk of playing into 
the hands of the Stalinist bureaucrats desirous‘of maintaining the 
present USSR system or even of the American imperialists. It is only 
to be expected that there should be'divergences between_the Seller: 
(the "ought") of socialist society and the Sein (actuality) of 
the actual USSR. It serves no useful purpose whatsoever to grasp , 
statically today’s USSR, encircled by world imperialism, and claim¬ 
ing to elucidate it from the standpoint of "economics”, to judge 
the statically posited USSR system'.and define it as ’’bureaucratic 
state capitalism”, using as one’s fragmentary yardsticks such 
concepts as "wage labour", "extortion of surrlus value"-, or 
"determination of distribution relations by production relations". 

The question is not to put on airs as a theorist by means of such 
inter pretations, jumping'with joy whenever one discovers a 
divergence . The question' is rather to elucidate .the society of the 
transitional period to 'sociaiisbi,' the .distorted form pf which is* ,. 
today T s USSR, withrfelat ion 16 the' question of. how. to revolutionize 
this USSR-in.: organic connection with the' prosre cts .of. world 
..revolution a.hd. -the struggle "to carry- out world, revolution in the/.p-.. 
form - of. the' permanent overthrowing ofmthestate powers of world.;;.: ... 
imperialism-. In other words, the question, is a p ractica l elucidation 
from-.a world-historical perspective . We shall, treat elsewhere of- the 
formalistic, unpractical nature of patterns of thinking which ■-*--jV. 
equate the; HSSR with "red imperialism" or with, a, ^Something" which • 
is neither capitalism nor a workers’ state. v.-i.-’-.-.-l . 

On the other hand, the basic foundation of the .divergence between 
our-Trotskyists and the revisionist Trotskyists is.their lack of 
the standpoint of applying prac tically Marxist theory.' We will fail 
to discover the solution for the divergences as long as we do not 
deepen.the discussion dovm to this Jo vel. Naturally we expect it 
from .the Stalinist philiStiries, but even though the. external 
authority and; pressure of the'Fourth Internationalists are applied 
against us, vie who,’adopt the standpoint of revolutionary Marxism.'-, 
will resolutely stand up for our principles as revolutionary •, 
communists. - r : 


The central cuestion for us must always be to adapt the. correct- 
stance, the question of how'to get to .the bottom ( of 'the,...problem, 
and from what angle. VJe are not blind followers:, even of the • 
Trotskyism' of the Fourth' International. This is so because the 
•lif e-and-de a th question for us is to fight for and, win our revolut.loti 
as one link in the world revolution, as well as to evolve the - • 
theory for realizing this goal,- and to attain n contemporary 
unfolding of Marxism. The Trotskyism of Trotsky as well ^should.not 
be dogmatized, as is done by our Trotskyists, nor. should it be _ 
misapplied dogmatically. It ‘ is not. and cannot be anything more than 
something to be critically assimilated., in the process of the 
contemporary unfolding of Marxism, ft ought to be applied.in the . 
confrontation with living- actual tasks, and through this.application 
it- ought to be either revisedj rejected, or further..developed. , 

This fundamental standpoint of ours is just the standpoint of ^ 
revolutionary Marxism. The creative standpoint .of the communist - 

who gives a contemporary unfolding to'Marxism and .strives .to apply 

it to revolutionary practice j is, at the. same time, the same 
Standpoint, as tnat of Marx himself. . ; .. 
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R EADINGS OH LENINISM; HO, 1 , . ' ' 

VLADIMIR AKIMOV, :* - • 

EXTRACTS FROM - "THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN 
/ ■; SOCIAL DEMO OR AT I^LAD OUR PARTY'- O^TiTT - 

Introduction to■Akinov( the following introduction is taken 
fron^J.Frankel-l Vla dimir Akimov on the Dilemmas of Russian Marxism 
1895 - 1903 , Cambridge,.1969 pp.83 if .) ; "' *" r . ' 

Akinov did 4 or the dying Economist faction what Lenin had 
tried to do for Iskra and would do for Bolshevism; ho developed 
its ideas into a 'logical, unambiguous and uncon proraising version 
of Marxisn. Totally opposed to each other, Akinov and Lenin were,... _'Y 

united in their inpatience with the equivocations on y/hicii Plekhanov 
'had built and yet they both remained recognizably Plekhancv'S 
pupils, armed with weapons from his armoury. 

In the case which he developed against Iskra , Akinov took 
as Ms starting-point the thesis that socialism could be built 
only by a proletariat consciously ready for this, its ultimate 
mission in history.,,At the Second Congress Akimov argued, 
correctly as we now know, that a programme which omitted all mention 
of proletarian class consciousness and spoke of the proletariat in 
the objective rather than the subjective case clearly revealed the 
hand of Lenin. In Plekhanov's thought, after aa.ll, the gradual 
awakening of thd proletariat had always been a favourite theme. 

It was this idea which in the 1880s had inspired his anger against 
Tikhomirov and the Narodnaia Volia who, in his view, had believed 
that the working-classes were necessary for the revolution rather 
than that revolution should be made for the working class and, 
therefore, by the working class. .. 

Believing this how, asked Akimov, could Plekhanov hove 
endorsed a programme which gave no independent role to the working 
class ns such, but concentrated all initiative and all consciousness 
in the hands of the Social Democratic party? In actual fact, ho 
noted ironically, Plckhanov's own published commentary contradicted 
the-spirit of the programme it was ostensibly written to explain. 
Plekhanov had written that, .according to the programme, the Social 
Democratic movement doos everything to * accelerate the development 
of the class—consciousness of the proletariat-*., but this idea., 
clearly abhorrent to Lenin, was nowhere to be found in the programme 
itself. Lenin believed that class consciousness was not acquired 
by an organic process which could bo 'accelerated'- but that it 
was the monopoly of the party which had to 'divert’ the proletariat 
when necessary on to the right‘ track. Akimov was laughed down at 
the Congress, but through the jeers ho foresaw that the alliance 
between Plekhanov and Lonin could hardly survive so radical a 
disagreement for long. Their partnership, in practice, outlasted 
the Congress, but Plekhanov»s ’Bolshevik’ career cane to an end 
a few months later, in November 1903. In his booklet on the 
programme of 1904, Akimov wrote that Plolchancv would now doubtless 
" cone out with a critique of What is to bo Done? ..and such an attack 
did in fact appear later in 1904- Among the' Russian Marxists of 
the time- Akinov was distinguished by just this ability to move 
“ freely and surely from the analysis of an apparently insignificant- -. - 

choice of words to the clash of personalities which lay behind that 
choice and thcnco to its ultimate implications - ideological end 

political. . „ 

/ As for Leiiin? so for AkicoVj *tho question of tno role ox ^ 

''. the Marxist intelligentsia,- of conscious intervention from outside, 
the labour novenent - was the pivot on which r,ll else hinge c_. In 
v . Lenin’s scheme of things, the party was moving in one direction, 
the labour movement in another, and only constant vigilance^ by . 
the revolutionaries could save the prolGtarlat for socialisu«"Tills 
-'analysis, Lenin was convinced, was truly Marxist, for Marx had 
said that philosophy should not merely describe but should change- 
society, and the decisive intervention of the few, the- philosophers, 
had therefore to be soon as an essential component, of genuine . 

■ determinism. Nevertheless, pessimism played almost as central a a; 

. role in Lenin's thought as in that of' Tkachev, 
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In contrast , Altinov was very much tho optimist. Following: - : ,-. 
Xrccor’ a On Ag itation (1894), he believed that the labour ej ovenolit 
-steadily acquired a growing appreciation of its piano in society 
.••--a- and of tho nc-ocl for concertcel political action to transform that 
society. The development of capitalist industry guaranteed that 
the workers would unite- and gain, constant experience in. tho 
prbbloxAs of organisation and eborioEiics, politics and power. This 
• was hot to say that the Marxist intoUrgentsia had no role to 
V play? they, after .all, knew tho function for which history was 
e due a. ting the masses and they had to hurry on the process of 
1 education. But this was a two-way proeoas« Certainly the 'Social- 
■ a.Democrats had to lead, explain and organizes but. they had also to 
learn iron and adjust to the transfo mat ions taking place within 
the .working, class. They had to keep only one- pace ahead of the 
labour movement, or, as Plckhanov had onco put it, 'give conscious 
expression to a.n unconscious, blind historical process' * 

The clash of Lenin's pessimistic analysis with Akimov’s optimism 
was strikingly illustrated in their conflicting interpretations 
of Party history. From Lenin’s theory it clearly followed that 
the Hussion /Social Democratic movement had been created by tho 
toorotiki (th-coroticians) ’in total independence of the. blind: 
d, growth"of' the labour movement and as the inevitable result of tho 

,w&jr .in which ; the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia was- • : 
developing its. ideas' (What is to be- Done-?). It had made its great 
..advance when the two branches were first successfully merried in 
. the mi.d-l39Qs, when the St Potorsburgh Union of Struggle - the 
•.orthodox Marxists - had taken the strike movement under its wing, 

. The St Potorsburgh Union of 1895 had understood that it had to 
give a firm .load to the workers and inspire them with ’a very 
broad programme and militant tactics'. Yet the fate of this.entire 
experiment had always hung in tho balance and-it did not survive , 
tho arrests which constantly carried off the leaders. Their 
replacements, ill-versed in Marxist theory, were unable, to give a 
firm lead and found themselves pulled off their own track and on 
.'.a.: to that of the labour movementThey encouraged Rabochaia Fl y si 1 

7.7 (Labour Thought) which pronounced-the disastrous^ *trade-runibmst' 

philosophy that the workers had to run their own affairs and could 
not leave their fate tothe intelligentsia. Thus, the second period, 
the mid-189-Os, when the Social Democrats, had finally begun to take 
l -; .'i,-- the proletariat in tow, had given way to the third period, 1398- 
, 1902, when the intelligentsia had drifted rudderless amidst .the.: 

currents of tie labour movement. Iskra had opened the fourth 
••• period in which tho revolutionary Marxists would again assert 
! their legitimate- authority, taking as their goal ’the liquidation 
of the third period* (Lenin). 

! In his A .Short Hisfory^ of t he Social Democ rat i c Mov emen t in 

77/;• '•! ;r -Russia (19057 Bciuiov‘7accepte”3’^ Deliih’s" periodization, but hotiirhg 
£• 7\b7 v ' -.‘.©Xse, '’"As" for' the origins of the Party, it was a truisrA tliat 

Marxist theory could only have been developed by men with a -very 
o' high level of education, by the intelligentsia. But this did not 

mean that Lenin (or, indeed Aksel’rod) was right to see the 
t\ . gestation of Russian Marxism as a process of pure intellectual 
'{■■■’; ’ speculation among a ’small group 6f emigres ! . The fact was that 

I':" -;.;;7" years before Plckhanov had bocotio 'a: Marxist he liad been confronted 
7 "■■in v St. Potorsburgh by on emergent 'proletarian organization. 

' the Northern Union of Russian Workers, aril had booh immensely 

t' impressed by tho independence, courage arid political 'maturity 

-7" .'..of its loaders, all workers. Piokhariov, in later adopting marxism 
7777’■ abroad, had merely given theoretical, form to the concrete reality 
ho hadimnot in St Potorsburgh years earlier; 'The embryo .of th.- 
- future workers party*, wrote Akimov, ’was-, the mass labour; 

movement „ And tlie Russian Social Democratic movement . .was born 
‘7'.'Tin the large industrial centres, the centres of socio-political 
life, and its first attempt at organization was the Northern 
77 -h a Unipzf -.'of' Workers; 1 Ironically enough, this clash of interpret at leaps' . 

' 'was reproduced in the Soviet Union- of the 1920s, with the 

loading Communist historian of the tine, Pokrovslcii, arguing. - -fa 
like A.cimov, “but with nc acknowledgement to him - that ’Marxist 
philosophy began to form in Russia on th,.- basis oi the lab our 1 
movement ’ and with lev Reich. .defending tho thesis ; of Lniin,; and > 

b ’ . .>■ ^ 
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• anddAksel’rod that Russian Marxism was the product of Plokiiarfov : U 
intellectual exploration alone. 


Again, Akimov tried to show that throughout the 1830sfaau’ 
early 1890s, Lenin’s ’first period’, revolutionaries vyithin. Russia h . 
had found their way independently of Plckhanov’s Group for the 
; Eiianci pat ion of Labour to Marxism, albeit of a primitive kincl., 

, . . nnd liad doggedly sought 'contact among the industrial workers, 

_ 3?hP St Potersburgh Union of 1395 hod thus not appeared out; oi" the 
blue but wen thh culmination of innumerable experiments in .-. -i; 

various Russian Cities during the seevIous decade./ 

In his analysis of the ’second’ and * third* periods, Alcimov 
sought further support for his evolutionary concept of Party 
history which ho was ready enough to call the ’theory of stages’. 

■■■ This was a term used with derision by Iskr a- to characterize 1 the 
philosophy of Raboc h oe Delo (Workers* Cause)but,then, Akimov 
was distinguished by an unusual.ability to ride out ridicule 
and isolation. For him, the ’theory of stages’ did not; noen - 
as implied by Iskr a - that the proletariat had been left to 
progress at its own speed . with the revolutionaries taking their - ; 
place at the tail of the la.bour movement, but that the Social 
Democrats had always been forced to pitch their propaganda end 
. agitation, at various levels in order to meet the given needs of 
. oach particular stratum of the proletariat. Anyone trying bo 

write Party history was duty-bound to understand that the Social' " 
Democrats* unable to go faster than the leading workers' and 
determined to exert their influence on the proletariat as widely ... 

as possible, had inevitably advanced at different speeds in 
different places and at different times. Looked at from this point 
of view, the 3t Petorsburgh Union of 1395 appeared much loss 

- glamorous than in Lenin’s description. The Union of Struggle had k 
certainly put itself , at the head of the labour movement in oh' 

period of .upsurge, but in order to do so it had presented the 
workers not with Lenin’s ’very bread programme and militant tactics,’ 
but/with leaflets embodying the most simple demand's fait .h : '?'pohny'' ; p "’■ ’V 
on the pound’. This was all it could do at a tine when the ! Social ■ 
Democrats Were first trying to gain the confidence '!ofthe-'Workers. ;■ 
and■ when the labour movement itself was first finding its foot, 

"tenin Won right to describe the St Petorsburgh Union as the symbol . , 
of the movement in this mid-l 090 s, the second period,, but in reality 1 
this was the period of pure ’oconcmism’ when the Social Democrats / 
.had fed the workers with primitive agitation of a purely 'trade- 
union* nature. In this sense,'the first economists and indeed 
the only real economists wore none other then the members of : tlm 
Union of Struggle in 1895 - the subsequent founders of Iskra*h 

In comparison, the next, the 'third periodmarked a definite . ;..h 

advance at all levels The Social Democrats had eVeiywhprv..''mddo:. : / . 

their agitation more sophisticated, moving from purely .’economic’ \".;- 
wago cla-ims to demands for civil rights" and' then, eventually, 
to the cc.ll for the overthrow of the autocracy. For their part, 
the loading workers had thrown themselves into the work of ’ ' h’“ .. 

revolutionary organization and had oven taken it upon themselves. . V; 
to produce illegal nowspc.pors. If, in response to this initiative ; ; 

- from below, some Social Democrats had' sought ways to permit 
representatives.of the workers' groups into theirown otg*ninations— 
into the St Potersburgh. Union, for example - then this simply 
demonstrated that the movement for thu . proletariat was at last 
becoming a. movement of the proletariat.. In adopting the' workergf v ' 
journal, Arbotor Shtin e, the Bund had shown an imaginative approach 
notably lacking among the veteran leaders /Plekhanov, Aksol'rod, 
etc./ who regarded any indepondeht .action by the workers as...a sign 
of trade-unionism and any concession to them as a surrender df. 
loader ship, as khvo st izn - following at the tail end. Of c. ursc, 

Akimov wrote , the workers 4 ideas wore as yet ’untutored, clueisy, . . 
uiisubtlc.’ ...Such nev/spppors (as Ro.bochr.ia My si) arc-., not enough, 

but they a.rc enormously important, and necessary, for tlVfpkirtg . 
a/; . of the Workers, can. develop only on the condition (though not the 
solo :condition) that the workers have an opportunity to formulate 1 
■ - " their ideas' *... ■ - • .. . . . - - . 
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H 
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And yet this paragraph touches upon a most important question, 
which 1ms been debated .in the foreign socialist press as the A : : di 

theory of pauperization.-.• . . •••’ . bp;;- ■ 

The final paragraph of the first part of the programme corros- ;-ip 
ponds to the text of the Erfurt programme. At the congress,, I a; V- 

also proposed an amendment to the point concerning crisesHowever, 
since this amendment born's only indirectly on the tendencies in .hhli 
the programme which I ofeposc, I shall not return to it In the .. 
present work. ' Nob will I discuss most of ny other amendments.: 

Hurt her, the second part of the programme,,.-dealing-v/lto'- the; a 
.Party's goals, again deviates from the Erfurt programme. It was 
evidently meant to follow the scheme of the Vienna programme. However, 
the similarity to the Vienna programme- is only in form. In substance, 
its approach to the proletariat is very different not only from 
the spirit of the Vienna programme, but also from that of the' i 
Erfurt programme, .as well as from the most fundamental principles A'-Ap 
of scientific socialism. My statement to this off ect : -was^;.distortodv.-^V;': 
by Comrade Lenin. ■ And since I was unable to answer him then, I ;a' 

shall answer him now. A:'a ; 

The third, paxt of the Erfurt programme, dealing"with, the i ,'hA’- 
Party's tasks, falls into five points. Formally, the Iskra programme;a A 
follows the .am* pattern... The first and. last paragraphs ■-A.:. A 

German programme, corresponding to the last paragraph;of the; ; ;i ; . 

Hupsian programme, discuss our Party's attitude toward .non-pfolfit 7 ;hi' 
ian classes. The second paragraph, deals with the conquest, of 
political power. The third, dealing with the role of Social, 

Democracy. with respect to tho proletariat ,' defines the . relationship,:;; 
between the concepts of party and class. The fourth paragraph 
proolains tho international character of our riovomcnt; In.'.thw.;.Ao'f:; 
Iskra programme-, this point appears in the beginning, in the form 
of an introduction. In essence, howove>r, every one of these : V : S 

theses diverges most sharply from the ideas of the Erfurt in v 6.grcmmo. 
Sometimes, only the terms arc- ..now, only the shades, of • norliihs..’&> v/ilr Z' 
the distinctions seen only semantic - yet .v/h&t.'avast/.di^orfcneo .//.ip- 
they make in these two programmes,* As a. result, the two prpgrapmho 
emerge- .as remarkably complete expressions, of two sharply diiyorge-iit 
philosophies... -a.' I' 

The Premises of Socialism. 


The goal of tho international Social Democratic party is to 
rcpla.ce the present capitalist system with a socialist system, favA; 1 .;-; 

under which 'large-scale production will be transformed from a . y;.:.-;;aj 

source of poverty and enslavement into a source of the highest- .'; A 4 wA-y;;;:A 
.'A' v Welfare' . This is what the Erfurt programme states and "this At .w'fA 

•A- should bo the idea set forth in every Social Democratic programme. aea'-':;'; 

: .•••■' But the Vienna programme points out that the capitalist systyn X 

-' itself will inevitably produce the forces and the moans for its:.' px/AiA 
A' bwh destruction, and tho creation of a new world. These' forces.- : 

■ '-A lie in the proletariat, Which becomes conscious of its class'd'e.'d 

interests and ideals, the theoretical expression of which is . A'-AyA'.; yy.-'Ay 
A"A-A scientific socialism. And the means are _ the technical aavancoy/- a.A :,,:yy 

which permit tho c rgani z at ion of collective production- Here, too y y:... y : e 
the Iskra programme deviates from the Erfurt programme and folios;yy/y-..-. 
the order of the Vienna programme, but only the order, not the inoar 

•The- necessary material and spiritual conditions for n~w 
forms oi collective production are created*, e ye the Vienna 
programme. The. material conditions reside in the fact that, ; aAvAxA 

if.A A already within the capitalist system,, production becomes co^ytyyo, 

* individual production is squeezed out', and therefore y i ng- A A:., V 

ownership becomes' superfluous and harmful*, The right of AAA A'AA ;.. ayy; 

pi'sporty becomes, a harmful legal institution, a privilege '-'hacy^ 

■ ’' "• >4:-- vi^v ^ncc- witii cci^uc.l lei t i qxi ships -cuCt tho -i?v-qui?y q* -a• 

A AA A' further social dovelopaontv It becomes possible and ntccssqry^ - . AyA-AA 
•;o tr.-nsfom th« instruments of collective labour intc e i-- c - : --v.. 
pro per ty. 
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As Cor tho spiritual corklrfiohs* iiioy li-o t in. *hv .fact. theft 
1 th© greater the expansion o±'. the prcl.etrfir.t- resolving iron, the 
dovelopnor.it of capitalism, the - nope, is i.t. cpnpellea go. xaunen a 
strhggdo. against erpitalisn* sad the narc- capable. :.. u Jb-^couu^ ofe 
waging this struggle . . The proletariat begins to z-cclizt' Ay... ^ 
nust further hasten the development (of society, and that poe gOc-L _ ( 

pheulcl be the transfer of the nsahs . of production to ooinion ownership 
by the entire people.* 

V-a/vl' Qiji© Iskra draft offers d'good fornulation 01 the .process which« 
creates ‘the natcrial conditions for the replacement of capitalist 
by socialist productive rolations’ . I would say, noway or, that .fchu. ; • 
draft speaks only about notarial conditions. The proletarians. 
are regarded hSrc ncrcly as the ihstruneuxtun. vosaJ&r lnsurunont 

bucofco sufficient in number (’the proletarians- ..grow an number ). 
Just as hiant’machines'arc made up of indivicuax nnxe tools and . 


'iaploceats wiii ch wore 
workshop, so do nod cm 


'omerly separate units in tiioarwison 
plants^:and factories must 


e:c 


within thorasolves 
red through. . 


thatlabouring; • 
and that 


y, :• ’ 


Viole collectives of hunan once scctt 

out lying cli strict s . • * The draft rj.se st cites that t ^ 
aud exploited nasscs be cone increasingly diosacisfiou 
the struggle betweth the proletarians and ; their exploiters . 

becoi-ioS : ever sharper' . But those were precisely tnc characteristics : 
of the slaves of ancient Rone - hero ’ speaking lnstrunonts . Txicy . 
too constituted a 'labouring and exploited mass 5 whose ^dissauisiact- 
ion' grew and whose' 'struggle; against their exploiters becriid--. qv er.. :; - 

'■''■sharper ’V : ', i; . : : ' 

Arc those the qualities of the proletarians which ehiko us 


certain of 
conditions 


the victory of the.'working class? Aro 


assuring the coning of a socialist 


those the 
system” What 


of the 


of 


its. 




• v - 1 


VJ i. AV-L._L. UAUiliJ. C - -*-* • I O TT'U 

creative spiritual forces of the proletariat: >teo 
Class consciousness? ' ' ’ •' ■: 

let us take a look, at ELoia«sjaov 1 .a comments. He vvrites^ ori 
Polly *Our draft progranoo says that as the contradictions^ inner qhu. 
in capitalist society develop,, "there is also an increase in tho j 
dissatisfaction of tlio labouring and exploited nass ana tno 
proletariat 3 s rovoluticnary struggle against the oxploioorp 
' boaonos- ever sharper 11 . (Froxi Ploklianoy ’ s commentary on txio^^. 

'draft progra'irio published in .Saria no.4.1902.) In mioting 
1: t6xtp :ELoithejxov amends it. In tJio quotation es ho gives ir ? ho >. 
inserts, the. word T revolutionary * bef ore 9 struggle V. 4 q also uses 
the torn ’proletariat * (io 9 a class) instead of * uiiey. . or . . 

^prblotarians 5 (iOo a sum of individual3 /. Those are highly „ 

sighificant corrections. In Plelchanov 9 & ‘formulation-,, the Gcattorpci r 
V' individual- strugglop of proletarians are seen .as. the molecular 


' ,•< 


Lng. 


powerful 30 
:.nc arc 


;fal force 
'human du: 


In tho . draft' b., 
if flying into the, ... 


f. ':■< 

i • 


r.ovcncnt of 

femulation, the prolctrri 
eyes of the exploiters. 

ELokhc.nov ‘& cmondciont is essential, but insufficient, i-.fter 
the passage quoted above, Flc 1 haaov continuer, has commentary ar.u 
axiondncnts as follows: 

’The sc words, it seems to us, correctly expros , the 
attitude toward capital of tho•various classes ot the 
people oppressed by it. Its yoke is felt today noa 
only by the proletariat. and the proletariat is not 
•hi: : a: alond in resenting this yoke-. But only tho proletariat 

consciously rebels against it; the proletariat alo.no 


wage s 


a revolutionary struggle against capital, io, 
struggle ainecl at, the abol 11io n of capitali se t.hi c lat 1 oils 
in production' (all ecphasES Rlckhaxiov 'cj. . 


i 


And 

v-rious 


io 


clas c 


;uisng till. 


•lip \J ki 

entire 


: in Plelchanov ’ & -apiniozi. . the draf c has : ree eronce to 
of tiio oppressed people' . Bissatisx act non grows... 
• -e ....7 anol'a-ding' the .., 

tho proletariat 
5 anid -'wages . . / 


..rcii 

*JkJ. f 


G-J-S 


v irbc;unn.3 nrvti iixploitud ua 
■ji*olct- ri at. 3ut, in contrast' to .»th<*r class 
L. mt only dissatisfied; it- 'consciously ree 
a r^volutiv ricry struggle*. 

5 It scvjjs • to B.lc: ihanov that this entirely correct icha. 
is 'correctly expressed' by th« wording of th^ firm t progra.. 
Plokhanov wants to convincv. bir> fsaUv^ra th-vt tlu wore s >—* 


: v .'. : -■ ” ' 
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draft - they 'bv.cr.nc increasingly ’ dissat idled *,rial 'their -trugglu 

ayi tv:t their exploiters boconv.s .v^n ah.-rp^r' - norm the some as 
tii., ’conscious re bellion 1 and the ’rove.lutionc.ry struggle' of r„ 

; clr.ee, the 'prole irr-v t' ’ Here;. tor, KUkhnn v 1 - -mending t.V 
dT'Tt in v/.-.ich the.r- ir; no reference what .w--r either to the 
c nucleus or to t!u r-volutienory nature of tin. yrclctrxiat• •; 
jtiugglc cr to it;, class chnrr.ct.-r: 

Plekhanov cc.te 30 ricc.lly, tirelessly, eulogizes the new draft,, 
chi ling it ’fully orthodox’ and ’a photographicallyexact picture 
of ror.lity ! „ And if anyone ’does not like ’ ’orthodoxy ’ , ’ho does not tag 
he wo to roc.d the draft? if--Was not written for him’. But there are ga 
several 'places' in the draft programme whore it glaringly deviates ha,h 
fron 9 orthodoxy*„ La such crises PI o kiic.no v So clearss t hrvb 
to hip. that the dr.aft expresses such and such an idea, anc then 
proceeds to femulate hie own emendation. ggh' 

I endorse Plokh uiov's ,<:ncndr.ticti&. 1 want our programme / 

to state that ’as the contradictions inhxe-nt in bourgeois; society ;W;;..v 
grow 5 (Iokra draft)., ’there is also an increase in the .conscious.,:- ; .ga 
revolutionary class struggle, t he rebellion of the proletariat; ■ 
•lla^kHajabv’s "oEionSHont;. Inst Gael, it speaks merely 01 Vthear 
(the proletarians’) struggle with their exploiters’. Such a struggle 
has been characteristic of all oppressed people, under all cyst cos ./.gb 
of productive relations in past eras. -.aaV 

But how did it cone about that an orthodox Social Demo cth 14,0a, ^^ 
programme, stating the basic premises of so.pir.lism, did not find it . 
hocossexy to note the conscious, revolutionary, and class character 
of the proletarian struggle? This cannot bo, and is not, accidental. g 
It fully corresponds to the view of one of the authors of the urait, 
Conrado Lenin, who regards the proletariat as a passive nedipm, g'd-hwig 
in which the bacillus of socialism, introduced from outsito, can , 

C " V ^l°ln his book Who,t is to bo Bo ne?; Conrr.de LCnin offers;the'h.:h'd/;':.v 
. following views 

»The theory of socialisn grow out of the philosophic, g ; ;h 
historical, and econonic theories that were developed gyga Vg 
by the educated ropresentatives of the propertied classes, ( 
the intellectuals. The founders of modern scientific _ 
socialism, Marx and Engels, were themselves, in social vU 
position nembors of the bourgeois in'fcolligori’tsxa- 
in Russia the theoretical doctrine of Social Lenocracy 
arose entirely indepanele ntly of t-ijo• spontaneous. 

■ novemont s it oro s e as - a natural and inevitable, outcome 
of the development of the thought of the revplutionary 

socialist, intelligentsia. ! _ 0 ’ s 

'T: kun by themselves, the So strikes (of 18 96 ) we re traxU.- 
union struggles, but net yet Social Democratic • struggles.: aya 
They .larked - ’the awakenin g of ant age nisn hrtwej^ bib'-Kg 

, ■ and employers, but' the workers were hot bnct c>nOn j r3t^be,:.:;.g;.:.. 

consclous” hi - the - .irreconcilable conflict of their .. v i,:.7h '.:-;b 
interests with the entire modern political and social aaaaa 
system. They still lacked Social Democratic consciousness..^ 
This'consciousness could only be brought to .it&u xrpQ aa,;;;,;; 
the outside. The history of all countries shows rhat, ,u : g.d:,v 
by its own efforts alone, the working class is able-xo - - : 

■ ■K develop only trade-uni on conscicusnossn in,; realizao^pn.^v;^ :a 

of the necessity for combining into trad.e-unions, 
a struggle vrith the employers , and seeking tc ixe^s ths. 

• They imagine that a pure and simple . labour^movcmenuA^itl-;;:; a^ 
- evolve its own independent ideology,. .But this, is a? •. 

•• ’’ profound mistake.. There can be no talk of an_ inaopenc.en ... 

ideology, developed by the labouring masses in ihc propuR^ : ^ 
of theix movement. (In creating an idcplogy) the jarkers 
take part n<: t as workers, but as socialist niccr<,t.iexans> /: 
as Prcudnons and v-hitlings. . Spontaneohs .dpyelC 3 ^|nt. 
the Inpcur-novemont 1 -acls precisely to. its suborcmstiob .. 
to bourgeois ideolcgy.. Th. spont-n,- oas labour , 

tmde-unionirmi, it is Ifar-g owork scjxcl.tlorei ('- cr ^ ^ 
unionism), euid trade-unionism me ano the luce logic .. 

of th.: workers by the bourgeoisie.’ 
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Thuft the expressions we see in the dr ft nr; ?*-.:• 

'•'•-r. taken :1m. st in tuto froirtk above lines by Lunin. . .Oi 
, . * s eourgto-/ Xenift gainst coh^cioushass r.^d re^.oiut%bn4ry •- 

however, in his view, these excellent qualities belong not to the 
f^yd-f;.; hfolctor ipt blit inithe^ ^reyoXatibhery-socialist . ihtelli i '|ahtsin. It 
, , is. the latter which, having organised the Social Democratic e-rfy, ,. r 
• : ;id!;d.,y... will 'introduce • then into the * labouring nos so s'. Tierofox e, this 
,;-d; :g.; t,hbnt ire. problem is discussed Inter, in that- section of the dr nit 
.rvddddt which deals with the tasks of the Party. i t--, dd'd/d-d 

. And. the paragraph under discussion, formulates Lenin'# ; 

-yidia that, tc make 'social revolution possible 1 , there roust be •'■-d"0ir 

add'd--a- ’ to chno logical progress 5 growth in the number and solidarity of : 

r.-d;;-: the prolc t or inns, and 0. sharpening cf their struggle 'againsty ad/ri'- ■ ;;#.■■ 
idyld- their exploiters'. All the - rest, will be done by the ‘social-- ", yy--l : -d :; y 

revolutionary intelligentsia', the 'professional revolutionaries;' 
ddddid Xhoy will form the party, Which will bo 'the conscious spokesman. : 

' “ of the, proletariat's class movomenty 'basing itself' on a large , ■'/. 

d'O-'did-'-’hunber of massed proletarians. In support of his view concerning"' d-aa'.y 
the role of the intelligentsia, Lunin"quotes in What is to Bo Done? 
'ddaggf'-s'' speech at the Vienna Congress. Kautsky saidT •‘'"/“V: yy"d;-/"d.-Y : 

;a• ■ 0 -- 1 -li- 1 a-= ';>;j : -V ; d = •;d 'If is .absolutely untrue that socialist consciousness is : 
a iati#v ;::' : % i : U, -' a nocossary and. direct product of the proletarian class 

yd-t dtp^d-op-d ."‘hstrugglo.. ' ■ 

d.iddy#'-dv-.d d. • Socialisr.i and class struggle arise side by side, rnd not <v '.d ; -d'd 
tit#:#'##-'# - onc 3U t of the other; they arise out of different promises, v. 
• i. •- Modern socialist consciousness can arise only on the bonis 

--ay; y:r -\of profound scientific knowledge. And the Vehicle cf- ncion-Ci ->t ;;\- 
•■a! ; V'd •"/•'•'vr i s not tlio proletariat but the bourgeois intolligqnt;;!:.. 
d.d# d : d/ : /.'. (Kaut sky's emphasis). Thus socialist consclcusndss fs~"sono- • #-> 

thing introduced into the. proletariat's class struggle 
v-ddd, •. from without, and not something, that arose from it 'dgV'd 

f vddd'ddy-v spontaneously. ‘ : d-0 

a #■#•'.## •Kautsky';S view■ is absolutely wrong. I shall confined-myselfi'':#'### 

.quotation fi*om : Adler's reply to Kaut sky' & words*-'. Since V-,-/'.:' 
['position-, .'/as I shall try to show, goes far'beyond'^KoXi ; b'siq|;' , - ; s.;i. : : 
if dKautsky may have had some grounds f or Saying: that "-Vid.': 
/; d ; the‘sc ^disagreements with Adler were a Dokto rfi .gc (acaclenic 

r Question) rather than progrannatic diff orcncosf m Lmn's f ormulation 
the theory of priming 1 the proletariat with socialism (^fflllungs-- 
thoorio) runs counter.to the basic principles of scientific " 
socialism. 

•f5'dd;Vd;dd, .Adler replied to Kaut sky as follows; ‘ /id# 

ig^.{!^ : d^;dd{ : Pdy*in his- criticism, Koutsky asserted,. among-• -other- things.,:id.# 
d^ddi##.#-- td thr.t^the draft contains a contradiction, since it says ..a. V/d 'd ;; - 
Wit in oM place that Socialist Democracy must seek the a• 

jldVddddv'.dd..'..enancipation cf the entire people, from the - shackles,-.of-.• ■ ■; .V-' -\d- 
$?ll ; : -djieconomic slavery,ctc, ' r?,nd, in o.notlier, that this conscious- ydd 
::d;d:dr' : 'V' ; ;:d--d -/nessthis striving, arises in the. proletariat spontaneously.. 

-d. : :^'-dd';d:': : od''r; . I consider the text of the draft entirely correct g ;uid 'V^d'aV.;' 

d---idd'.;'/d;':'find' no contradiction in it. It says here that, tiled.,. did-, 

f-dfddV;..' prolotaria.t arrive s at. an understanding of, this entire .. - d.d--:' 

. ; development, that it becomes aware that the goal of the .g; 

i : h''!vi.-d : ; ivd-d-': : ;'.--’ struggle'for the liberation of the working-class must bed v,- : .d-a'f 
;d-i ty. ^ad-'>-V ,; .Conmuhisn. The vehicle Of this development., as the draft d-gf 
d'g (;.dy-t::'d : d:dd v i ; i;-. goos on to say, can be none other than the organised.- 
pt ; ;'d-:d : :fd. proletariat itself.. As for awakening the proletariat >-/- • v-d’/aad;/’ 
.1 this, in turn, can only be the ,task oi Social Democracy, 
rid .Thus, as I have talroady stated, I find no contradiction d'd;-;id-.;. : ' 
o' f :Hd | / -. - - : ;s.':-.d. here; moreover, I maintain the view that the. whole;: d.V-'d d 

v-Ji'i-'iad'; ''rdv-d : deveiopnont of the. theory of soc.ia.lism relates..tc. the..' '1-y.. 

a:d'.d.-:at;.'d;; ; d'''a labour movement as an Ideological superstxuetufe fuiatesi:.:.y : .i-yt ; y-; 
:;-yodd--i:;.y vtrd<^- to material economic development generally. I rrl convincee, - v ' 
fd'i-dyytyaip that tlie entire progress 6f socialist thought-; can bo. >'v-e-.d'-yd'd:-d; ; - 
ddej/;,^:;:.dy:dyiy: ^explained by thv. economic Dovemcnt of the- proletariat ' oli ^-Kd. 
-;.:vdd: dddyddy it self...‘I be liovc that the sooialist idea is the product, e y.: y. 

of the working-class* .Shcidi Democracy is its brain. .The .1: A--;dyr 
.;4;dyy; .. birthplace of Social Democratic thought is the proletariat; . 

. d. IV; . f .prisiiiagdi' ?to "prajoo< r tS. prcpaEfe" (a gun* exblosahfe., 

r.inture) for Wing Lb off'. 
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; Social Degto crapy is the product of this thought, ’ a-.?;; .■ ; e; 
: , r ' and it brings the proletariat to self-knowledge ’» 

However, although Kaut sky considers that 'socialism and ' 

Class struggle arise'side by side 1 , he also holds that they 
develop along parallel lines, and that the rivulet of 'consciousness' 
finally flows into the current of the-proletarian •movements This 
imago has boon used repeatedly as a figurative description of the 
development of the socialist labour movement, 

'The theory of,socialism'y says Vandervolde ( Socialism ,'is 
Belgium, 1898): 'born of, compassion, remained divided from' dry-fo-day 
socialism., born of suffering.. It required long years, full of heavy 
ordeals, for the thinkers and the proletarians to join forces and .' a 
extend a hand to each other.' But in Vandcrvclde's thought, too, 
the ••intellectuals and proletarians are merely the theoreticians 
and the practical elements of the same movement - socialism. In ,.. 
Lenin's view, however, the 'intelligentsia' develops in one 
direction. The 'theory of' socialism' 'grows out' of 'philosophic, 
historical, and economic theories’. But the proletariat moves in 
a different direction, it moves toward 'its subordination to 
bourgeois ideology 5 ' the spontaneous labour movement is trade- 
unionism. Hence, the intelligentsia must launch a struggle 
against spontaneous development and ' divert (Lenin’s emphasis) 
the labour movement from this spontaneous striving 5 . 

No Social Democrat has, to ny knowledge, ever attained such 
paradoxes! 

■ ,v It is enough to pick up any work of Marx and Engels to set ... 
how widely this basic view of Lenin's, which is so fully reflected 
in tho Xskra draft programme, diverges from the views of the 
founders of scientific socialism. 

I shall not attempt here to compare' Lenin's views with those 
of Marx and Engels. This was dohe before mo, and better than I could 
do it, by Comrade Martynov in his report to the congress in the 
name of our organization.Comrade Martynov confined himself to a _ 
single correction of the draft programme..selecting precisely this 
paragraph as the most important. And rightly so. But it seems to 
me that Cd.Martynov was mistaken hot to review all of tho programme 3 
theses, and not to show how the basic error of the prograrmao was 
reflected in each of them. , 

In issue, no.41 of Iskra, Pieldic.nov says that Iskrn's draft 
programme, is indeed tho only programme that could have boon 
adopted by the Emancipation of labour Group. But every peaderof ' 

his works must be impressed by Plokhancv's purely Marxist view 
that the ideology of the proletariat is developed 'by the 
labouring masses themselves in the very progress 01 t.heir r movoment . 

'All that is left to the ideologists is to formulate 
• ■ ; -the ideology and to establish its theoretical^foundation; 

-.-v then — proceeding from tho theory thus established — 
to point out the best ways toward achieving the goal 
cuid predict the conditions under which the struggle 
will have to bevrcaged in the future...' 

Such is fho purpose and role of scientific socialism. And 
because this idea permeates all of Plekhanov's works, from the . 

first to the very latest, including, as I have shown, his commentaries 
I shall limit myself here to only two points. 'y. 

'Ideas, notions, conceptions, in short - man's entire 

outlook, change with changingconditions_ofoxistenee,scciai_ 
relations and social life.' This, according to McXX, i tJ ho^ w th- 
. 'independent ideology' of a class is developed. Citing the ab.v 
lines from the Communist Manifesto, Plckhanov remarks quite 

th^,^theory impregnates the; whole . . 

comprises what. h ay without risk of error be called its^f uM^efft^ 

The mtvaom ^ %us Greatod by conditionr 

of Its • existence , ••• As the. /proletariat evolves into^ 

; class, its Ideas form themselves into an orderly.theory. 
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• a.’ d-'/'.y• Tlais superstructure of independent ideology lags behind 

its base, behind the conditions of its existence which have changed 
in the course of a given period of time, This is why the proletariat 
• remains for a tine under the sway of the ideology of the class whose 
dominance historically precedes the rule of the proletariat. But 
it finally liberates itself fron this ideology. 

d;"dd On 1 Mayj 1391 ; a group of workers celebrated this inter- ' d 

national proletarian holiday in Petersburg!:. Pmtcr speeches were 
d l':'.-; delivered. They Were published abroad with an introduction by 

PlckhanoVj in which he wrote; _ . 

"Among the most advanced circles of Russian workers, 
that vanguard of the Russian, awareness Of the socio- 
political tasks of the.working-class has already attained 
. ::' ; dV suc h clear-cut forms that all that is left for us, the 

revolutionary 'intellectuals', is to take note of then 
and guide ourselves by then, abandoning for all time our 
long search for the best of all possible programmes.< 

This means that the workers have outstripped the bourgeois¬ 
ie, and that all truly progressive people must come under 
=' d' . the banner of the workers’. 

Rabo chain My si 1 went no further in narrowing the role 
assigned to 'us, the 'revolutionary "intellectuals”' - perhaps 
'""''d'.' 1 ': because there was no further to go. Today, twelve years after 

d d ■ the writing of those lines, we revolutionary 'intellectuals' night 

say to Plekhanov 2 "We arc ready to take note Of nnd guide ourselves j 
by the ideas of the vanguard of the Russian revolutionary proletariat ■ 

■ but allow us, for the time being, not to abandon our long search.'" 

In reply, wo hear with astonishment that the programme of the 
!'■ ■'•'Emancipation of Labour C-roup can be nothing but that - of the author 

of What is to bo Done? v/ho says that thu revolutionary-inteliectual 
(this time, without the quotation marks) will not only 'develop 
the theoretical doctrine of Social Democracy entirely independently -j-; 
d. 1 , b£ the spontaneous labour movement 5 , but must also divert this 

.. . ; ' laovoment from its false path. 

I'V:"" • A pamphlet by the editors of the Sotsial-Demokrat , presented - 

in 1891 at the International, Socialist Congressd had tnis to say, 

among other things.., , 

•It would be superfluous to so^k to convince you, who 
represent the : revolutionary proletariat, of the revolutionary 
role assigned by history to the modern proletariat. It 
would bo eoually superfluous- to say that there there is no 
proletariat, there can be no socialist movement worthy of 
Vd the nrxiCi Each of you knows all too well that modern . ; dd 

socialism is nothing else - to usee the words of Engels 
than the "tEeore tica l expres sion cf the novonent o f tlie_ 
prolotariot . ■ 

id - Nothing elsd.' Socialism is only the theoretical expression 
of the movement of the proletariat! And so 'the movement of the 
'.'d'dVd:;;• proletariat' is socialist. At a given period, of course, the 
'movement of the proletariat* may not yet present socialist 
. demands. Specific forms of the 'movement of the proletariat' may, 
of course, 5 in themselves', hot be socialist. But in the airoction 
taken by growing 'movement of jrhc proletariat', in the goals 
; v which will inevitably sooner cr later be proclaimed. b y the 

proletariat, in the" sTgnif ienneo of the particular acts of _ . 

the proletariat in its clc-ss struggle - this movement is socialist. 

It develops spontaneously in thu direction of socialism, and . , 

SbKia.l Democracy merely consciously elects as its goal that-which 

will be the inevitable outcome of the- initially unconscious 

•movement of the proletariat'. 'd^' 

Social Democracy has no need to 'divert 9 the proletariat 
from its path; it can and must so.k only to accelerate its 
movement. Social Democracy has no reason to fear this spontaneous 
element - it is our own element. We are the ’ fire lighter s . Are 
we then to fear ’the beneficial, purifying flame*? Wo aro the 
A. :.. 1 s*tbroy petrels 0 ~ are we to feorvtte; storra?.waves s 
'.aim.d-:-'-'- the children of 'the hoary ocean'.* With fire, we call up 

rebellion. With stern, wo call the^ revolution. With turbulent 
ocean, wo invoke the movement of the people. 


fC ? 
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In his note explaining the programme, PIckhonov says, 
'Carefully, and not without "orthodox" intent, we. have underlined 
in our draft the role of Social Democracy as the advance unit of 
tho workers* .army and, at tho aam® time, as its leader, * Pl^khnuby 
goes on to show how the authors pf the programme have emphasised 
this role. Without using quotation marks, ho cites almost verbatim 
thq text of the draft on pi 30 of his commentary, giving the reader 
the illusion that everything said here by Plekhanov is indeed 
to be found in the programme. But the programme does not contain 
the most important things said by Plekhanov. In this case, too, 
he corrects a word in quoting a passage, and inserts several words 
of his own. Then he breaks into a philippic (invective) against 
the ‘critical* ‘sedition* which, supposedly, 'has created a thick 
fog, loading the Russian Social Democrats of the "Economist l! 
school to imagine that the duty of Social Democracy is not 
indofatigably and as rapidly as possible to stimulate the class 
consciousness of the proletariat, but solely to express that which .; 
has already beoh created without any assistance from tho revolution- 
ary bacillus.* , 

But all these charges are nothing but *fog‘! Russian 
Social Democrats, whothereof tho 'Economist* or a ry other 
*seditionary* tendency, have never imagined what Plekhanov 
attributes to then. Even when it was said that the role of the . . . ■ v 

intelligentsia was ’to express that which has already been created', 
this was considered necessary precisely in orddr to stimulate 
'indefatigably and as rapidly a.3 possible the self-awareness of' 
the proletariat*. As for the fog, Plekhanov needed it so that he 
might, under its cover, present not the idea expressed in the 
programme, but an entirely different (and quite correct) idea, 
sharply at variance with the programme. 

Plekhanov defines the moaning of tho programme as follows; 

'It (Social Democracy) organizes the working class into .- : 
an independent party, which opposes all the parties of 
the exploiters. It exposes to the working class the 
irreconcilable contradiction between tho interests of the 
exploiters and those of the exploited. And, gcnorally, ; 

by all the means available to it, it se„ks to accelerate : 

(Plekhanov*s emphasis) the development of the class .. . 

consciousness of the proletariat and to clarify for 
the latter the necessity and tho character of the coming 
social revolution’. ; . - 

On the whole, this quotation differs from the text of the - - .(; : 
pro gramme no more than a translation differs from the original, 
except that the phrase 'and generally, by all means available to 
it, it seeks to accelerate the development of the class conscious- 
noss of tho proletariat* was inserted by Plekhanov himself. 

In the entire quotation, Plekhanov underlines only one word- 
accelerate ; evidently, he quite justly invests it with; special 
importance. But this word is not in the programme, as indeed it 
could not bo. For anyone who says that Social Democracy accelerates 
tho development of the proletariat’s class consciousness obviously y 
expresses an idea diametrically opposed to the idea of. the man . V 
who finds it necessary to bring socialist consciousness to the 
proletariat 'ffom the outside' and who feels that ’by its own. 
efforts alone the working class is able to develop only trade- 
union consciousness *. Under such conditions , it is natural that. 
Plekhanov wants to * accelerate : tho development of tho proletariat’s 
self-awareness , while Lenin wants to 'divert 1 the proletariat 
from its path. Both are right from their respective points, of 
view. But the points of view are poles apart. 

I certainly did not insist - as Plekhanov says I did - 
that he divorce Mnrshhl Lenin. But lot him first openly divorce 
the old Plelchanov, the author of the above quotations. There is 
no alt ernative ! 
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SOCIAL CLASSES I TRUER Mothckn r.JvrrAi.rPAi. wn i 

MICHAEL LOWY, TOWARDS A SOCIOLOGY OF THE ANTI 
INTELLIGENTSIA 


CAPITALIST • 


(Translated from Pour IIse__Soc_iologie des Intellectuels 
Revolutionna fro a- L_' Ev o luti on politique da Lukare 1 qh^ v<:;j 
C h.l7 i-3 , Paris, 1976 } L. > ■ 


1 .; Ixjt.ellrotuals as a Social Category. oil'-..:/ Ltd. 

Who. is an intellectual’ Obviously one is dealing with a 
type that is strange laid difficult to classify. The first clue we : 
have to go by is that intellectuals come from all-classes and 
strata of society; they may be aristocrats (Tolstoy),'industrialists 
(Owen), professors (Hegel) or artisans.(Proudhon). In other words, 
intellectuals are not a class but a social, category;, their definition 
depends not. on their place in the process of production, but on the 
relation they bear to the extra-economic moments of the social 
structure; just as tbs bureaucracy and army are defined in. relation 
to politics, intellectuals are definable in terms of their relation 
to the ideological superstructure. That is to say, intellectuals are, yd 
a social category defined by their ideological function: they are, , 7 ; 
the immediate producer^ in the sphere of ideology, or they are, 

P,re?tprs*of...ideo.l(?gjlp^;l-CUltural_products^ Thus they occupy 3 V .. 
specific position in what one. might call the ideological process of,, 
production, the position of immediate producers, which as' such' ,- i■■ 

something quite distinct from the position of those who actually 
Own, administer or distribhte cultural goods. Defined in this way, ' . '[;Cv."b 
intellectuals comprise such groups as writers,. artists,poets, 
o.sophers, scholars, research-workers, publicists, theologians, 
certain sorts of journalists, certain types of teachers' and students 1 ; ' 
etc. They constitute the ’’creative 0 sector of a more widespread 
mass of ’’intellectual workers” (as against ’’manual v;orkers”) which.' 
includes the liberal professions, employees, engineers, etc. They 
also .form that sector of this mass which is most..'distant’• iCrori ;©<?^n^Lckl 
'production.. 

The way JiitolToobunTs behave is determined to some extent 
'•'by"their >i-cd:!.i:lc class-origins, but also by the fact that they 
boToniv 1-0 a cnun-Ui e.-oinl ^pht-gory, just as , with the excoi-tinn of 
pcu'ivids of crisis, members of the Uu-mu<v«y y*' cum) tend to bch«vG 
in the first, instance as members of their respective categories. 


As a social ostcgvrg Wefriu-J l-y m.avlinuro rj1*vteui:ce from the 
matutdal pivcoss of Ui>-Unci-.ion, intellectuals en joy a cei-tain 
autonomy in relation to the different classes, an autonomy r of locked 
in a kinci. of instability, or by fluctuations and movements in 
various directions. H -a—a /*•.— *>- 
applied to 

contrary to ... j --c —*--- - —- - -•-•7- - - 

this autonomy into something absolute - th? re is no really ’’neutral 
Vy supra-class intelligentsia. Like the hot-air balloons on St.John’s 

night, intellectuals do not float eternally; they generally . end 
by succumbing to the law of gravity and gravitating to one of the 
basic social" classes in conflict (bom-geoisie, proietariat, sometimes 
peasantry) or otherwise to the clas 3 that is closest to them, 
the oe t tv-bou rgeoisie. • 

Indeed, the label ’’petty-bourgeois intellectual” contains a 
-. measure of truth, despite its abusive character, Between the 

c-ntsia and the petty-bourgeoisie there is an affinityor intimacy 
or complicity that is sociologically explicable. In the first place, 
because the majority of members of the intelligentsia are recruited 
from the ranks of the petty-bourgeoisie, to be more exact, from 
the sector of ’’intellectual workers” rather than from the Other 
sectors of this class, sudh. as small, traders, small peasants, etc. 

- Thus a large fraction of the social category ^ and the class of : 

petty-bourgeois are connected by social origin. This connection, 
which can scarcely be denied , should be neither .ignored nor 
exaggerated. In the second place, because the intellect^L;:jppp- 
fessidhs {-writer, pro fessor, artist, etc)., the mean# of iSp%„and 
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subsistence open to.intellectuals traditicnaly belonged,by their" 
very nature, to the pe tty-bourgeoisie in general ...and to. the lib¬ 
eral .professions in particular (this does not preclude the fact 
that a minority.within the intelligentsia belongs, by profession 
or social position,to the bourgeoisie,aristocracy orworking class), 

2., Sociologi cal demerits. on the An t i-cs.pi teli si Radi calizat ion of 
— Intellectuals: IheTTToTe ~^fT?tITrco-Gulturar Med'iati onsl 

In an .article dated 1520 Lukacs wrote that as a social class 
The intelligentsia was not Revolutionary, that intellectuals, could 
become revolutionaries only as individuals . But Lukacs seems'to £ --go- 
forget that when many individuals, a large mass ofindividuals 
(intellectuals)become revolutionary, we are no longer dealing with 
a ”personal M case, a matter of psychology, but with a social - ‘ 
phen omenon which must be explained sociologically, 
raTr is quite obvious that Lukacs himself was not. as isoleted 
example, A large section of his circle and a large number of Intel' , -' i 

.ellectuals of different backgrounds declared their assegiuhce to 
the Hungarian Gomfrtunist farty in the yearsl9l8/l919. Many others 
extended their support, in one form or another, to the Hungarian 
: Commune led by Bela Kun, as Lukacs himself acknowledges(in 1969) 

VIf not the whole intelligentsia of Hungary, then at least the 

leading-elements- of Hungarian culture were from the very started ^.v 

prepared to collaborate with the power of the councils. She cul¬ 
tural policies (of the regime) found a very widespread socialbdse!.'. 

In fact, Lukacs and his comrades in Hung; ry are only a partieu?-ar 
eular example of much more universal phenomenons the fact that 
innumerable intellectuals, from Marx to our- times, went over poli¬ 
tically to the side of workingclass and joined its revolutionary 
vanguard. Here is an incontestable and wellknown fact whose socio¬ 
logical basis, however, has not been sufficiently explored till 
today. Taking the example of Lukacs, which is a significant one, ” 

I shall try to formulate some general hypotheses on this question. 

The question itself can be put as follows: why does a significant 
section of the intellegentsia become radically opposed to capitals 
lism end end by aligning itsell with the workingclass movement 
and the Marxist worldview? It appears to me that the forces underly 
lying this phenomenon are very different from those that drive the 
proletariat towards socialism through its direct experience of 
exploitation and through motivations that arc in the first place 
of a directly social and economic nature. How &oe$ an intellectual 
become anticapitalist ? How is tiro Intelligentsial radicalizca? 
ddiat forces determine this general phenomenon, especially in the 
specific case of the period of Lukacs' youth? 

In my opinion, there are tv;o distinct typos of sociological ir r --- 
processes which we should analyze; Those that define the potty- 
bourgeoisie as a whole and those that arc specific to intellectu¬ 
als (and these are chiefly of ar. etheeo-culturo.1 nature). 1: ' b 

Given the Very close affinity that, exists between pc tty-bour¬ 
ge peso o and the intelligentsia, the "mechanisms”of radicalisation 
that operate with referenc to the former ax e bound to have- their. 
repercussions on the latter. The causes of an anti-capitalist 
attitude within the petty-bourgeoisie arc thus to a large extent vaii 
Valid also for the intelligentsiaj, with this additional - circumsisn--- 
httcc that tendencies that exist within the class in a diluted 
fpf-to take on a much more conec-ntrated and intense form in .the ; 
social category defined specifically by its function of ideolo¬ 
gical elaboration. 

For the petly-bourgeoisie defined as asocialclass occupying 
a specific place in the relations of production, these causes are ; 
basically of a- social-economic and politico-social nature: 

1) The,‘ precapitalist” nature of work within the potty-bourg- . 
ooisie. In the case of the artisan, the smallholding peasant, 
members of' the liberal professions and traditional intellectuals 
there is no popart ion between the., producer and the product' of 
his labour, oetween the individual and the process of; production 
•Bbotween the worker 's personality and hi.s. work...The development • . 
of capitalism, which introduces c: tororJc, a disaociatio;-., a tear¬ 
ing of this unity, is resented by the pctty-bourgooicic as a. 
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process hostile to its form of life or mode of existence, 

2) The pr o le t ar iani sat ion of the Tpe tty-bourge oisio and 

of intellectuals in various forms: unemployBient, or under employ- 
nmnt, declining standards of life, reduction to the position of_ 
wage-labourers..This material downgrading of the petty-bourgeoisie 
to thed.cQniition of. the. proletariat frequently'though not/, 
necessarilygenerates a. bitter and virulent revolt against 
capitalism.- against the force responsible'for this brutal 
destruction of the class. (Strictly speaking', such revolts do , 
not always lead to .-Socialism. Sometimes’they lead to ■ >•>. ■. 

Fascism.) = -.’- , • .- ' v -'r ■ • ■ - 

3) . Political causes:, the Jacobinism of the leftwing .of : -r. 

the pe tty-bourgeoisie, a specific combination of Plebeian g - • : 

Democracy and af a romanticising ethics (Rousseau) tends top. 
conflict with the liberal-individualist ideology and practice of 
the big bourgeoisie. In countries where the bourgeoisie plays 

a revolutionary role, this contradiction is to some extent 
suspended - here the petty-bourgeoisie and intellectuals tendd . 
to gravitate around the bourgeoisie (eg, 18 th c. Prance/. On 
-.the other hand, in *he. "backward" countries of the 19th (Germany) 
or of tho 20th (Russia) century where the bourgeoisie no longer 
plays a revolutionary role, and, out of fear of the popular l 
masses, capitulates to the monarchy, the landowners and Con*- . 
servntives, petty-bourgeois Jacobinism tends to take on a 
•radical character and-to cone into conflict with the bourgeoisie - 
which it.accuses of betraying democratic principles. Such a 
process of radicalisation. can eventually lead a fraction of; 
the. potty-bdurgcj&'isie;.. and .intelligentsia, now compelled• to • 

; fight for freedom and democracy, into a violent break with_ 
the bourgeoisie and into turning socialist. The two classic 
examples of this shift.are: Marx'and other German intellectuals 
before 1848, and the Russian intelligentsia of■ the-, 19 th c. In 
Russia in 1917/19 not only intellectuals but large sections;;;of 
the urban and, above all, of the rural potty-bourgeoisie 
supported:'the Bolsheviks who appeared to them, to be - the only. 
force capable of realising the 'tasks of the democratic revolution. 

Now we have to examine the determinants' which are specific 
to the radicalisation o,f .the intellectuals as such (as distinct 
froa *the .properties they sheiro in common with, the petty— ' . 

bourgeoisie.) As a social category, intellectuals are 'defined 
by the relation they bear to the ideological superstructure; 
it is therefore quite comprehensible that their development 
into Socialism passes through ethico-cul-tural and' -politico-. . . . 
moral mediations: • 


1) Intellectuals - writers, poets, artists, theologians, 

, academics, etc, live in a universe governed by qualitative 
' values: .life and death, beauty ana ugliness, truth and false- 
■ ■ hood, good and bad, just and unjust, etc. Many intellectuals 

thus find'themselves naturally or spontaneously or organically<. 

: in conflict with the bourgeois universe which is rigorously 
governed .by .purely qu antitative values , or exchange-values. 

* 3!o an cirtislJ ii paittbing. is* jn^thc? first instance-, 

beautiful, luminous, expressive,'exciting and so. on. To the. 
capitalist it is, in the first instance, this object worth;. ... 
roughly 50,000 francs! And this only expresses on. opposition 
between two utterly heterogeneous worlds: between the' intellect¬ 
ual and bourgeois Society there is..often a relation, of antipathy 
■ in the strict, traditional,' sense, of this. word. .In .alcheiny 

•antipathy’ refers to "a lack of affinity between two substances 
The two ’substances'' are — 'qualitative values/quantitative 
■ ■■ ' values,' an-ethical or aesthetic culture on one. side, money 

■. . oh the other. And' in this tension there' is nothing .static: 

• - • the world of quantitative values expands continuously, threatens 

. ■ ■ to absorb and disfigure qualitative- value s, to dissolve tnem, . ;i 

.subject them to controls, reduce them, tc pure exchange —value. 

: / The intellectual resists this transformation of every, cultural 
or material product, every sentiment, or principle•or emotion 
: into a pure commodity,' into a "thing'’ bought and sold at jsOiae 

appropriate price. To the-extent.that such.resistance is ' 

’actually offered, the Intelloctuaa must live his opposition 
r,. h’to capitalism.as a gut reaction. Only in 
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oo far as he capitulates, or to the extent that he subordinates 
the qualitative values/of his ideological/cultural uunverse to 
the domination of exchange-Value, is it possible for -capitalism 
to integrate the intellectual. The distinction between these two 
types of intellectuals is a normal one and sometimes takes the form 
of a. violent break (for example,'Salvador Dali’s expulsion from 
r. the Surrealist group, which branded him " Avid a. Dollars"Inter¬ 

mediate cases are also found, where intellectuals attempt an • 
i. : "v' eclectic reconciliation of the contradictory pressures . 

The romantic anti-capitalism of the Central European intelligentsia 
of the late 19th/early 20th century, or their ideology of the 
antithesis between "Culture" and "Civilisation", was. precisely an 
expression of opposition of this Sort. One of Lukacsgreatest 
merits is that he used the theory of reification to reformulate in 
Marxist terms the confused and romanticist critiques directed by. 
j-o intellectuals against the inexorable process of quantification 

Lbound up with the capitalist mode of production. 

2) By virtue of their distance from material production 
and. mainly of their very nature as a social category (defined by 
its ideological function), intellectuals form the specific group 
LC.' in society, for which ideologies and values have the. greatest 
r significance and most decisive weight. It follows that no group 

took the principles, values and ideals of bourgeois humanism, from 
' : the Renaissance down to the Enlightenment and classical German 

| philosophy, more"seriously" then the intelligentsia. As'Lukacs 

;/ shows, once in power the bourgeoisie was compelled to act in contra- 

/ diction to its own ideology, to deny, degrade and abandon in 

practice the values which it had incessantly proclaimed as its 
... own. In the name of these self-same humanist principles, the 

intelligentsia then turned around against the bourgeoisie and 
|, capitalism, and finally discovered in the woridng class the only 

p. : class, truly capable of realizing the ideals of liberty, eouality 

;• .• and brotherhood. In their eyes "Marxist humanism thus became 

f;/: heir tb the highest achievements of bourgeois thinkers and the 

workers’ movement was ascribed the role of carrying through in 
practice ideas that had till then been defended exclusively in 
theory" (Jakubowsky). 

[•//': •••■; V . ■■■ 

To Lukacs and his generation, the Great V7ar of 1914 was 
v probably the most striking expression of the deep gulf that now 

| separated the humanist traditions of classical culture and the 

|r. concBete reality of bourgeois society and capitalism. The movement 

£ of ^politicisation" that so many intellectuals went through after 

.. 1914 is to some extent an expression of this e t h i co - culture 1 crisis. 

Obviously, intellect-tuals did not react to this contradict- 
; v.; ion in the same way; in relation to the Great War one could dis¬ 

tinguish roughly three tendencies: l) an effort to deny the c on- 
id.'.’.;. tradiction, between capitalist reality and its humanist ideology;/ 
in th is case the war of 1914 was presented as a conflict between 
i.,... German civilisation and Russian barbarism, or, conversely, between 

between Western democracy, end German barbarism; 2) a critique of 
the War in terms borrowed from liberal-democratic ideology - in 
the name of peace, brotherhood between nations and the democratic 
L- ■; rights of nations. However, a critique in these terms can take 

f on a more radical fcrm, it can assume the nature of an opposition 

' to imperialism or capitalism on the world scale and pass over 

pi into 3 ) a discovery of: the working'class as the sole bearer of 

f.-/... democratic and humanist values against the generalised capitalist 

!•:: barbarism. The possibility cf intellectuals taking up. the latter 

positions flows from the very nature of their social category, 
from the specific weight that values occupy in their form of life. 
Whether an intellectual chose position 2) or position 3 ) would 
have depended not only on the degree tomwhich capitalism repelled 
him, but also on the degree to which the workers’ movement 
: attracted him. Such attraction is in the first instance of an 

Ideological or theretical nature. Marxism a s-a coherent, scientific 
\\ and revolutionary system, appears to many radicalized intellectuals 

as the only theory that explains and reveals the true cause of 
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reification, of the crushing dominance of the quantitative.^: the ^ 
depersonalisation of life, degradation of values, war - capitalism. 
Marxism attracts these intellectuals not only by its intellectual 
rigour, by the global and universal nature of its concepbiiOJi- of 
the world, but also because it preaches the complete abolition of 
of the hegemony of exchan ge-value over social life, and be cause it 
is capable of pointing to a real social force that tends in this 
direction: the revolutionary working-class. In the case of many 
radicalized intellectuals the discovery of the proletariat as 
subject of history and gravedigger of capitalism flowed- directly 
from their acquaintance with Marxist theory. So whether the 
intelligentsia aligns itself politically with the working_class 
or remains stuck at a purely ethico-cultural phase cf their revolt 
depends to a certain degree on the prior existence of a Marxistv • 

tradition in the given country and on the accessibility of Marxist 
literature. '' 

Sometimes, the very movement of rejecting capitalism in a 
radical and coherent form leads to the discovery of Marxism and 
to the intellectual’s passing over to the side of the working-class. 
But for a large number of intellectuals an external catalyst, such 
as the revolutionary period of 1917,. is neoe ssary before their 
diffuse and amorphous anti-capitalism crystallizes into a more 
definite commitment to the woricing-class. This is especially true 
for those intellectuals who, like Lukacs, had already become 
violently and • totally opposed to capitalism, in an ethico- 
cultural sense but who were in no way attracted by a workers _ 
movement still hegemonised, in one form of another (revisionist 
or Kautskyan) by a rVf ormist and parliamentary Social-Democracy . . . .■ 

Only the massive hist o.rical inruptions of the working class (in 
I 9 I 7 / 19 ) drove this "extremist” wing of the intelligentsia over 
to its ranks and into the Communist Party. . • 



If the phenomenon of an intelligentsia opposed to capitalism 
is a more or less universal one for Europe at thetum of the century, 
in Germany it appeared in an e specially sharp form. Whyexactly 
Germany? One of the reasons is undoubtedly the anticapitalffet 
tradition of a romanticism deeply ingrained in the 'German intelligent¬ 
sia as early as the, 19th century. : 

According to Lukacs, ."despite its temporary retreat around 
the middle of the century, the ideology of romanticism was one^that 
exerted the greatest influence on German intellectuals. And this 
is not accidental: Its forms corresponded best to the -position of 
intellectuals in the general environment of German backwardness*. . _ 

In fact, through their social situation and form of life intellectuals 
found themselves closely linked to the pre-capitalist sectors of 
German society, and in particular to the petty-bourgeoisie. let, 
if '.nGerman romanticism formed the common ideological terrain 
of all strata and social classes whose interests and mode of life 
were hit by the development of capitalism, the movement found its 
most important social base in the traditional petty-bourgeoisie, 
from whose ranks it recruited its leading literary, philosophical 
and political spokesmen. • 

The ideology of romanticism combined opposition to.; Enlighten¬ 
ment philosophy, the French. Revolution and the Code Napoleon with 
an anticapitalist dimension defined by its outright rejection of 
the social universe of capitalism, of economic liberalism arid even 
of industrialization itself. As against a developing capitalism 
that reduced man to an abstract, quantifiable magnitude and 
progressively installed a rigorously Quantitative rationalism, 
romantician put up a. passionate defence of. concrete, Qualitative 
and intuitive forms of life and thought, of the personal and 
concrete human relati onships that persisted in the pre-capitalist 
strata (peasantry, petty-bourgeoisie, nobility). The old traditions, 
styles of life and modes of social behaviour Which were negated 
by abstract bourgeois rationalism were ideologically rehabilitated 
and restored by the romantics, (cf. Mannheim, ’Conservative '. 
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Thought', Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology,London 19.5>.) 
Against the abstract conceptions of property and freedom propagated 
by the liberal bourgeoisie, the romantic doctrine developed the--, 
tradit ional, qualitative conception of them as concrete relations 
between actual persons; for example, feudal property, organically 
linked to the person of the landowner, inalienable and unquantifiable, 
was set up in opposition to the venal nature of the modern bourgeois 
relationship... 

Paradoxically, thanks to its conservative opposition to capitalism, 
romanticism could afford the luxury of a more lucid perception of 
the class-contradictions within industrial society than bourgeois 
liberalism could evolve from its cwn false assumptions about 
'preestablished harmony’. Adam Muller, who categorically rejected 
the doctrine of Adam Smith, wrote, "Is it all that surprising, 
when we have committed ourselves to building a world given over 
entirely to egoism-, a sy± em of reason that excludes God and the 
Revelation, a money-system that ignores reciprocal and voluntary 
services, system'of private property where no communal rights i. 
survive, in.Short when we are building a State without the Church - 
is it surprising that in- a world like this only two classes should 
be left facing^each other - the less'numerous class of property- 
? v/ d e 'rt? 3nc - ?n infinite!}' large mass of persons without property*” 
(1818). Parts of this sentence forcefully recall certain formulat¬ 
ions of the Communist.Manifesto : yet Marx had nothing but contempt 
...for what he called "feudal socialism"; while acknowledging that 
the latter "sometimes, by its bitter and incisive critique, struck 
the bourgeoisie to the hearth core", he made It quite clear that 
through its complete inability to comprehend the march of modern 
history, it produces a ludicrous effect",' Marx is no less critical 
towards the other varimt of miidentury neo-romanticism, "German 
Socialism" or "true socialism", the political and ideological 
expression of the pre-capitalist petty-bourgeoisie. In fact, Marx’s 
socialism has nothing to do, socially or ideologically, with the 
romantics' opposition to capitalism: it finds its own roots in a 
quite different sector of the petty-bourgeoisie - one that supported 
-Jacobinism, the Enlightenment, the democratic revolution, opposed 
feudalism and in general glorified the French; Heinrich Heine, 
a trenchant enemy of romanticism, was, its most brilliant -literary 
representative. Coming from the more advanced or more ’'bourgeois" 
areas of Germany (Rhineland-Westphalia), freouently Jewish, this 
"republican" intelligentsia would be deeply frustrated by the 
political "cowardice" of the liberal bourgeoisie of.Germany or its 
inability to lead a consistent r& olutiohary struggle for democracy 
against the feudal monarchy. Srme of them would thus, like Marx 
himself, break with the bourgeoisie and look for another class 
with which to align aga inst the established regime. When he 
arrived in Paris- towards the close of 1843, Marx found a clear and 
coherent answer, one thjt struck him as irrefutable: precisely 
the working-class would play this revolutionary role, carrying 
through at one strJoke the political (antifeudal) and the human, 
or universal (socialist) emancipation of Germany. (See my book, 

"The theory of revolution in the young Marx", Paris 1970). 

To some extent it was Schopenhauer and, even more than 
him, Nietzsche, who played the role of linking up the start-of-century 
romanticism with its renovated, versi.cn of 1880-1918. Having said 
this, we should note that in his social and political ideology 
Nietzsche was at once close to ,and distant from the romantics' 
opposition to capitalism. Through his hatred of the. French Revolution 
..and of "French ideas", or "modern ideas" ^r the ‘"ideas of the 1 8th 
century" which, in hiseyes, .,were responsible for the/'plebeian 
sordidness" of the English , Nietzsche shared sane of the basic 
conceptions of Adam Muller. But he saw in*Napoleon, arch-enemy of 
conservative romanticism, not only a "synthesis of the inhuman and 
superhuman”, but even the very incarnation of "the ancient ideal*, 
the ideal of nobility p ar excellence ...". , 

The same contradictions are apparent in Nietzsche's 
attitude to capitalism. Like the romantics, he was a fierce critic 
of machine-technology, the modern division of labour, the destruct- 
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Ion of small handicraft production, the depersonalisation of 
individuals, the belief in large industrial cities - all of these 
phenomena which he related, intuitively,to the cultural decay- of’ 
European society; like them he opposed the lack of culture of the 
i industrial epoch ("the twilight of the arts") to his idealised 

conception of the haute culture of pre-bourgeois societies. According 
to Lukacs, "romantic is rm?:s critique of bourgeois civilisation lies 
at the heart of Nietzsche's philosophy and consequently also of 
his aesthetics". Ch the other hand, through his passionate and 
i, fierce hostility against Christianity, the Church and the clergy 

("Crush the villains I"), his brutally individualist ethic of the 
superman and his rabid opposition to coliectfvism (against the 
- - "herd”), Nietzsche distinguished himself in a radical way from the 

current of rofcantifcisn, and introduced a new dimension into "German ■ 
ideology". It is not part of the framework of this study to take 
up a position in the protracted controversy about the Nietzscheah 
"heritage”; was he the herald and prophet of imperialism and fascist 
barbarism?(Lukacs has said so). Or was he, on the contrary, a pre¬ 
cursor of anarchism? Here it is enough to note that when a romanticist 
opposition to capitalism penetrated certain literary and academic 
circles towards the close of the century, it did so frequently via 
a Nietzschean ideology. 

At that time the cultural critique of capitalism was wide¬ 
spread among German intellectuals generally, and among many writers 
and poets especially,..However , its most intense, systematic and 
coherent expression was found in the academic circles. Why did the 
■universities become a base of the (romanticist) ideological opposit¬ 
ion to capitalism? German universities in general and mainly the 
branch of disciplines called ’sciences of the spirit* - Geistesiyissen - 
; -schaften - composed of humanities, philosophy, law, history and. 

social science - enjoyed an especially privileged social situation 
over the 19th'century. Through their prestige, influence and social 
status, these "mandarins",' who formed a relatively homogeneous and 
'p' ' compact cononunlty, occupied a dominant position in the social 
' . “p structure. This pre-eminence of the academic intelligentsia correspond- 
,7^7* ed to a specific phase in the evolution of German society, when the 

feudal mode of production was losing its dominance but industrial 
-7 capitalism had still to establish its own hegemony... On the other 

hand, the form of State corresponding to this process of transition 
.7 . 7 :' ; was a traditional but highly bureaucratised, monarchy; this naturally 
"V- worked to the advantage of the mandarins; in fact, university 

professors controlled the whole system of Qualification, probation, 
examinations, criteria of selection.and ideological training 
v 7 ' required for recruitment into the bureaucracy; in this way they 
occupied a strategic place in the political and administrative 
■ .77.'.-t structure of the State. Max Weber compared the German university 

.' system to the mandarinate of China and underlined the importance in 
both cases of a general cultural qualification as one of the criteria 
for entrance into the State bureaucracy,. The university mandarins 
thus became the most prestigious spokesmen and representatives of 
.7-7 an "educated elite" that extended into the liberal professions, the 

bureaucracy, the army, etc. In ah essay on German universities 
published in 1902, the academic and neo-kantian philosopher Friedrich 
Paulsen wrote, ” persons with higher education form a sort of 
intellectual and spiritual aristocracy in Germany.. They form some¬ 
thing like a bureau cratic nobility since all of them Participate 
in government and admin i strati on.. Together, they cnmpose_a hmmo- 
geneous sector of. society, acknowledging each other as socially 
equal on the basis of their university education.. On the other hand, 
those who lack a university education lack something that neither 
"v. wealth nor noble blood can in any sense replace..". In fact, when 

."PtP aulsen’s book appeared, the German academic cimmunity was already 
. XfVq.' in’decline. The deep changes that were taking place in German society 
at the turn of the century had- seriously cut into the bases of their 
p power. Between 1870 and 191-4' Germany became a highly-industrialized 
country. .passing over directly from a backward capitalism to the 
/o'--,, imperialist stage. 
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Obviously this sudden and crushing development of: .iWustrjral 
capitalism affected thee conomic position, forms of life and Social 
and cultural values of the pre-capitalist .strata as a. whole <and the 
university mandarins in particular. Not only were the traditional 
cultural values now marginalised, degraded and submerged by exchange- 
value, by the world of ccmnoc’itle s. and its purely cuantitative 
criteria, but the specific domain of the academic elite, the German 
university, was itself progressively subjected to the dictates of 
the capitalist mode of production. It was Max Weber who analysed this 
development with quite remarkable lucidity in his famous speech of 
1919,"Science as a Vocation",: "It is easy to see that in several 
branches of science, the recent developments in the German university 
system have realigned it to tte course off evolution followed by 
the American system. The enormous scientific and medical institutes 
have become enterprises of 'State capitalism'. It is not pns sible 
any longer to manage these v,ithout considerable resources. And as 
in all spheres where capitalist enterprise penetrates, here_too you 
find the specifically capitalist phenomenon that ends by "divorcing 
. , . the worker from his means of production". The worker - the research 

assistant - has no other resources than the means of work put at 
his disposal by the State..Moreover, the position of the research- 
assistantiis ^frequently.about as precarious as that ofthe research 
assistant in American universities, or that of any other ’proletardid' 
group..I am personally convinced that this general development 
will begin to affect even those disciplines where the worker is still 
owner of his means of work (basically, of his library).There is 
a deep gulf, externally and- inta’nally, between the head of this 
sort of large bourgeois university-enter prise and the ol'd-style 
professordom". This remarkable analysis by Weber makes it easier to 
A grasp the close affinity between the university mandarins and 

all the various petty-bourgeois strata who were shaken up by the 
. increasingly more oppressive dominance of capital, ism - artisans, 
small traders, smallholding peasants, etc. 

How did these mandarins react to the sudden advent of 
the industrial era and its general tendency to reduce them to a 
marginal and impotent situation? Profoundly traumatised by the 
social and cultural impact of the abrupt domination of capitalism, 
they re a cited with "such desperate intensity that practically every¬ 
thing they ever said or wrote, on any subject at all, was haunted ... 
by the spectre of the "soulless" modern world"; their entire thought 
was defined by "its horror? of a standardised and according' to them 
superficial and materialist epoch" (Ringer, Decline, of the German 
‘ • Mandarins .1969). \ ' . 

Thus there appeared towards the end of the century a 
new and mainly academic version of the romantic opposition to 
capitalism, whose central underlying obsession was the opposition 
between Kultur and Zjjvllisatiop . While Kultur defined a sphere • 
characterized by ethical-, aesthetic and political values, a personal 
life-style, a typically German 'internal', 'natural',''Organic* 
Spiritual universe, Zivilisation referred to material, technical- 
economic progress, something, quite 'external', 'mechanical',, 
'artificial' and of English and French origin. This problematic, 
strongly tainted with conservative romanticism, was developed by 
Tonnies, Lpngbehn, Alfred Weber and found its most popular expression 
(but not its most profound one) in Oswald Spengler's Decline of the. 
West (191S). We should add that this "neo-romanticist" tendency 
was also quite obvious among many intellectuals outside the 
universities, and mainly writers, who in their own way shared the 
preoccupations of the mandarins: Theodor Storm, Stefan George, 

Paul Ernst and even, to some extent, Thomas Mann. We shall return to * 
them shortly. 

On the other hand, however, even while it renovated certain 
definite themes of the earlier romanticist movement, this turn-of- 
the-century university opposition to capitalism was distinguished 
by its "spirit of resignation".; .An Mam Muller might still have 
.the illusion, after Napoleon's defeat, that the development of 
bourgeois rationalism could be stopped. . . But. to the most lucid 
academics of the years 1$90-1914 it had already become quite plain 

pl;, •• ■■ v- ’ n-V - ■> - -. m - • :. - ■ ’ - : 
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that the growth of industrial capitalism was an irreversible and 
inevitable phenomenon... 

This academic anti-capitalism assumed two principal forms* 
a reactionary, traditionalist '.orthodoxy* characteristic of the 
least expressive , politically less nuanced and intellectually; less 
important sectors of the German university establishment; and an 
Pen-lightened” or "moderhist" "conservatism”, more realistic and 
sophisticated and based chiefly in the social sciences. But the 
boundary-line between these currents was not always sharply drawn 
and one could often find them together in movements of a partially 
anti-capitalist character, the most typical of which would have_ 
been the V erein fur Sozialnolitik (Association for a social policy). 
Founded in 1372 by a group of reputable academics, mainly economists, 
G.Schmoller, A.Wa|)Berand Lujo Brentano - with the participation of 
Tonnies and .Max Weber towards the close of the century - the Verein 
formed the ideological base of the famous Kathedersozielismus . 

In reality there was not much "social. ism” (in the proletarian or 
Marxist sense) in their doctri.ne, but more of a critique .of 
bourgeois individualism, materialist utilitarianism, laissez-faire 
economics arid of the egotistical nature of capitalist activity. 

In the name of higher ethical values, national greatness, social 
.' harmony and the German cultural tradition, it sought to dismiss \ ' < 
both Marxism and Manchester liberalism. Their concrete social 
programme commended an "ethico-social economic orientation" 
based on State intervention and social refonus..Still, the Verein 
was not homogeneous in its ideology; at its conservative pole one 
found Wagner^riefending the interests of rural Germany against 
industry, campaigning for higher agrarian tariffs and fervently 
propagating nationalism and economic*'”*- autarchy; at the opposite 
pole .there was Brentano who campaigned against large agrarian 
properties, against the.raising of agricultural pricesand for 
•" conceding to the workers' trade unions a certaip role within an 
"ethically oriented” social policy. Between these poles lay 
Schraoller, who.was an enthusiastic supporter of the monarchy and 
Prussian bureaucracy- described by him "as. the only really neutral 
forces in the struggle of social classes" - end who stood for a 
paternalist, regime capable of social reforms that could curb 
the most vicious consequences of the struggle between workers and 
employers. It is not possible to explain how these different • 
positions could coexist within the Verein if one does not see that 
they were after all only variants of_a common romanticising, 
opposition to capitalism, ideological' product of the aspirations 
and anxieties of a university bureaucracy in crisis. 

The "modernist" tendency of opposition to capitalism ; . ;- 

represented by Brentano found its most systematic, profound and 
lucid expression in the academic sociology of the turn of the 
century:. "German sociology was the true child of the mandarin S 
modernism: it becomes impossible to grasp without this specific 
ancestry; it reflected the pessimistic attitude of the -mandarins 
towards modern social conditions. It was preoccupied with the 
destructive effects of capitalism on pre-capitalist forms of 
.social .organisation. It retraced the. disturbing impact ofthis 
process on cultural aid political life and it posed diseuieting 
ouestions about human relationships in modern society. In fact, 
German sociology re-echoed the jreoccupations and turmoils ; *? 
that had been central to the social ard political theories of 
romanticist anti-capitalism. But it distinguished itself from 
the older theories in several important aspects..It was^not agrarian 
or feudal in orientation, because it was not socially linked to 
the landed aristocracy..A sense of resignation was typical of -• 
Its 'adaptsticnist* social theory . Unlike their orthodox 
colleagues, the modernists understood that there was no final 
escape from modern civilisation. They agreed to face facts, 

■ to accept certain aspects pf modern life as inevitable...”. 

Nevertheless, through their critique of the worst aspects 
of 0 spit a 1 ism, the German sociologists continued to share, like 
so many romantics at the start of the century, the social and 

■ econoraic preoceupations of the traditiona1 petty-bourgeoisie, to 
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-i'-.v whom they were tied by numerous bonds of kinship and background, 

as well as by the "craft" nature of their form of life (eg, artists, 

[ : ; writers, poets). The most striking example of this ideological 

|,, v 1 ,. affinity between . university-based social science bnd' the 

jz'; ''■ ■■' average precapitalist sfcfeta is the work of one who could 

I:,;" justly be regarded as the founder of modern German sociology: * 

;; v' Ferdinand Tonnies. -'I...: 

%■■■.., Tonnies was born in 1005 on a small farm in Schleswig- ; 

1.11;.' Holstein- his ihildhood was spent in the countryside, and later, 

•v-\ on his father's retirement, he moved to a small maritime town in • 

i:--. • -V.the same area. From his mother's side he was descended - from 

a family of protestant pastors and on his father's, from an ancient 
| tribe of independent peasants, the Frisians, who had never succumbed • ’ r 

.-. .to feudal subjugation. 

, After 1070 capitalist expansion began to affect the 
traditional agrarian zones like Schleswig-Holstein, where the earlier 
small peasant form of production began to be replaced by bourgeois 
-t:./. agriculture, which dissolved and uprooted little by little the 
; ? i ancient social structures. In Community and Society (1007), a wcrk 

destined to inspire the whole ofVBerman sociology down to the 1930 s, 

'k \'Tonnies would produce an abstract opposition between two . social- 

.1 economic wcrlds regarded a.s two types of socio-cultural relationships: 
k :^ Community ( Gemeinschaft ) and Society (Gesellschaft) : in place of 

,. their respective objective foundations (the economy) he substituted 
a subjective principle - the "essential" character of "will" in 
the Community as against its "arbitrary" character in Society. Tonnies 
u './•■' ' argued that the world of the community (village, family, traditional 

small town) is governed by custom, tradition and rite; work is 
motivated by pleasure and the love ofproduc ing which are expressed 
in household economy, agriculture and craftsmanship; social relations r 
f V’ are characterised by mutual aid and mutual trust and at the head ; .'k. 
of everything stands Culture (religion, art, morality, philosophy). 

The world of the Society, by contrast, that is, of the big city, 

; . the large nation, etc, is kept in motion by calculation, speculation 

and profit; material gain is the sole purpose of work which is thus 
degraded to the condition of a mere means in modern commerce and 
industry; social life is tern apart 'by egoism and the Hobbesian 
war °f each against all, in the consta nt and irreversible nrocess 
of development of Zivilisatiop. (industrial-technciggical progress) . 

| Despite its effort at objectivity, Tonnies' work is thorough-'-'- 

ly permeated by a deep-seated nostalgia for the traditional agrarian 
| v : . Gemeinschaft (whose underlying prototype was his own birthplace 

/.■■■■ of Schleswig-Holstein): "—-the community is the only true and 
(■durable form of life in canmon; society is merely transient and 
l superficial. And there is a. sense in which one can see the community r.: .. 

V as a living organism, and society as a mechanical and artificial 
:,i ,: aggregate"* Tonnies would note the penetration of capitalism into . : 

■' the countryside with a sharp sense of regret. ... ,• 

?r, It is obvious that this whole problematic, and especially f • 

the contrast between "organic" tradition and modern "artificiality" 

;b owes'a lot to romanticism, and that one might therefore, without 

-l much hesitation, characterise the sociological doctrines of Tonnies 

; . as part of the intellectual vcrld of romanticist anti-capitalism. 
l •'./ His Qe_s_ellschaft is quite clearly bourgeois society grasped from 

i ■ a critical perspective, while Gemeinschaft includes all the pre- 

capitalist ferms. The contrast is drawn out in the franm of an 
idealisation of the "living" and "natural" societies of the past, 
oVer against the "mechanical", impersonal and anti cultural character 
of modern industrial society. Here the entire reflection on society = 
-.v..:-':’'is underpinned by the contradiction between concrete, qualitative 
f/p-f''.' values on one side and the process of commodity quantification on 

... the other (of. romanticism)..;. And yet, a.s we seated earlier, like 
all other German sociologists, Tonnies distanced himself quite 
: i >,J sharply from the romanticist worldcutlook by his lucid understanding 

of the inevitability of capitalism and of the impossible nature of ■ i\- 
i : a return to the "organic" past. So ir. his work the contradiction 

between culture and civil isatl on assumed a tragic and insoluble 

:: - .. ' ; - •- //> ^ -V , '. ... 
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aspect. I shall return later to this dimension of tragedy in the 
Outlook of the German intelligentsia. Tonnies was finally left - 
with the hope that thanks to trade-unions and .consumer co-operatives 
Structures of a community-type might survive in modern industrial i 
society; hence his affinitje s with the reformist wing of Social- 
Democracy (which he stayec. with down to 1932 as an act of protest . 
against the growth rf Nazism)..... 


At the turn of the century the main base of sociological 
thought in Germany was Heidelberg, where a brilliant galaxy of 
Intellectuals and academics gathered around Max Weber. Among the 
regular or sporadic participants in the famous ’Weber circle at 
Heidelberg 1 you find, between 1906 and 1 91 the sociologists 
Tonnies, Werner Sombart, Georg Simmel, Alfred Weber (sociologist 
of culture, and brotherof Max Weber), A.Salz . .Robert Michels 
(at this time a "revolutionary syndicalist"), Ernst Troeltsch 
(sociologist of religion, and "social-christian" in tendency), 
P.Honisgheim..the neo-Kantian philosophers W.Windelband, H.Munster- 
berg and Emil Lask, the neo-hegelians Ehrenberg (a Jew converted 
to Christian mysticism) and Rosenzweig, the jurist Jellinek, the 
critic F.Gundolf. .the pacifist poet Ernst Toller, the psychiatrist \ 
and future klerkegaardian philosopher Jaspers, the Dostoyevsky- 
specialist von Bubnov and two young eschatological dostoyevskians - 
Ernst Bloch ani Georg Lukacs... 

Obviously one cm nit sp ak of a common ideology in this 
motley and disparate collection, but there is no doubt that the 
circle was shot through by a powerful current of romanticising 
anti-capitalism. According tc the quite illuminating evidence of 
Honigsheim, "well before the War there was among certain groups .. ! ■ 
a tendency to reject the bourgeois form of life, urban culture 
instrumentalist rationality* quantification, scientific specialisat- 
lion and all other elements regarded as repugnant ...Lukacs and 
Bloch, Ehrenberg and Rosenzweig were supporters of this tendency. 
This neo-romanticism, if one can call it that, was linked to the 
old romanticism by numerous, even if hidden, small channels of 
influence - to take seme examples - Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
the old Schelling, Constantin Franz..and the Young Movement..In 
various forms neo-romanticism was represented at Heidelberg.•end 
its supporters knew exactly which door to knock at -Max Weber s ... 

In fact, Max Weber himself cannot be classified as a neo- 
Romantic, His political and ideological position is difficult to 
define; was he a "liberal", as Merlaeu-Ponty supposes, or ..an; 
active representative of the policy of monopoly capital" as the 
USSR Academy of Sciences thinks, or a nietzschean^aristocrat as 
J-M.Vincent suggests? Was he for or against parliamentary 
democracy, militarism and Social Democracy? Without really wanting 
to settle the debate, I d only like to draw attention to a captain 
"elective affinity", despite many important differences, between 
Weber’s sociology and the romanticist opposition to capitalism. 

J-M, Vincent correctly characterizes Weber’s ideology as "a sort 
of precarious humanism, antithetical to the fundamental tendencies 
of social development.. 1 ’, a pessimism that obstinately rejected 
certain features of the modern world that was developing (see ... 
Vincent,, in Fetishism and Society . Paris, 1974). From this perspect¬ 
ive there can be no doubt that hewas profoundly Influenced by 
Tonnies, whose categories and analyses he frequently took up, 
including his critioue of capitalism, though more by way of an 
attempt to transcend them towards a more objective vision of 
modern social reality. 

In Weber resignation in the face of the advent of_(bourgp ois) 
industrial society is more sharply outlined than in Tonnies; one 
has to accept capitalism "not because it seems to us. better than u 
earlier forms of society, but'because it is practically inevitable 
This did not preclude a nostalgic regret at the passing of an 
"enchanted” precapitalist world and its ethical and cultural values# 
Above all, it did not preclude his critiquedeveloped with i : 
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(but elitist) pessimism,. of the growing domination over men. of 
the bureaucratic apparatus, a cold, "rational", impersonal, inhuman 
machine; "Imagine the consequences of this general bureaucratisation 
and rationalisation which we draw closer to everyday. Today rational 
calculation ( Rechenhaftigkeit )is obvious at each phase in every 
private enterprise of largescale industry as in all other enter¬ 
prises directed by modern criteria. Through this, the -output 
of every worker can be calculated with mathe'matical.exactness 
and each individual becomes a small part of the ma chine, .it is 
horrible to think that one day the world will be full of suchsmall 
’parts *. 

Weber’s characterisation of the bourgeois mentality , in 
his Protestant. Ethic , is close to those proposed by the neo-romantics, 
even when it carefully avoids any explicit value-judgements. "Man is 
dominated by the activity of making money, by acouistiveness as 
the supreme goal in life. Economic gain is no longer subordinated 
to man as a iresns of satisfying his natural needs. This reversal of 
what we may call the natural relationship, so irrational from a 
naive point of view, is obviously tte definitive principle 

regulating capitalism - as much as it is. one foreign to peoples 
hot subjected to the influence of capitalism". 

Without this dimension of opposition to capitalism, which 
of course is only one aspect of a complex, nuanced a.rd sometimes 
contradictory system of theory,, it is difficult to understand 
some things, such as Weber’s sympathy for trade-unions; They are 
the only institutions of Social- D emocracy that have not fallen in 
value and that safeguard a certain idealism in tte face of the 
party’s dulness..In our German conditions the unions will remain 
the last refuge of idealist work ard idealist conviction within 
the Social-Democratic party"• Is it possible to explain Weber s 
sympathy by the fact that "the trade-union movement went much 
further than" the party itself "in rejecting revolutionary ideology", 
that is, by the pragmatic realism of its leadership, as Vincent 
argues? In my view, V/eber’s meaning was the exact 
else does one understand his emphasis on the unions idealism 
as against the party’s "dullness"? According to Eduard Baumgarten, 
to Weber the trade unions constituted precisely a counterpoise to_ 
the embourgeoisment and bureaucratisation of the party, a standpoint 
that brought him close to his "revolutionary syndicalist pupil 
Robert Michels. Elsewhere Michels'himself draws attention to 
Weber’s interest in his ideas and to the Arc.hiv fur Sozialwis.s.eji- 
schaft opening its pages to the syndicalist tendency, with the 
publication of articles by Lagardelle, Labrioia.. etc. Finally, 
according to the characteristically revealing and pene Hjg 
evidence of Honigsheim, Weber’s outlook drew him close to the . . 
anarchists and above all the Bergsoman synaicalists ... 

Probably the most important and influential "visitor" at 
Weber’s circle was Georg Simmel, with whom Lukacs, Bloch an 
Karl Mannheim studied in Berlin. According to Lukacs Jtn 
Simmel’ s thought should also be seen as an expression. Of tne. 
intelligentsia’s dissatisfaction with capitaiism, and looatea 
in the general context of the critique of bourgeois culture.I y 
interest in Lukacs’ own assessments of his contempprari es is due 
to two obvious reasons; (1 ) the historical and social depth of 

his analyses, despite their one-sided character ..and V^ tnq^.acu - 

that I am interested mainly in the link between intellectual- 
like Weber, Simmel,Tonnies, etc, and Lukacs’ work-..;. 

Thus it is not accidental that in one of Simmel’s ^0 or 
works, ThP Ph ' Vos qnhv of Konev: (1900), the central undsrlyliag 
motif is the growing preponderance of quantity over quality, 
i ' tendency for the latter to be dissolved in the former, and the 
tendency to replfce e^e ry specific, individual,g^qua lit a |i | . 
determination by a simple ™erlcal determination - tendencies 
whose most, striking expression Simmel saw in the increasingly 
oppressive domination of money over social life. Thanks tc this 
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universal venality, not only all objects, but even values that 
arte in principle non-quantifiable, such as honour, conviction, 
talent, virtue, beauty..beeome commodities, or acquire a 
"market price". Prostitution is the highest four, of this 
commercialisation of human values, a form that manifests in its 
very being the fundamental nature of money, its cold impersonality, 
its reduction of the human being to the position of simple means. 

Capitalism, Simmel argues, is based on the transfomation 
of human labour (travail) itself into a commodity, into an objact 
that stands opposed to the worker, becomes alien to him and 
possesses its 'ow.i -laws' of motion. The entire universe of bourgeois 
production appears as a cosmos governed by its own specific laws 
independent of individuals and their will. These analyses plainly 
remind us of the Marxist problematic of. commodity-fetishism, but 
the difference is that for Simmel the phenomenon that Marx 
Investigates is only a "special case" of the "tragedy of culture", 
that is, of the alienation of objective culture from subjective 
culture, the growth of a culture of things and the decline of a 
culture of persons. Through this bias, M a rx’s concrete and 
historically specific economic analysis is transformed into, or 
rather dissolved in a tragic vision of the world, an ahistorical 
psycho,soc: ology, a profoundly metaphysical philosophy of culture. 

It is not possible to refer to the tragic metaphysical 
vision without passing on immediately to the poet and dramatist 
Paul Ernst. He kept company with Simmel over 1895/7 and was the 
person to whom Luka cs dedicated his celebrated essay of 1910, 

’The metaphysics of tragedy’. Parallel to neo-classical tragedies 
on medieval or teutonic themes, which attracted Lukacs’ interest 
and sympathy, Ernst wrote a large number of aesthetic or literary 
essays in which he developed the who le problematic of romanticist 
anti-capitalism: the disintegration of ermmunity-values, the 
growing depersonalisation and mechanisation of modern society,etc. 
Again, the dominant theme is the opposition between Culture and 
Civilisation...Ernst's ideological trajectory from the end of the 
19 th century to his death in 1933 is a strange journey, but one 
typical of the anti-capitalist radicalism of the German intellectuals 
cf this period. Around 1888 he joined the Social-Democratic party 
and carried on an active cc resprndence with Engels on political 
and literary matters..in 1891 he supported a left, semi-anarchist 
faction of the SPD, known as "the Youth", composed mainly of 
intellectuals..and ended by leaving the party. In 1892 he 
collaborated with the "agrarian socialist" Rudolf Mayer in editing 
a worl entitled Capitalism at the end of the Century , but soon 
left politics to devote himself to his literary activities. Around 
1908/10 he wrote neo-classical tragedies and became a friend of 
Lukacs, exchanging letters with him over 19H to_1926. Finally, 
gfter 191 ?» he passed over increasingly to & nationalist and 
ultra-conservative politico-literary ideology, whose perfected 
expression is his book Kaiserbuch , a hymn glorifying the German 
Reich of the middle ages. (It is curious Lukacs in his ^ 

Brief History of German Literature,1944, is duite generous with - 
the adjective "precursor of fascism", using it left and right, 
but carefully avoids any mention of Ernst. Did he forget, was he 
‘>.:too embarrassed,- or simply indulgent to an old friend.) 

Qn the other hand, even in his reactionary period, Ernst 
made opposition to capitalism central to his thought; in an essay 
published in 1926 he re called .with nostalgia the "organic" world 
uprooted by capitalism and industry, and denounced the world -- 
dominated by Capital as a "meaningless barbarism". It is worth 
emphasising that in 1926 or 27 Lukacs wrote him a letter about 
this article, the last one in their voluminous correspondence, 
in which the bolshevik mili tant still found s cite gr ound on wh 1 ch 
he could communicate with the conservative poet... 
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This ideological ambiguity or hermaphroditism, this 
surprising tendency to. pass from one extreme to the other, this 
apparent incoherence.of the romanticising oppositionnto capitalism 
achieved its most perfect expression in the" "syndicalist” t - 
sociologist Mich els, also part of Web e r’s circle. Sts rti’ng- : In 
1903 Michels began to organise, in the university town ofVMarburg, 
what he later called "an underground tendency, of syndicalist 
orientation, within German socialism". It was composed basically 
of students and academics, whose ideology contained unequal doses 
of Marx, Kant and Tolstoy. Mich&ls and his friends ferociously 
attacked the mediocre parliamentarism and routinism of German 
Social Democracy, its lack of energy and of political vigour. To 
them the SPD was, in an incisive image forged by Michlls, "a giant 
which, despite the great size of its limbs, is incapable of’laying’ 
a virgin". The young sociologist then locked for political references 
elsewhere and ended by establishing political and personal links 
with the Italian (Arturo Labriola, Enrico Leone) and French 
(Sorel, Lagardelle..etc) syndicalists. He also started to participate 
in the Weber circle at Heidelberg, where he enjoyed the friendship 
and benevolent protection of Sombart and Max Weber himself..A 
friend of Weberns, the ’Social Christian’ header Friedrich Naumann, 
described Michels in 1911 as an "idealist", a "revolutionary 
romantic” "who walks be Idly on the boundary-line between Social 
Democracy and Anarchism”. 

In 1907 Michels attended the Congress of the socialist 
International at Stuttgart, as delegate from the syndicalist 
fraction of its Italian section. There he met his syndicalist 
friends whom he described as "in truth, a select society with 
enormous intellectual capacity and European renown". In fact, 
behind its academic homogeneity there lurked an important 
difference; in contrast to the Italian or French varieties, 

German "revolutionary syndicalism" had practically no links with 
the workers’ movement;. it was basically an intellectual current, 
or, rather,, one based in the universities. In the last analysis 
it turns out to have boon a quite marginal expression of 
the academics' opposition to capitalism. 

In 1907 Michels broke his remaining links with the 
socialist movement and two years later published his celebrated 
work on the sociology of politica.1 parties, which had the 
undoubted merit of being one of the first serious attempts at 
an analysis of the. phenomenon of bureaucracy in the workers’ 
movement. At first glance this work appears to be a "loft radical" 
(ultra-left) critique of the anti-democratic and conservative 
character of the SPD bureaucracy. In fact, Michels V trajectory 
was inspired by the elitist ideology of Pareto and Mosca; 
oligarchic concentration of power in any party is an "inexorable 
social law", a consequence of the "objective lack of maturity of 
the masses'*; "the existence of leaders is a phenomenon inherent 
in all forms of social life", and it follows that "the absolute 
ideal would be an aristocracy of ethically sound and technically 
capable persons" (Michels, Political Parties) . 

Michels’ ideological evolution reached a, new stage 
by 1912, with the publication of a series of essays on Italian 
syndicalism; there he proposed the thesis of an Italian 
"proletarian imperialism", propagated by the ’national syndical¬ 
ists ’ (and direct precursors of fascism) Enrico Corrodini, 

Arturo Labriola. and Pc.olo Orano, The road was now open to 
Michels 7 direct passing over into the ranks of the fascist 
university establishment. On Mussolini’s personal invitation, 
he would become professor of sociology at the University of 
Perugia... 

Ah analysis of intellectuals close to revolutionary 
syndicalism in France falls outside the scope of this study. 

Here it is enough to emphasise the romantic/anti-ca-pitalist 
character of the ideology of the group that gathered around 
the magazine Mouvement socialiste (Sorel, Lagardelle, Berth,etc), 
and which cam to a provisional understanding with the CGT - 
a trad- union organisation which, prior to 1914, embraced 
mainly a skilled craft proletariat whoso form of life and 
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and social survival were threatened by modern industry and the 
concentration of capital that was occurring in France around the 
turn of the century, Through their rejection of parliament,/their 
opposition to democracy? their irrationalist (Bergsonion)’idealism, 
and their acceptance of traditional moral values, one section of 
this group would end up joining the Action francaise in 1910; later? 
some of thorn would follow in Michels' footsteps and become fascists 
(eg Lagardelle) or at least have sympathy for Mussolini' s prowess 
(Sorqlj - whereas the workers in the CGT would mainly gravitate to 
the young Communist Party. However, we should not overlook the 
deep ambivalence built into their ideology, which Berth would 
later define as containing "a tragic vision of the world anticipated 
by Proudhon, Nietzsche, Marx, Bergson and Sorel". An ambivalence . 
that accounts on the one side for Berth’s own pro-Communist 
tendencies after the war,■on the other for Sorcl’s bizarre and 
confused ^defence of Lenin* in 1919c 

Likewise in Germany fascism (or the reactionary camp) was 
the not the only arrival-point for those intellectuals, writers 
and academics who opposed capitalism from the romantic position. 

If you take Max Weber's Heidelberg circle as a point of reference, 
considering that it was one of the main centres of expansion of 
such, a tendency, you will find in it a ’’left wing" that went over 
to revolutionary Marxism and supported the Bolsheviks in the post¬ 
war period. This "Heidelberg left" gave the communist movement 
a' great Marxist philosopher, with a utopian and messianxic vision - 
Ernst Bloch^ a poet, dramatist and leader of the Red Army in the 
Republic of Bavarian Councils (1919) - Ernst Toller; and finally, 
the greatest Marxist philosopher of the 20th century and Commissar 
in the Hungarian Republic - George Lukacs... '' 

Toller represented the revolutionary-expressionist develop¬ 
ment of the romantic opposition to capitalism. His early political 
education took place around 1916/17, with Max Wober at Heidelberg.. 
Later he came under the utopian influence of the great anarcho- 
socialist thinker Gustav Landaucr..who wanted to replace the 
capitalist city by a rural Gc-meinsehaft (community), a socialist 
village that would be at once industrial and agricultural and 
founded on a preservation, renewal and further development of 
peasant traditions.Initially simply a pacifist..Toller would after 
the war revolt in the name of this burning pacifism against 
bourgeois economy and the bourgeois State, false idols that demanded 
an unlimited sacrifice of human lives. Arrested during a workers’ 
demonstration against the War, Toller produced in jail, in 1917/18, 
a romanticist-expressionist play that made him famous(The Change).. 
Toller's participation in the 'Munich Commune' shows how, despite 
their confusion and ideological limitations-, such expressionist 
and neo-romanticist tendencies could attain to a. genuinely 
revolutionary dimension. 

In a celebrated essay on The Greatness and Decline of 
Expressionism (1934) Lukacs draws out the internal affinity of 
this current of art to the romanticising critique of capitalism, 
and especially to its critique of bourgeois culture, eg, in the 
form in which it was developed by Siranel In The Philosophy of 
Money, furthermore, Lukacs attempts to define the relations 
between expressionism and the ideology of the U.S.P.D, citing 
Toller himself as a typical case of their unity. But in a specious 
and one-sided manner, Lukacs sees in these two movements (political 
and artistic) nothing but "the pctty-bourgeoisle's hesitation,, 
in the face -ox an imminent proletarian revolution, .its feai* ox 
revolutionary ’chaos’. .Lukacs deliberately ignores the fact 
that when the U.S.P.D disappeared at the Halle Congress of 19^0, 
this was so because t he majority of its dplegates .agreod^on^usa^h 
with the German ComnuhTSt" party , a party which Toller joinea _ 
after sovoral" years ih jr.il Tor his role in the Bavarian Republic, 
and which attracted many other expressionist writers. 
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Lukc.cs 5 schematic tendency is all the more striking when 
he,claims that /'expressionism was without doubt one of the many 
bourgeois-ideological currents that would later culminate in 
fascism..". Three years after Lukacs' essay appeared, the Nazis, 
organized the notorious exhibition of 'degenerate Art’, and in this 
practically every well-known expressionist picture figured. In a 
note that Lukacs would add to his original article, many years 
later,• he proclaimed with the same sense of assurance, "The fact 
that Nazism later rejected expressionism ns 'degenerate Art’ 
changes nothing in the historical accuracy of the analysis given 
here". The least one can say is that a historical analysis that 
ignored the revolutionary dimension of expressionism and reduced 
it to a precursor of Nazi ideology can hardly be called ’accurate'... 

.... In the character ’Leon Naphta' (of the novel Magic Mbantain) a 
Thomas Mann crystallised the 'fascinating double meaning’ of 
romanticism, pushing both opposed meanings of this matrix tc 
their respective extremes. The thesis I have tried to present 
above on the ideological hermaphroditism of the ronantic opposition 
to capitalism is magnificently illustrated in the personality of 
this josuit Communist who comprises in his own person, but 
juxtaposed, combined and sometimes nixed up with each ether, the 
two extreme tendencies that could develop from a common source.In 
the light of this interpretation it is possible to understand 
the contradictory statements of Mann hmmself on the relation 
betwoen Lukacs and his character Naphta, as well as the insights 
contained in the (opposing) views proposed by Lukacs /Naphta. is 
a fascist, he prefigures fascist ideology/ and by Bourdet /Naphta 
is a communist disguised in priest’s clothes, he is Lukacs/. 

Their mistake lies precisely in not grasping the contradic tory 
unity of neo-romanticism as the ideological key to this character. 

On this basis one can actually tuiderstand the strange and 
surprising suicide of Naphta in the course of his duel with 
Settembrini, an act which gives to the melancholic Jesuit a 
tragic dimension. The anticapitalist romanticism of pre-1914 was 
a tendency without any decisive result , one that tended towards 
despair and"towards a tragic‘vision of the world . In a letter 
of 1917 Mann himself spoke of Ms idea of opposing- to the 
liberal-republican Settembrini a character defined by a "reactionary 
and cynical despair". Naphta’s ’despair* belongs to the ’ideological 
climate' of all the main pre-war writings of Thomas 

Manns the atmosphere that permeates the gigantic decline of 
Buddenbrooks or the morbid decay of Death in Vonioo. In fact, 
a similar tendency i3 possible to discern m various forms and to 
different degrees in most of the neo-romantic writers - Storm, 

Stephan George, Paul Ernst. .. 

On the other hand, this ’tragic consciousness’ was not 
confined to literature, it permeated the whole Gorman intelligentsia 
that moved into opposition to capitalism from Romanticist positions, 
and especially the university sociologists. I have already dealt 
with the dimension of tragedy in the thought of Tonnics, with 
the profound social pessimism of Max Weber, with Sinmel's problem¬ 
atic of the tragedy of culture. One could add to the list Scholor ’ s «. 
conception of history as a. permanent decline of values, or the 
theme of cultural decay in writers otherwise as diverse as 
Alfred Weber, Werner Somba.rt and Oswald Spengler, , . 

The basic aspects of this tragic vision wore (1) a. 
metaphysical formulation of the problem of alienation, of reificat¬ 
ion and commodity-fetishism.. (2) A nco-ke.nti.an duality between 
the sphorosof values and reality, between the spiritual realm and 
the sphere of socia.l .and political life,. (3) The profound sense 
of ’intellectual impotence’ in the face of a ’classifieduncouth, 
barbarous-civilised, crudely materialist society. To sum up, 
the tragic vision of the world of the turn-of-century German 
intelligentsia was the combined result pf : (i) a more or lose 
deep opposition between othico-cultural or social-political values 
and the rapid and brutal process of development of a monopolistic 
industrial capitalism in Germany; and (ii) complete despair about 
the possibility of containing or preventing this process, which 
they came to see as an irreversible ’fata’. .■*-■■■■ 
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M immediate strategy for militants - aisoussxoN , 
Introduction, 

In the discussion that follows A and C are both workers with 
several years of a rich and varied experience of class struggle " 
benind them. Both are militants who have been victimised within 
the last one year - A. from a largescale engineering plant, 
probably the most modern and world-competitive one of its type 
m India, and C. from a medium-scale chemical - . i factory. To 
appreciate the central role that the question plays in this 
discussion, you should bear in mind that victimisation and 
blacklisting have become a regular practice with Indian employers, 

a cons ? iou s practice of oppression on the part 
oi the individual capitalist and an institutionalised, legally 
sanctioned procedure for preserving or establishing quiescent 
and peaceful 'labour relations' in modern industry. 

The fact is that relations in largescale industry have been 
continuously revolutionise d over the last ten years due to the 
fantastic pressure of modernisation exerted by the world market 
and world competition of capitals on the individual capitalist : ;r 
m India, This pressure of modernisation invades and takes over 
ever^; single aspect related to the production and accumulation of 
surplus-value - from the renovation of capital through tho 
introduction of new machinery and new mgehine systems, and the 
accompanying reorganisations of the labour-process, through to 
the latest management techniques and a systematic re—structuring 
of the hierarchy of control and supervision within the factory. 

The sole purpose and final aim of this process of total modern- • •. v ;i 
isation is of course the drive to extort an ever greater nass 
of surplus-value, whose realisation is being increasingly and 
ever more rapidly rechannelised into the world market. 

The intensified exploitatimn of labour-power in the new cycle of 
capital_accumulation implies an ability on the part of the 
capitalist to be able to forestall end control workers' reactions. 
Here three aspects have become crucial - victimisation, or the 
systematic weeding out of militants and their blacklisting by 
local employers; the conscious attempt to smash militant unions 
and promote management-sponsored leaderships within the factory; 
ana legislation banning strikes, directly or indirectly, to 
ensure continuity of production. . 

This employers' strategy implies, obversely, the emergence of 
a whole layer of militants through the struggles of the last 
ten years - militants who could sustain both those very struggles : : 
and the unions resulting from them, but who are today being 
forced out of the ranks of the organised working-class. To K. 
this forms a decisive aspect - through victimisation the 
capitalists attempt to break the link between a potential class 
leadership and the mass of the class; can this layer, today 
hardly conscious of its role, be transformed into a real class 
leadership ? Can the militant who is driven from the factory- 
gates, who-is forced to begin the depressing and futile search 
for an alternative factory-job, who is compelled to break his 

r . links with his former comrades in the factory Q- can this militant 

be won for the struggle? If so, how? And with what programme? 

Like K., C. is a militant of this type, hounded out by the employer 
despite a resistance of five months by all the workers of his 

factory. But to C. the building of a mass base among the ; ■' 

workers forms toe central objective of any" Communist policy. 

Both K. and C. visualise a single process - the formation of 
the proletariat of India into a revolutionary class; but they 
isolate differnnt moments of this process as immediately 
crucial. L . 

The difference of emphasis that underlies their views of 

the same process implies, in germ form, quite distinct concept- : - 

ions of the immediate tasks of Communists in the present stage 

of the class movement. Ultimately, not thought, but action, 

the testing of ideas in practice, Will decide .. between them. - 
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h; : Kt C. has pointed out that victimisation is a problem for 

'"0 the growth of the working-class movement and up to now th«re 
p’'■ is no remedy for that, to solve that problem. 

Jp C: What I really meant was something different. If we speak 

Ip . generally, then it's true, victimisation is widespread in 

%■many factories and has often occurred in the past. At present, 
I; the workers who sympathised with us and worked with us, even 

If these workers, after their victimisation, could receive.. ,.. 

I no alternative from us regarding their own situation. We 

I could not provide them with a practical alternative. And so 

|:7. they feel frustrated and they leave their line. This is the 

situation that concretely faces us, and we have to know what 
p' .solution there is for this situation. This is what the 
. discussion should be about., What should we do? 

v . K: Right, In fact, this is the question we discussed earlier. 

As far as victimisation goes, it has become the great right 
v of every single management throughout the country to be able 

q.' 'v s'.:- to isolate the activists or militants from the mass of. workers 
to put a stop to their flow of work, because it is this flow 
f.. of work that is badly interrupted by management. It is why 

i -! they attempt to isolate militants by victimising then. Wow in 

I this way a lot of their plans also come to an end. Managements 

own plans ar£ net affected, on the contrary, they put a stop 
■ to the workers who ran the movement in the past. So what we 
; • v. - have to do is to find the kind of solution which ensures 

that,what ever the conditions,the militants are never isolated 
from the workers, and management never gains from the victim¬ 
isations which it consciously plans. Because the real solution 
here is to keep the militants within the movement. The point 
is - how can they remain in the same field and develop their 
programme further? Now here one problem immediately arises - 
about his job, his existence, who will help him? As things 
stand today, victimised workers stay with •. .- ■ other 

workers for a few days, but in the long run these workers 
are not able to feed even a single victimised militant. A 
second problem is that a lot of victimisation has been going 
on, it happens on a major scale, but supposing ten workers 
are thrown out of a factory, at least one or two of those 
workers can become a firm leadership,can work for class 
solidarity, can organise workers, but we cannot expect the 
workers of that factory to feed all ten workers for ever, orfly 
one or two of them can survive in the movement in this way. 

So my proposal was that we should form an organisation of 
victimised workers, which can make a permanent contribu¬ 
tion to the workers’ movement. The second point is that 
among the victimised workers there is a definite quality, 
a definite talent, a definite strength - the capitalist 
is afraid of this and therefore victimises. So this 
strength we must not allow to be finished off there and 
then - we have to increase this strength even when it has 
bean pushed out of the factory. Now supposing... 

G; Just a minute. Victimisation has been occurring in 
every factory, but what is the main problem? We could have 
helped the victimised workers only if we had an organisa¬ 
tion, a political organisation, that could have helped 
them, and this presupposes that they would have been 
working as part of this organisation. The problem arises 
today only because no such organisation has been built. 

That is my understanding. Without such an organisation, 

I can't understand what 'assistance* could mean. 

• K: But in today's conditions there is no such organisation, 
that's what I*m saying. In fact, workers who attack 
management with some political understanding behind them , 
are the. first to be thrown out. Today the CITU has reject¬ 
ed you, your organisation, i.e. CITU, has rejected you. 

That is also my condition today. 


C. /,.; '.q.;'./'-; ;^ pt^S 
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C: No, but there's some reason behind why CITU rejected me.. If 
I had agreed with them politically, then they would have kept 
me on today as well, obviously. 

K: This means that, whatever the conditions, you yourself are 
responsible' for looking after your own independent existence. 

Because workers, those who fight for workers and think like 
workers, can never carry on their work by sxirrendering to poli¬ 
tical parties they disagree with. On this point we are in 
total agreement. Now in such conditions, there is no organisa¬ 
tion that can look after you. This is why some of us in P. 
have worked out a plan to produce a list of all workers victim¬ 
ised there over the last five or six years, to establish an 
organisation, a sort of credit-society, through the collective 
effort of all victimised workers. In such an organisation, 
once you have created a programme, you can help victimised h . , 

workers who are in any sort of distress, workers outside will r'.. 
also help them, and wherever there are workers' struggles you ' v , 
can support them, you can work for them, you can also develop 
your programme within the unions themselves. But the organise,- . •.! 

-tion we build in this way - what should be its line? What will 
its policy be? On what basis can its division of work and its. -.4 . 

work, its programme, be developed within the movement itself? 'YY 

This requires collective thought, collective reflection, Y' 

So in the first place... 

Cs I have a point. This plan which you have been thinking 
about - it seems to me that for the time being workers will make 
contributions, for one month, two months, three months maximum* 
will definitely give something, will help you, because you have . : 

made sacrifices for them, but in the long term it is very 
difficult. So for this reason, this is ray exprerience, until 
and unless we start creating a political organisation, start 
preparing political sympathisers, start developing the political 
maturity of the workers, we cannot really take any help from them 
- whether it's financial help or any kind of help you like. 

K: But I didn't mean that you should take money from the "•> j 

workers. No, as far as the organisation of victimised workers i...-Y 
goes, the question of help in the form of money doesn't even. 
arise. The point is that once this organisation has been built* Yf 
then we can make a collective contribution on the basis of the ' 4 
organisation itself, to educating workers, building a revolu¬ 
tionary party. Today we are reflecting in isolation, whereas 
we can throw in the collective effort of a large number of -h; 

workers, of the victimised workers of that area, of f?, for 
example. We can draw them together into one place through 
an organisation. Then we will make them think. 

C: But why don't you try to unite workers through struggle? YY 

If you unite workers through struggle, then the few workers Y Y 

you draw in through this, even if only two, four, five, ten Y."Y ’• .4 
workers, who give you five rupees every month, they will be ..h 

the biggest help. • Y.Y ■■■;.'.■ ;;4 

K: But for that too you need a collective effort, a capacity '£ 

to struggle... Y •••Yr • • • 

C: But that's something you create through struggle, obviously. 


K: The organisation can do that, through struggle, in a better 
manner. This is my assessment. Today the victimised workers 
who are around have contributions -to make, they have some money, 
we can put this together and start some business, for our own 
existence. And together with that, this organisation can.start 
a process of collective reflection, it can make a collective 
contribution to the struggles. 


G: No, whatever you*re saying about this 'business'... 


K: By .'business' I mean... 


0: Yes, any occupation one likes, 
it:. But something collective. 
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a shop, whatever. 
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G: Yes, in this collective project you'll find that a lot of differ- 
i diices arise, disputes begin about money, about this, that and the 
other, whereas your- real work will suffer tremendously. This is my 
practical experience. When you start ah organisation of victimised 
workers it is better to start by asking, why were we victimised? 
for What reason? And.why, after being victimised, are we sitting 
idle like this? If you start by explaining about the State machinery, 
State power, character, etc., et.c., then set up an organisation 
and prepare these workers for struggles, and then, in this context, 
you tell them 'Look, brothers, before we can fight we need something 
for our own subsistence, so if you help, then we can do our work,' 

V in this way you will create sympathisers and even Be able to put 
'funds together. _ You'll get funds. If this is how you proceed, 
then your political work will go well, the organisation of workers 
there will also function properly. That's what I think. ' 

K: Today the workers complain that the militants who have been 
thrown out are not active. Some of them are active, of course, but 
they have to depend on the other trade unions for their programme of 
work, they cannot develop this further, this is their limitation, 
isn't it? They too want to remain politically free. So the organ¬ 
isation is intended to make those militants who are idle today, active 
again, so they can make some contribution to the coming movement, 
workers' movement. The second point is that one of the biggest 
questions in our area is that what is really happening in the 
factories nearby the workers of this or that factory don't get to 
know. So by starting an organisation like this, we can begin some 
•v,vv;' '.newspaper, some newsbulletin, etc. This organisation and its cadre 
will work with.a class perspective. The society, etc. is secondary. 
Another point is that the movement starts in new factories, new 
militants come into the struggle, but upto now there has been no 
' ■ °*ie to welcome them once they have been victimised. So today we 
i. are prepared to wecome them. 

C: The question arises, what will be the programme of this organi- 
sat ion of militants? 

s'" ''.'. K: £ts main area-programme will be to organise unorganised labour. 

;v/ , Secondly, wherever struggles break out, there our cadre can give 
N : full-time assistance to the workers in the struggle. We can go, 

as an organisation, to the big factory or the small factory and declare 
OUr support to the workers, participate in the planning of that - 
"'r struggle with them. Militants who have a rich experience of struggle 
ican make a contribution to these new struggles from their experience 
itself. My main intention is this. In every place, in every 
industrial area, there is a lot of unorganised labour, and that too 
mainly in small and middle sized industry. These workers face especial-' 
ly high rates of exploitation, many times higher than those that fall 
K. or G an iscd workers. An organisation developed to fight against this 

will - be ; ready to fight the government with the mass support of workers, 
f when necessary. My idea is that we organise the unorganised workers 
and begin to resist the heavy exploitation that these workers face, 
v.:..; Automatically our programme will develop, our links with the mass of 

workers will multiply, and even if the militants :• - thrown out of this 
or that factory don't know much about other factories, they know enough ' 

. about their own factory, and they con explain what they know to other 
t§::. . workers, and whatever goes on in the union of this or that factory 

can be gathered and communicated to all Workers through a news bulletin, 
our people can go to .each place of work and collect reports, write 
up these reports, by way of educating workers, of increasing their 
\ r y' understanding• This is my main objective. Because today the working- 

class. has no local newspapers of its own. At the very minimum we should 
be able to handle pur own local news, week by week, whereas at the 
moment-, even month after month one doesn't know what is happening. 

G; But unless there is a programme for at least the coming one or 
two years, no organisation can be sustained, it will develop around 
a single issue and collapse when the issue passes. 

2 .7 /''.That's exactly why I am putting the main emphasis here. It; has 

been my experience, I've seen how a kamgar ekta samiti was-established 
ds early as 72 and how it disintegrated subsequeh t iywha t kind of ' ; - 

difficulties it ran into, what its drawbacks were. After seeing this 
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I came to realise that until and unless you educate workers 
politically, and workers come to feel, this is our organisation, 
we have to sustain it, unless we sustain it, we shall continue 
to be oppressed and exploited - unless workers begin to think, 
iu these terms, and think of supporting your cadre because 
they want to keep the organisation alive - then whatever you 
do, nothing will happen. 

K; let me explain. You haven't taken into account why in 
today's conditions we have to think about an organisation of 
victimised workers at all. Victimised workers come out of the 
different working class organisations. Now, whatever the 
conditions, the basic point is that these victimised workers 
must remain fulitimers in their respective organisations, and it 
is they who must determine the programmeof those organisations, 
and because this is not happening in the trade unions, our 
victimised workers, the militant ones, have had to stay out- 1 
side the movement. You talk about a political party that can 
face victimisation and give shelter to victimised workers, 
but as long as no such party exists, at least the organisation 
I am talking about is absolutely necessary. In fact, if such 
an organisation were formed, it would make some contribution 
of its own to any'ofuture class-conscious organisation such as 
you have in mind. But because today this organisation is not 
actually being built, victimised workers have become isolated.. 
and have had to stay outside. Sceondly, if this organisation 
is going to carve out a place in the class, it will have to 
work around definite issues, it will have to 'become a hard¬ 
working organisation, its reputation will have to grow among 
workers through the work that it does, this is the only basis' 
on which it can consolidate itself. As long as wc are within 
the class itself and have such an organisation, we shall gain 1 
support in ever stratum of the proletariat. 

C: I'd like to explain something. Recently I faced a problem. 
What was it? Some workers approached me from my factory and 
said, "look, we'll give you some money on a monthly basis, 
you work for our union fulltime". I said, fair enough, I have 
no objections. But what did the strike-breakers and chamchas 
in the factory say? What propaganda did they carry on? 
Throiighout $he area? That C. is now finding it difficult 
to make ends meet, he’s lost his '..job, what else can he do? 
he has to keep some fighting going on, start a union, etc,etc. 
And who said this? Precisely those workers who don't do 
anything, never make any contributions, never help. And what 
about the workers in general? I $old them, look, I don't need 
to take a single paisa from you in order to help you'- try me 
and see if I don't work for the union of my own will. After 
that I started to work part-time and those chamcha elements 
kept quiet. They don't have anything to say. There are some 
workers who are prepared to help whenever it's necessary, 
they come home if someone's ill, they bring medicines., do > 
something for you. These workers do this from their sense of 
involvement, they participate in struggles with me, stay with 
me,'they help without saying a word. They won't even ever 
criticise you. 1 As far as I'm concerned, taking help from 
these workers is o.k. /• 

K: That’s o.k. but... 

C: Now see, the company stopped my three hundred rupees, the 
subscription e.llowance, they’re not giving it. So till 
today I haven't gone to the company's gatesto ask, look, 
why haven't you given the money to me? Against me there's a. 

500 feet injunction order, I can't step within this radius of 
500 feet, if I do, the police will arrest . me. In spite .of 
this I go, I take gate meetings. They bring civil suits 
against me. By acting like this I show them, they can bring 
court injunctions against me, they can stop my money, but my 
work will never stop. Why did I bring up this incident*. 

Bexause one. constantly has to face propaganda, this is sorae- 
' this is something that never stops, so sometimes you have to 
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take a..stand like that, jo say, ’I don’t give a damn. I'll stand 
on my oral feet, just watch and see if I don't work for youj‘ in 
..order to give them confidence. Understand? The workers shouldn't 
fe.el, look, he didn’t help us, he 'went off, he left us in the 
lurch, etc., such ideas should never occur to them. This is why, 
whether they help or not, it is always my duty to help the move¬ 
ment and be with it. As for the organisation you’re talking about, 

I don’t know much about the movement in your area. This is why I 
don’t .want to say much about it. If you think it is necessary, 
then my advico. would be, go ahead and try it. See what happens, 
or doesn’t happen, I won’t say, don't do it. I’ve already put 
forward my suggestion. 

K: I’ve understood. If every militant were like you, then no one 
would leave, they would remain in the field. The situation today 
is not like that - 99$ of militants become fed up and demoralised 
and leave, but wc should retain them, with them we have to create 
workers ’ organisations develop political consciousness and 
build a.revolutionary party. 

C.: Look, even in ray area there are a lot of victimised workers. A 
lot of chaps work at patrol puijjps, in garages, some get money from 
the company in one way or another. They survive. We meet together. 
If they want to-see a film, they c.pproa.ch the workers on pay day 
and say, let's get' some money together. Can you believe it? Here 
they arc without work, and they’re saying, we must see a film 
today, wc must eat today, you've got your pay, what the hell are 
you doing with it.' There are such chaps even today. You know H? 
He’s working in a garage, he hasn’t left his politics till today. 
There arc many days when he doesn't eat at all. I feed him, take 
him to a hotel, or the other workers from the factory take him. 

If.I have any money left, I give him. Like this there are a lot of 
workers today who haven't left their line. 

Ks In that' case you're saying that there is more political consc¬ 
iousness among the victimised workers in youi? area. That's not 
the situation in my area. Very few of the workers who have been 
victimised there, not even 2$, are still active in the unions today. 
Those who are active, arc active with the help of the other, org¬ 
anised unions, the various political groups. This they don't 
want, but its a, matter of their existence, and they want to 
retain-their links with the movement. 

C; I don’t have any disagreement with this. If that’s the situation 
there, then you try, see what problems you come up against, what 
gains you make, how much benefit you got. Try and see. 

V. The two femulations strike me as quite different. As far as 
C is concerned, only the class movement can resolve the problem 
of existence for victimised workers, nc society or business can do 
it. . The workers who are not politica.lly mature will drag this 
society or business or whatever in a different direction. That’s 
what he wants to say. How will we face this? 

K: See, still there's some difference in understanding. What have 
I been trying to say? You want to develop your work in the fac¬ 
tories, develop the consciousness of workers, intensify the class 
struggle in their ranks, build a class organisation. But with 
What practical means will you go into the class to carry this out? 

C: "Precisely for this we started an area-wide ICamgar Ekta Samiti. 

Why aid. we establish it area-wise? Because we realised that..we 
cannot unite the movement on an individual basis, each from a 
different union, and because workers from other factories cannot 
participate in the movements of this or that company. This is wty 
the .associations which the managements have can suppress the workers, 
and smash individual strikes quite easily. Realising this we 
brought workers together and formed the EES. Only .through this 
committee can-wo develop the struggles in the area, develop the 
workers there, give workers political education, carry on the 
process of‘reflection, etc., only through this organisation, which 
is a class organisation, can all this bo done. Obviously the workers 
who corac to this organisation, who want tc help financially, to 
support th.e victimised workers, obviously we should take their, hel-p. 


* i&if 
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Zt In this the participation of the victimised workers will be less• 
Those who are already active in the field mil come to the area* •; 
committee. They 1 11 bring up the problems that face them, The 
workers who come from different factories will bring up their own. 
problems. Here the workers who have become inactive, who have been 
victimised, will not become active, . J \ 

C: There are many victimised workers who will never become active, 
They have been victimised for a variety of reasons. You know M, 
the victimised worker? He sits in God’s temples, in Akola or •_ 
Amravati or wherever, He’s a victimised worker, He’s fought p- lot. 
But you tell him about Marxism, he’ll tell you, I have no need for 
all that, you keep that to yourself.’If you wont to break someone s 
head in, tell me, I’ll come. Got it? What will you tell such 
v/orkers? What will you do with them? Look, only those victimised 
Workers who are in the field today will stay with you, will fight; 
with you. If you try to draw in all the victimised workers in the 
world, you won’t be able to form an organisation and no organisation 
will ever be formed. 


K: Tiie other point id that if in P. such an organisation were to be 
built, then initially, on the basis of an immediate programme, . such 
an organisation can take the leadership of an area committee, it can 
take on the responsibility of organising anarea committee. Because 
today area committees in Pune emerge periodically and disintegrate. 
An area, committee is formed around one issue, when that issue is. 
over, the committee is over. On the other hand, if you want to lorm 
an area committee on a permanent basis and give it some programme, 
then such an organisation could definitely make its contribution to 
that. But what is our main interest? To run some workers news 
service. We can contact the main 15-20 activists in the area, we 
can retain this contact with therns what is happening in Au o 

today? What production difficulties do workers face there/ me* 

Is the issue in Telco? in Wanson? in Swastik? We can gather tins 
information together, and this we can present to workers, m a 
total picture, at least every week. 

A. K is proposing a concrete programme to create organisations of 
unorganised workers or to share whatever information there is 
about the struggles that break out... 

G. Can.this be part of an area committe’s programme? 

C; Yes. But look, in a factory area, an industrial area, there are 
not only unorganised workers, there are slum dwellers, there are 
many problems, social problems. The point is not simply to organise 
the unorganised workers, you'll have to create a programme by 
surveying all the problems area-wise, and we'll also have to asm 
how it is possible to develop mass movements in that area. 


U It seems to me there's a danger in this. Because so far there 
is nothing to suggest that this entire process is not completely 
Locallst. In the sense that if your main concentration^is an. . 
irea, building a mass movement in. an area, then it is obvious y.- 
Lt takes time to build a mass movement. All your attention, al 
rour energies are concentrated in one way or another, at one ■ 
mother, from education to involvement in social issues m resiaeii, 
tial areas, on the area itself. Now what is missing is any . . 

Doneeption of education of education through this process of otru^^ie 
vhich can actually involve communication with workers elsewh e re , 
ibout the problems of the class movement as a whole, , . 

aext step forward. Because what C would then be compell 
argue is that this process must first take place on a doca b t .sis, ; ., 
in most areas, before we can pose the question of class unity, in 
on organisational sense. As if there are two stages - , n • 

stage, this kind of experience must be repeated onalocaiDgiS,. 
and who is to say how long it will take? Because it s JZ n 4 -^ 
building a mass movement on an area basis. And you cann 3 
build a mass movement through gradual, molecular work. A , 

novement depends on definite conditions. Whether a mass^movement 
is possible in a given area does not depend merely on th rpq nit 

work;'which is being done. Because mass movements are no ^ f 

of systematic, week-by-week work. Mass movements are xi 
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o+her tilings as well. Mass movements may break out before you even 
build your cadre force. You may not be in a position to relate to 
those movements, to lead them forward. You'll have no programme, 
you'll have no perspective. So what is missing in this picture is 
anything like the tasks of a'ccmmunist worker in terms of the current 
stage of the class struggle. Anything like organisation between_ 
areas, anything like the next step forward, anything like communicat- 
ion between militants* A workers' bulletin, for example# 

C; See, if you want to work with a long-term perspective, then ^ 
necessary to ask how we can organise the class and develop the 
movement by facing the individual situations of the different strata. 

I don’& believe that if you take up slum problems, or launch agita¬ 
tions against repression, then you are building up localist 
movements.,. ‘ 

J* local work is one thing, and a local perspective is something 
else. In whatever you have said, it seems to me, there's no national 
class perspective. 

C; National perspective? To create a workers' movement at a 
national level you have to unite workers and build an organisation 
at that level. This I said from the start. 

:E; But who will do that? And how? 

C; The method behind this I explained from the start. Workers from 
different factories create organisations there, in these there are 
militant workers, they have to be educated politically# 

As Who will educate them? 

C; Whoever the conscious workers are, they will educate. 

Gt The question is, what is this political education? Will you 
make them read Marxist literature or what? 

C: See, if you're talking about political education, then we shall 
have to both give them Marxist literature and, whatever struggle 
there is, you'll have to analyse this and explain it to them. 

You’ll have to do both things side by side. 

G: But then the question is, to analyse a struggle, it is not enough 
to analyse the situation of the area in which the struggle breaks 
out. You can't analyse a struggle simply on the level oi the area 
itself. You can’t analyse the factory or its capitalist on an 
area level.Only by looking at the movement within national capitalism 
as a whole can you analyse capitalist development in an area. 
Capitalist development and the workers' movement on a national ; 
scale - these are the only basis for analysing struggles m any 
given area. 

C: No. Each situation is defined by special characteristics. In 
this or that area the formation of struggle will be different or t 
the same. How can you say what happens on a national scale $nouia 
also happen here? Does this make any sense? From time to time . 
we have to look at the given situation and take whatever stand is 
necessary. ‘ . ^ 

Gi Agreed. There is particularity in the struggles of different 
places. Still, when these struggles break out simultaneously!.' 
then there is some thread connecting them# In form the struggles 
• may be local, but in content they are national, class struggles. 

K;C, you said, and that is my opinion too, that the militants who 
are a.ctive in the movement, only they will build the workers^organ 
iSations, increase their consciousness and form a programme ior 
them. But the militants of one area can't sit down and build suen 
a programme, you toi agree with that. So for this reason we shall ^ 
have to give some national-level perspective. So, for this, earlier 
I made the following proposal, that we can unite workers in aiiiereuG 
places. different industrial belts, different states, different 
cities, we can organise them, we can raise questions before tnen, 
we can tell them you reflect, you start thinking, discuss it and 
give it shape. Suppose we took four meetings in the fonr zones 
India, along these lines., of trade union activists and oi politi¬ 
cally conscious, thinking workers, then from that we can draw 


m 
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some programme, we can give that programme a shape on the basis of some 
central organisation. 

Cs Surely first you have to build it at a district level, a state 
level, before you can build it at a national level? Now in Maharashtra 
there are so many districts where you can work, where you can unite 
workers. Don’t you have to take this into account? About the pro¬ 
gramme I’d like to say - whatever the programme you propose today, 
who's going to agree or disagree with it? If you argue with a prdgra 
-mme 'I don't agree, I won't come with you, you can do what you like - 
listen. There must be a fundamental line. If you say 'programme', 
then you’re talking about something quite big. There must be a funda¬ 
mental line, some guidance, this is the line we shall have to develop 
according to, and this can be formulated in such a way that we can: have a l' 

- a debate on different views, and after a political debate, whichever 1 
line is correct, we’ll adopt that line. If you do things in this 
way, then something is possible. If you just propose a programme ‘ V. 
and say, follow this, no one is going to. ; • 

J: As against this, an alternative perspective might- b,e that while : this y .. i 
local work starts and continues, simultaneously with that, on a national 
basis, there must be a workers* congress. Workers must come together 
precisely to discuss what direction to give the movement. There are 
only.two leaderships of the working class today: the trade unions on 
a centralised, national basis, a disunited leadership fighting with y. 
itself, and there are the militants, the real class leadership. Only 
two leaderships of the class are left, abstrs-ct leadership of the class, 
concrete leadership of the class. Now this concrete leadership of the 
class is completely disunited locally - some in Pune, some in Thane, some 
in Bombay, some in Nagpur, some in Delhi, some in Bengal, like that. •••;•••• 
CompletplyThey are not a fist, they are not together, and therefore 
they cannot challenge the trade unions. And therefore they tail behind • 
the trade unions. In the sense that until the unions give the call to 
fight the Industrial Relations Bill, the militants can do nothing. 

Of course, they can start a local agitation, but on a national scale : : 

they can do nothing. Because on a national scale they are not a force. 

So what I’m saying is that simultaneously with local work, every mili¬ 
tant should think of other militants, in other parts of the country, 
ih order to create something like a programme for the working class, 
a direction for its struggles. Even before mass movements have be^n 
consciously prepared on a local basis. 

R: I think there's a confusion between mass organisations of the 
working class and organisations of advanceddworkers. Because, see, 
to tay that before a centralised mass organisation, say a Congress of 
Soviets or something like that j that before a workers'■ government can be b;. 
built it is necessary to have local mass organisations would be correct. 

But be gore a national militants' organisation can be built, it's not 1’,. 
necessary for us to, have mass organisations in all localities. So 
there’s a. difference between these two. All you need is local groups 
of militants before you can bring them together 2m a national scale. 

J: Otherwise the local work doesn't have a national direction, except i ' 
in the mind. The militant says, I am working for the Revolution. 

Since the Revolution is national, in fact, since it is international, 

I am working for something international. But that is something in 
the militant's mind. The shape which he gives to -his work in this area. ' 
or that area, that is not a national shape. Whereas today it is _ 
imperative that the trade union leaderships be challenged on a national 
scale from . within the working-class. That is the most important : -‘ty 
task. Otherwise everything is in their hands. 

C; Book, this is true, until there is an organisation, who can give 
a direction? So the main thing is first to build an organisation. 

G: But how? ’ 

C: All our tasks on the national level have their basis only in the 
emergence of such an organisation, first we must arrive at some 
political agreement, and on that basis create an organisation which 
can give a call to the movement. Otherwise nothing can happen. 



The above is a translated and slightly abbreviated version of a 
recorded discussion, in Hindi. (BCP.) ; . 
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FOR THE DEBATE ON 


REPRODUCED FROM 'FRANZ 


'TRADE unionISM 1 




NEUMANN’S ’ EUROPEAN TI 
UN ION ISM 1 And POLITICS 


1) DEMOCRACY AND TR IDE UNION RECOGNITION 

The Triumph of Trade unionism : - 

The triumph of.democracy brought with it the recognition 
of ttetradeunions, gave them a new status, and acknowledged wi 
V without? reservation their threefold fundtion at social, 
market and political organizations. This development found 
its clearest-expression in Germany, England, and Austria# 

The German tradeunion movement has a short but stormy past 
At ttfr end of 1877 there were 30 socialist, or "free" •• 
tradeunions.. Of these,25 were central organizations with a a 
membership of about 50,000. The democratic trade unions had 
roughly 4-2,000 members. Bismarck's anfii-soci'alist . • 
law of October 19, 1878, suppressed the socialist trade unions 
Shthough, after the revocation of the law they revived rapidly 
' and vigorously#; In 1390 the'socialist trade unions, joined for¬ 
ces under the leadership of carl' Eegien. The great upward sw¬ 
ing pf the movement dates from this time. The democratic trade 
unions on the other hand stagnated, and only their salaried we- 
' "■"■workers’section attained significance. 

In 1891 were founded theCatholic or Christian trade unions 
which gained a goothold mainly in Catholic Rhineland and Westp¬ 
halia. They too had their centre of gravity in the salaried 
workers’ unions# There were-also some insignificant loca I 'V 
unions/ and national laborers’unions, which never had any im¬ 
portant- influence. ' /'A'-V 

The number and members.hip._of .the chief unions of manual ' 

... workers was : /.-.":y ; 

• " . ;..y* .4 4 s ' - «■/ . 

Year Free Trade Unipn% : Christian Unions Democratic Unions- 
' Number Members"; Number Members Number Members 


■" . 


,000 

•\y. . •' 

,000 


,000 

i; 1891- 

V .. V • 

62' i.:/“ 

:f ; 278 

mmwm • 


18 

62 

W - 1900 

53 • ••• 

680 

wai 

«... 

20 

* 91 

1903 



-- 

91 


1914 

¥9..:. 

2,075 

25 

343 

23 .. ■; 

• 77 

:1923s 

49 

7,800 

19 

1,049 

21 

230 

1924* 

41 "V. 

4,600 

18 

612 

20 

. 

1930 

31 ; 

4,800 

18 

658 

22 

163 

1931 

30 

¥,412 

18 

57 8 

23 

181 


0 (1922) Inflation. 

y 7'. ~ i- (I 924 ) Stabilization. 

Among the free or socialist unions the strongest were the 

metal workers with mearly 1,000,OOOmembers; th? sta te and mu-, 

nicipal employees and transport workers(exeept railwaymen), 

about 700,000; Building workers, about 500,000; 

and factory workers, (unskilled onljr, especially chemical workers). 

about 450,000...All the big unions were industrial! unions. 

The trend toward concentration into fewer unions was clear.. 

We find a different state of affars among the salaried or 
professional workers’ unions. Here the influence of the Democrat! 
c\group and of. the "National Germans" was preponderanty, espebia-Ily. 
after "1930 • For the members of the. socialist salaried-workers* 
unions were to a very large extent employed in co-opera five 
stores, social insurance organizations, and municipalities,where- V 
a-strong socialist and trade unionist influence pr.evai.ledi 'and.;:'' 1 .':., 
when, after 1930 * this ingluence weakened, the stimulus to join 
the socialist salaried workers’unions also waned. 


The ”Deuts chnationale 
Natignal German Commercial 
ji^cdrtant;: group a of the Na 
steadily from 160,000 in 


Handlungsgehifen Verband"(Union of 
Clerks) which be came one of the most 
ior.al Socialists (Nazis) , grew# 


1914 to 409000 
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in 1931* This orga- 





nization took in. men only, The corresponding women's organization 
had 92,000 membefis in 1931* 

The democratic union of salaried employees in 1931 had 327,000 
members (men and women) , . . . - 

On the other hand, the socialist salatied employees’ union in 
1931 had only 203,000 members (men andwomen)• 125,000 foreman 

and 62,000 technicia ns were organized in socialist unions,.But 
these two groups were in the socialist unions only through force of hate**' 
habit. They were the first to drop out. Thus, strong as were the 
roots which the socialist trade uh unions struck in the manual workers 
movement, these unions were lamentably weak in the salaried workers’ • *.• 
movement. What the causes of this were, and to what consquences it 4 
■ it led, will be seen presently. . >••• ,■ 

The German constitution of August 11,1919, vested thes trade 
unions with the strength of special recognition, in Articlesl59 
a and I 65 . In the first place, the constitution acknowledged their exi— 
stence vis-a-vis the state. The cabinet, no themore than the legi¬ 
slature or the police force, wa S to have the right to dissolve the 
trade unions. Secondly, the constitution announced that the trade 
unions were free bodies beyond the control and independent of the 
cabinet. Lastly, the trade unions were called on to fulfill certain 
positive tasks. 

The entree social system of Germany, from 1919 - 1932 , was based 
on the idea of Parity. There was to be a parity berween employers 
and workmen*, a parity between Catholicism and Protestantism, a parA- 
ity between the different states of Germany. It was to be a system 3 
of equilibriums the state was pictured as a neutral power, hovering 
above thh several equal groups, and it was the duty of the state to 
intervene only if and when these antagonistic forces could not settle 
their differences by their own devices. 

if now we link this up with our discussion ofthe five points at 
whch the might of property finds expression, we find that the 
WEIMER republic endeavored to bring the trade unions 1 influence to 
bear on all those five points. 

(1) To begin with, the worker was protected against, abusive 
exploitation of HIs 4 labour power . Innumerable laws for the protect- 1 
ion of labor secured him from such exploitation. The control was ves¬ 
ted in the factory inspectors. These inspectors were increasingly ee 
selected from the ranks of the trade unionsts. The responsibility 
for the execution of the laws relation to the length of the word¬ 
ing day lay mainly with the trade unions, which in these questions V 
very often sought the assistance of the works councils. The Law of 


very often sought the assistance of the works councils. The Law of 
February 11, 1920, relating fro works concils, restricted the employ¬ 
ers power of control and creted certain rightd eg of co-operatio#* • ' 

if we draw a comparison between the shop or factory and the state 
we can say that the works-councils law introduced the fundamental ta 
basis of consitutional monarchy into the labor code, just as the eta 
state has thre powers, legislative, executive, and judicial^ so also 
V.is the business andindustrial undertaking aquipped with these same p 
powers. Prior to the introduction of the law, all three powers were 
vested excusively in the employer. He was the sole legislator, for 
he issued the factory rules. The administration was centred in him, 
for he engaged and dismissed the workers. He was the sole judge, for 
. he inflicted the punishments which were provided in the factory rules 
. The works council acts vested the legislative power jointly in the 
• hands of the emplyer and th works council, which was elected inde- 
’M pendently of any influence or pressure on the part of either the sta 
ate or the emplcryer. If no agreement could be reached between them, 
the bord of arbitration(later the labor court) issued the factory 
rules. 

In administration also, the works councils had a teevoicp ,ever. 
though only a limited one. When a worker was« dismissed he could pr« 
otest to the workd council. If the council suppoteo the protest and 
: the emploiyef sill declined to employ the man further, the worker 

could sue for reinstatement or damages in the labor court. The cou¬ 
ncils further had the duty of supervising the maintenance of the 
collective agreements, the observance of the factory rules,, and the 
protection of the workers^.* 

The factory rules could be applied only with the concurrence of 
the two parties. If they could not agree, the decision^Aerested withe 
the labor .court - tfer new judiciary. In everything the wp^ks edun .* 

; oils were what the Germans called the '*elor. gated arms’* of trade 
unions in factory. -Thrmall, indeed, they. Were independent. of the 


'm* 
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tr&4e unions, but they constantly had recourse to the trade union 
vorganizations for assistance in the fulfilment of ther duties, the., 
members of the council were trained and edueated in the trade uriionf /*■ 
schools and supported by the trade unions in every conflict they had 
•with tho employers. .•/•••' .V-'-' 

(2) The attempt to make the ifluence of the ■working-class move¬ 
ment prevail in the sphere ofthe enterprise did not succeed to any 
cosiderable extent, since very soon after the enactment of the works 

; . -council law, the reaction in Germany found its feet again. The works 

councils had the right to send two delegates to the directors’neeti* * 
ngsof corporations which employed them, and to examine t ,eir balance, 
sheets and profit- and - loss accounts. But it cannot bee-said that 
these provisions were of much importance, 

(3) Tbs influence of the trade uhions in the commodity market 
was equally weak except in the coal and potash industriesin which 
special laws (erroneously called socialisation acts) provided for «« 
semi-state-management. To these public boards of directors the coal 
and potash tr a de unions could delegate representatives i they were kk 
thus to a certain extent participants in the management of the oaal 
and potash industries. 

(If) Their decisive influence, however, found expression in the 
lab or mar ke t . B y a decree of December 23, 1918, issued by the CouneiA o 
e£l of peoples’ Deputies, the collective agreements were legoily 
recognized as the legal means for the control of wages and conditio 
ons of employment, the provisions of these agreements became a part7' 
of the employment contract between employer and workmen*. The empAe 
, ■ loyer was not allowed to make special arrangements which would place ; . 

. thh worker in a less favorable position,. But only organized, employe • 

■ ersand workers were affected by the agreements, and there was danger 
that unorganized workers would displace the organized or that employ 
oyers would %a-ke take on only rion-union men. Therefore the same law V.' 1, 

■' provided that, should it prove necessary, tharainister of labor might’ 
by decree extend the agreement to the whole industry or trade. Of th 
: '• this power the minister of labor made constant use until 1931* 

If no voluntary agreement as to wage rates, etc., could be etw* 
arrived at, the sta te, which was looked on as neutral, intervened. 

By a decree of 1923, arbitration boards were created. The chairman 
of a n equalmumber of employers and trade union representatives'* T: 

: vThis arbitration board announced decisions which the two parties, co* : 
uld then accept or reject. If they were rejected by one or both® 
parties, an official of the REICH had the power to promul gate a 
binding award, which constituted an imposed wage-agreement between t ." 
the employers'association and thfe trade union. 

But a regulation of wage ratrs and conditions of employment can 
be effective only if it is accompanied by unemployment-insurance •••:' 

. benefits high enough to prevent an undue fall in wages. 

Apart from a. few unimportant attests, th Unempl owment-ins.u- 

ranee system is entirely the work of the Weimar constitution and 
the trade unions. After numerous experiments, unemployment insurance 
was created and employment exchanges were regulated by a law of 1927 
The whole system was put under the Reich Board for Employment Excha¬ 
nges and Unemployment Insurance. It was organized into one central, 
thirteen regional, and 361 local boards. Each of these various boa* 
ards consisted of an equal number of representatives of employers, 
workers and public bodies (states, municipalities, etc.)under the 
chairmanship of a neutral official. The whole system was under the 
supervision of the minister of labor of the Reich* Yd./. v Y;' 

In this law we find a further expression of tho collectivist ee •.'// 
democracy where the state called in autonomous private societies to 
help it execute its business efficiently. 

Unemployment insurance covered 17-l8nillion people. The unempAe 
loyed person received relief agter a certain waiting period. The e* 
size of the benefit depended on the average wage he had been earning 
After thh depression had set in, emergency acts wore imposed and 
unemployment relief ranged from RM6.40 to RM 37.80 per week. ( e> E 
dollor one bought 4 Reichsmarks at the time}. The funds were raised 
by equal contributions from the workers and the employers and sup¬ 
plemented by loans from the Reich# _ . • . ... . ■' 

Committees were appointed for the settl. 1 merit of disputes over t 
the claim to and the extent ofthe beriifit, and these: committees aga* 
in were made up according to the parity principle. 

Insurance arid tte finding of new employment were co-ordinated. 

. .Y' /aikt'of the establishment always had to be the; ?etturi; -d 
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■ of unemployed Into the production process. To this end the 
sta te introduced and maintained educational centers— but not eno- 
ugh of them. There were also the relief works , which were embarked • 

s ' on mainly by public bodies. They were drainage -schemes, road '>;••• v /. ■ 
building, building of workers’ houses, etc. 

After many struggles and leg?1 disputes th trade unions ev¬ 
entually succeeded in establishing th : peinciple that relief wo¬ 
rkers should be paid the usual trade-union sc-:le of wages, so th¬ 
at no downward pressure on the wages 'of the employed workers ould 
take place. 

A£Se» This system was supplemented by an extensile system of 
further social insurance against accident, old age, ilness, for 
manual and professional worker rs both. 

£5) The fifth and last sphere in shich the rule of property 
comes to the fore, the state , was iitce wise a wide field for trade 
union activity. This activity, moreover, was carried on in all 
the three regions of t e sta te*s functions—® legislative, adm¬ 
inistrative, and judicial. 

The German constitution had introduced political democracy 
...and proposal to create a second chamber constituted on a profession 
al and occupational basis had been rejecte-.. The trade uhions could - - . 
not, therefore participate directly in th' legislative process, 

' But all the trade unions in Germany—" : the socialist 

' ' (free) unions, as the strongest, the Christiari, and th Democratic 

unions—had their political ties, that is to say, each of these:'., 
organisations was attached to a political party. Thus the free tr- 
’ ade unions were attached to the Center party? their salaried of 

professional workers* organizations were, to a considerable extent, 
connecta with the German Nationalist and subsequently with the N 
• National Socialist party. Arid the Demo era tic Tradeunions.were li- ..vp .. 
nked to the Democratic party. 

Theus, indirectly, political influence was extremely strong. 

The Social! Democratic party was financially dependent mainly on t «■ 
the free trade unions, and the more frequently elections were held, 

The greater did this dependence become. The consequence wa s that 
a large number of trade union secretaries found their way into par¬ 
liament. There—as was only natural—they stood for the trade uni- 
onistpolicy, namely a policy of the government of the day. In 

■ '1930, for instance, th cabinet of the Reich, headed by the Social 
Democratic leader Hermann Mueller, was defeated by th trade unions 
Because it (or tathere th.; Liberal ministers in it ) wanted to lower 
the scales of unemployment benefit. 

Earlier, in 1920, the trade unions had defeated Kapp, the reaction¬ 
ary leader of a conter-revolutionary revolt, by declaring a very 
effective general strike against his "Putsch". 

No important politacal decision was taken without the trade 
unions. And it was very often they who turned the scale? their inf- 
lUencewas invariably stronger than that of the Social Democratic 

party. •' 3 . y 

In the .judicial sphere the trade unions played an active pant 
in the admjjiistration of industrial justice. The act of 1927, 
relating to labor law courts, created special Labor Counts for 
the sttfoment of disputes between(l) employer and employee,T2)emp~_ 
ployer and workd council, and (3) the prties to collective bargaining 
•These couts dispensed justice cheaply and expeditiously. Through¬ 
out fchM this sphere, the influence of the trade unions was extrao¬ 
rdinarily strong. The judges in all the three courts consisted, be- 
sides th state judge, of an equall dumber of representatives from 
the employers' associations arid the trade unions .In the first court 
,3. only trade unoin officials could represent the worker. In the Sec- 
.' . >3 ond court the worker had the righ to choose as his counsel either 

’. : /3:33‘ a trade-union official or a lawyer. In the third court only lawyers 
could plead. 

Thus in this region also, the trade unions, as the recongnized 
trptrdrnysyibrd og yhr eotkrtd, ertr vsllrf on yfeto advise in state r 
affairs. That the same appliedi tc social-insuren.ee adminstn- 
ation, has already been shown. 

True, this vast system of collectivist democracy was nevor 
V3 jpe carried through completely. That it should be was indeed promised 
in the constitution.; But the continued growth of the political poUer 
of the reaction frustrated the realization eg of the premise. And_ 
therefore there existed as the foiindations of .a democratic 
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industrial structune only the works council, th. e trade unions, and 
the Economic Council for the Reich. There was missing whole® middle 
part of the structure, which was to have been built stepwise fr<|ia 
the works councils up to tho Economic Council for the Reich. Even 
' the Economic Council, created May, 30, 1920, Remained only a::,|rotf% 
sional one. ¥#e The Last attempt to transform the provisional 
into a permanent Reich Economic Counci1(July,1930) failed because 
nobody was very much enamored o£ the proposal. 

The provisional Economic Council for the Reich had 326members 
It was divided into ten ®roups§ inthe majority of these £roups the 
three trade union movements, addaecording to their respective stren¬ 
gth, were represented b£ delegates equal in number to those of the 
employers. The significance of the Economic Council was twofolds 
the cabinet could ask its advice on matters of social, economic and 
financial policy, and aat the same time it served as an organ of 
investigation or inquiry. But even in the execution of these two 
functions the Council was obstructed from the very moment that 
the political crisis supervened in Germany, namely afteo 193 0 
The Standard of life of the workers rose a s follows: 

" in 1938 the wage increases amounted to 6.8^5 in 1929to 3«q^5 
in 1930, despite the crisis, wages and conditions of employment 
remained unchanged, thanks to th" influence of the trade unions 
and the functioning of democracy. 

In 1931, 1932, however, when Parliament was put out of action, 
under the Brushing and von Papen governments, the sta ndard of 
life was appreciably lowered. . . 

The Weimar democracy, a democracy of the Social Democratic 
party and the free trade unions, had thus achieved two things* 

: it had won for the working man a comparatively speaking hi.gh 
cultural level, and it had begun to five the worker a new political 
and social status. „ , , 

Austria Showd a similar development. Already in 1900, one 

-fifth of all the Austria)! workers were organized in the free t 
trade unions. Later their membership figures for manual and profe¬ 
ssional workers to gether were: 

1919 .295,000 

1924 ................828,000 

1929 .737,000 

1930 .>55,000 

As fofi the Catholic trade unions, it is astounding that, in a purely 
Catholic country, they could muster only lll,000members in 1930. 

In the same year the membership of the racial(anti-semitic) trade 

unions was only 45,000. - , 

The trend of the relation between state and trade union in 
Austria was similar to that in Germany. The Works Councils Act of U 
1919decreed the legal recognition <fcf> the trade union representatives 
in the factories. The duties of these works councils were siralar 
to those of the German concils, namely, inspection and thus superv*ei 
ision of the execution of the collective bargaining agreements. and 
conclusion of supplementary agreements with the employer* In this 
way the works councisl were embraced b y the trade unions. 

In the Labor Market, also, the trade union's right to take 
part was, as in Germany,assured. The law of 1919 recognized the e&ile 
collective bargaining agreement as the method of regulating wages 
and conditions of employment, and stipulated that this was to apply 
to all members of a factory or other industrial undertaking. The 
An-t Anti Terror law of April 5,1930, was the first, and unsuccess¬ 
ful, attempt to deal a blow the the collective bargaining agreement 

and the trade unions. .-1, i 

The method by which Austria gave the workers' movement oiiidai 
: representation differed from that adopted in Germany, a law oi 
1920 created Public Skame©4e@- Chambers in which the workers and S«e 
the salaried or professional employees were jointly represented. 
These chambers ranked beside the Chambeers of Industry and Commerce 
the rencesontative organizations of industry and commerce respeect- 
tvel^Stheirmenbfrs were elected by the workers end P^fossxo- 
nal cr^eyecs. 78.8*? of the electors voted for the- nominees of the 
socialist tradeunions, 10.4# for those of the Christian, 7.86%for 
?ho2 of the Sal and 2.7*for those of the communist trade unions 
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Those Chambers have to take a stand on all question s£ commerce, 
trade, and industry which either indirectly or directly affect the 
workers or professioal employees• 

In other respects (arbitration but not compulsory labor courts 
.unemployment relief, etc.), Austrian 1 egislation was very largely 
the same as that of Garmany. 

In the French trade unions, two different movements intersected 
one another, vizi the occupational movement which aims at the creation 
of national unions on a professional and occupational bisis; aid the 
non-occupational, Locallcombination into "trade councils"(bourse 
tie travail.) 

Only when agter 1892 the local trade councils had combined into 
a national union, was it possible for the movements to £ereach agr¬ 
eement at the Congress of 1902 and for the "Confedetation Generale Bu 
du Travail" to be formed. This union is politically neutral5 it 
believes in direct action. But "direct action", says Jouhaux"does 
not mean rebellion, barricades, disorder and plunder, as our 
opponents would have you believeS!" It mea ns that "the workers are de 
determined to settle their own affairs bb their own strength and 
their own resources." The C.G.T. recognizes the class struggle in 
its economic form and refuses to acknowledge the state's role as 
meditator in industrial disputes. It sees the weapon of the 
workers in the Economic general strike . But the War reduced this 
syndicalist theory to absurdity. The French trade unionists have 
in. practice trodden the sane path as their European comrades, namely 
the path of social reform, with state intervention in all spheres# 

By a law of March 12.1920 the trade unions were legally recog¬ 
nized and declared to be the representatives of the working class. 

A works council law, such as that of Germany or Austria, does hot 
exist in France. On the other hand, a law of March 25,1919 , vested 
in the trade union the right to participate in the regualation 
and supervision of the labor market.. The trade union concludes the 
collective wage-agreement and it is entitled to sue in its own 
name for the fulfilment of tho contract. 

By a dectee of d anuary 1?, 1925, a National Economic Council 
was created. It is under the control of the prime minister and i 
includosropresentativos of the employers, workers, consumed, and the 
liberal professions. The Council also has the function of preparing 
social and economic legislation. 

Numerous other laws hake fcho trade unions an orgui in the en¬ 
force nent of legislation.-^ 

Of thj position in England, the country with the unwritten © 
constitution, it is extremely difficult to give a systematic accounts 
Legal pronouncements, on works councils an and collective bargaining 
agreements for instance, donot exist. 

But in England, also, the tendency to assign marketing and politicl 
functions to the trade unions has gone very far* t! Tho trade union 
Officials are to- a largo extent entrusted with quasi judicial and 
■ administrative_functions•"£ Mention nay be made of the National Wages 
Board «3»for Railways 5 the Ra ilway Rates Tribunal; the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Board Company; J*the British Broadcasting Company; The Eoo- 
nomic Advisory Council created by the prime minster; the courts of 
referees and the courts of appeal in disputed cases of unemployments 
benefits;the 43 trade boards which fix minimum wages; the Inperilal 
Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932; The World Monetary and Econeai 
omic Conference in 1933; The Consultative Commission of the Minist¬ 
ries^ of Education and Health. In General, trade unions are consulted 
on all national industrial questions. 

The Breakdown Of Trade Unionism And The 
Supremacy Of The State 

The phenomena characterize the period of trade unionrecognition: 

(.1;m the economic sphere, the transforma tion of the capitalist- - 
Competitive economy into a Monopolistic Economy; (2) in the P&lical 

+4 After the elections of the .Spring of 1936, while Blur.:, the ■Soci¬ 
alist leader, was premier-designate, there was a Wave of strikes, 
some of which were settled by collective agreement, others however, 
by Blum s promise to introduce laws for better wages and hours and 
the righh of collective bargaining ©-Editor. ; " : ;V:; ;v 
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sphere, the transformation of the capitalist competitive economy in% 
to a Mass-Democracy. Both tencencies* change the wholw structure of 
Society and the state. 

Concentration of capital assumes different forms. Taking Germ» 
any as an example, we see that property creates for itself different 
organizational forms, depending on the p oint at which it is exerci- 
ng its authority and privilege. For the control of the Commodity 
Market, capital organizes a trade association. gentlemen’s aggree- 
merit, holding company, etc. 

For the control o£ the Labor market, capital organizes the 
employers’ association, and in order to bring pressure to bear on t 
the State, German capital is organized principally in the ,r Reichs- 
verband der Deutschen Industrie" (Reich union of German Industry) yd./-/.; 

No country in the world, with the possible exception of the TJxi—' -;• >• :• ■ 

ited States of Aroerca, Has experienced the tendency towards the con¬ 
centration of capital to such an extent as Germany. In 1930 about . : 

50 percent of German industry was organized in cartels. This tenden¬ 
cy is very largely explained ty a series of historica 1 circumstanc¬ 
es, which are admirably set out in Thorstain Beblen’s bollk "Imperi¬ 
al Germany and the Industrial Revolution". Two important influenc- ./O' • 
es were the fact tha t Germany entered the world market very la¬ 
ta , and the fact of the imflation, which brought about a tremendous 
concentration of capital. This mammoth system, Which cannot-be desc¬ 
ribed here, lived mainly from its monopoly revenue, that is to say 
from the utilisation of its powerful economic position. When, in 
, the economic crisis, the cartle system threatened to collapse, it c 
called the state to its assistance. The state helped it by subsidi¬ 
es on a grandiose scale, by buying from the cartels, by raising tar¬ 
iffs, and bb other means. 

In general, it is to be noticed tha t the influence of the sta¬ 
te frows uninterruptedly. The state itself assumes extensive econo¬ 
mic activities., It acquires an interest in a large nuber of banks^ 

.it works mines2 it manages railways 5 it owns and controls the posta- ; . :> .. 
1 servicesj it takes up shares in many industrial undertakihgs, not 
infrequently paying very high prices for them in order to save big 
capitilists from bankruptcy. 

In the sphere of social policy ? the state - whose direct repre- / 
sentatives preside in all the "parity" organizations- acquires a m 
more .decisive influence, since increasingly it comes to be the case 
that tho two antagonistic sides of the "p-rity" arrangement cannot 'a -'5 

reach agreement. a 

Mass- democracy has strengthened the political consciousness <. 
of the working class. The experience of tho War has made the Worki¬ 
ng class throughout the World conscious of itself, and has finally 'a . w- 
detached the working class movement from the tail end of the bourg¬ 
eois $<£ political parties. These two facts, the appearance of a 
self- conscious working class movement in the. political field, and 
the entire picture of the state, of society and of the economy and 
. ; have to a far- reaching extent brought society under the management .t 5 ..; 
of the state. 

WHAT Effect has this development had on the function of the TUs t 

INCREASED Productivity occasioned bji the introduction of scien- Ort- 
tific methods of production leads to a diminution of scientific 
methods of production leads to diminution in the numbers of workers 
employed, thus unquestionably creating technolofical unemploymentJ^SN- 

Wd S-- Two examples from the German coal industry are instructive in .."-(."V 
this contexts In 1925, 343 pits employed 575000workers with an outp¬ 
ut of 238 tons per worker per year. In 1929, 266 pits employed only 
517,000 workers, and the output was 315 tons, The Use mineClignitej 
in 1925had an output of 8600, 000 tons and employed 6,942 workers w.' 

In 1929, with an output of 12, 280j000tons it employed only 55694 Wrks.n./ : : 
+ s-Ido not discuss tho merits of any particular theory such as wh¬ 
ether the enemployement is necessarily permanent or whether it is meriy 
temporary. The fact remains that technological unemployement and the 
depression came together. (Prof. Paul H. Douglas has argued that te- -...-y; 

....v chnological enemployenient is negligible. See especially "Problem of 
Unemployment" by Douglas and ..Director. Ed.) - r . / ' , - • .• t,,- 
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A futher consequence of rationalisation and standardization ,is o.y ’■ 
that the Composition of the Working Force Changes, The growing tend¬ 
ency for the economic system to organized in cartels, giant concerns, 
and trusts creates a new bureaucracy. The number of office workers , 
clerks and officials increased • 1 he introduction of scientific methods 
and standardization reduces the number of skilled workers, while at 
the same time it increases the number of technical superintendents and 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, especially also the mumper of women 0 , 
As markets contract and competition intensifies, the distributive 
apparatus grows. This increases the number of those engaged in the di- 
stibutive process, namely clerks and white-collar workers, and Women. : 

There can be no doubt that social legislation and the policy pur¬ 
sued by the trade unions have facilitated and even consciously promoted 
this tendency towards the concentration of capital, nationalization and 
standardization. High wages, better hours and”employnelit conditions, 
a highly developed and widely applied system of lablrprotoction, etc. 
constitute® a heavier financial burden on medium and small-sized- under 
takings than on large-scale ones in which the ratio of fixed to circu¬ 
lating capital is high, i.e. undertakings which employ telatively little 
labor and much machnety. 

It is undeniable that the enterprise must endeavor to escape every . 
enforced rise in wages arid every increased expenditure imposed on it 
by the demands of social legislation. This ’’saving 11 usua" lly takes the 
form of Introducing labor-saving machinery, which displaces Workmen, 
Moreover, the German trade unions deliberately furthered this ra¬ 
tionalization process. They did so because of their optimistic belief 
that the displacement of workers in these undertakings would lead to .. \ 'V 
increased employment in those branches of industry which produced the 
machines and that the rise in purchasing power would increase production 
to such an extent that the industries producing mass-products# would 
eventually reabsorb the unemployed. 

But the consequences of monopolistic organizations, aggectiong both 
employers and employed, must not be overlooked. Trade unions give rise 
to enployersl/associations These invariably arise only as opponents 
to the trade unions. While hit erto the trade union has been faced with 
one individual employer, it is now confronted with an organization of wap 
employers. On the other hadd, the combination of employers in to as¬ 
sociations gives rise, in its turn, to centralization within the trade 
unions. Yet employers'association do not in themselves constitute a b 
menace to the trade unions. They begin to become dangerous only when 
the trade unions are confronted with monopolies.. In this case the 
strength of the trade unions is often inadequate to deal with powerful 
monopolies. The trade unions then require the help of the state.0 

But the growth in the economic activity of the state also brings 
the trade unions into direct c nfllcts with the state. The more the 1 ? 
state v^o'pdtesoctdiohij: • y.ctvitlos tti A-jit self " The more frequently 

Will the state itself, in fixing wages and conditions of employment, 
became the antogonist of the trade unions. What are the consequences -, 
of this developement for the trade unions? There can be no doubt that 
it weakens the appeal of the trade union to the interests of the worker 
in the condition of his job. Futhernore unemployment, especially cfir- 
onice*k unemptoynent estranges the unemployed workman from his union. 

Chronic unemployment' and the altered composition of the workers* 
movement are two vital causes of the weakening of the trr.d-.;' unions i 
(a) That this is true of chronic unemployment cannot be disputed. 

Those out of work among the total membership of the free trade unions 
were I 

in I 92913 per cent 
iii I 93 I*....................•••. 9 *35 per cent 

in 1932 (February & March),.. .45 per cent 

At the end of 1932, for instance, about 90 percent of all the members 
of the builders* arid the carpenters* unions were unemployed. 

The unemployment statistics for the entire German working class " 

tell an impressive story. In January, 1929 , there were 2,850,000 out 

-- 

0 £ 5- In the United Steel Works the number of manual workers was reduced r 
between 1919-29 fronl83, 000 to 134, 700, and the. number -of salaried e 
employees rose during the same time from; 15,7odi> to 16,4001 Between 
1907 and 1925 the number of salaried workers rose 67 percent whereas 
the number of manual workers increased only 27 percent 5 the number of 
women employod rose 34percefiit and tho number of all;wage earners { sal¬ 
aried and manual workers) increased by only 24 percent. - , 

0 0:- The lockout of metalworkers in 1928 was partly won by unions,but 
only because the-gsPrussion state paid poor-relief. /•' 
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of w©rk; 'bjr PoooobQr, 1932, the figure had mounted to 5>921,000* 

And to these figures must he added the "invisible" unomploynent ,which 
.t.o, tailed about 2,000,000. .... 

With this situation, unc.Eiployr.ient insurance could not possibly cope. 

When the unemployment insurance act was promulgated, one had reclamed 
that the, maximum number of people for whan provision would hove to be 
made at any one moment would not exceed 8,00,000* In the end, seven or 
eight tines that number had somehow or other to be provided for. Of 
these only 638,000 unemployed received benefits from the unemployment 
insurance fund in October 1932. Only 1,130,000 people were given "crisis 
pay". The remainder were thrown back upon the charity of the municipal¬ 
ities, which themselves were on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The trade unions, for their part, had- continuously to reduce their .;... 
„. own scales of benefit. The falling off in membership and the unertploy- 
nentof their members had drained their treasuries. , .. ••.■•a,.'.; V ; 

(b) The changed Composition of the working force likewise contributed 
to the weakening of the trade unions. Unskilled workers, inspectors, ad¬ 
ministrative officials, shop assistants and women are extremely difficult 
to organize. The growing significance of the professions and salaried 
positions heightened the significance of their trade unions, but the ma¬ 
jority of these were bourgeois| for the salaried or professional empieo 
employee did not want to become a prolot vrian. He did not want to "redu¬ 
ced to the level of the masses"; he wanted to retain his middie-class s 
status and he strove not only to preserve, but to extend, his privileges. 

And in this he succeeded. In social insurance and social legislation, 
Salaried employee and manual worker were treated defforently. The insu- 
ranee benefits of the salaried employees were higher than those of the 
manual workers. The period of notice to which a salaried employee was 
entitled before being discharged was. longer than that of the manual wo- 
... rker. Indeed, in 1927, a law was passed almost unanimously by the Reich¬ 
stag, giving older professional employees the right to an exceptionally. 

, .. long period of notice* No party dared to oppose the demands of these em¬ 
ployees, nor those of the minor officials. They had their honchnent in 
every political faction. But capitial said to itself j Divide the rule; 
t-. grant privileges to a small group at the expense of a large one, ana 
you win their support. 

This what happened. This NSW KIDDLE9-CLASS became the stronghold 

: of the National Socialists* ....:■ , -t 

(c) But the trade unions* appeal to the workers* vocational enterosts 
is unquestionably weakened also by the increased activity of the state 

in the regulation of wages and conditions of employment. t 

The arbitration system, the'legal extension of the collective wage . ...... 

* agreements to unorganized workers, unemployment insurance ana the whole 
system of social insurance—these made it appear to the worker th at ho 
no longer had any'need for theTrade unions. "If the state takes charge 
of all these things, what use are trade unions? This was tne stock ques- 

Owing to the constantly increasing state control of social life and the 
appearance of the state as an economic opponent, the number of str os 
diminished. Similarly, in the economic crisis, unions found it more and 
more difficult to reach voluntary agreements with the employers. The » ; ,, 
Ser of forced interventions by the state in the industrial relatiqns 
„ between employers and workers grew. For in a ,^nop.ollsio. economy evoiy 
strike affects more or less the entire economic system ant, thereby also 
the st«te* The risk involved in a workers 'struglei> became .greater; . .- ... 

> the success less certain. Only big strikes, sympathetic str ikes, 

hnii 1 nut to the unions any prospects of success. In the case., or • . 

moreover one must X not Td gSt that during the crisis very 
could easily lead to civil war. Thus the outlay incurred by Jhe Gcr J.m 
tr~-de unions for strike purposes fell centinu.us.ly, ani Austria ha 1 . 

- same 6 experience^ as the adjacent table shows. In.fact, throughout 1931 

the German trade unions did not declare a _ single ofi®^ r ^|*bolie-- 

A further important reason for this lies in the fact. tii-t ta. 

>.■ ativist denser aCF binds the trade unions and the state closer together 
rp t*up the trace unions are independent and free5 but ttias close pontaq 
loll the, SiS; to .evelop a psychological attitude of dependence 

on the state. 


Deb line Of The Strikes In' Germany And Austria 
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Decline of the strike In Dermanv anddAustria 
percent of German 


^ear 

190b.—13j yearly average 


union's 


1921 


1925j after German inflation 


1928 (a) 


1930 

1931 




expenditure 
d for strikes 

Strikes 

713 

36.2 

— 

32.9 

— 

—M 

329 

26.3 


21.3 

401 

20.6 

28 7 

2.6 

186 

6.9 

195 

15.3 (a) 

272 

if. 9 

202 

3.0 

80 

4.9 

— 


Workers involv 
98,000 -ed 


179,000 

268,000 

1+6,000 

18,000 

28,000 

32,000 

23,000 

5,000 


(a) In I928 there was a lock- out of the metal workers in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia.cf • the last footnote, above. 


We can summarize the process of transformation referred to in this 
chapter as follows* 

1. The existence of trade unions gives rise to employers' associations 

2. The trade unions'Policy aiming at the improvement of the standard 

v and conditions of life of the working class facilitates the process of If 

...f.' /.; rationalization and also the concentration of capital. 

3. Rationalization and monopolization create technological unemplo- 
7.f£ment -a-M change the composition of the working force. 

7"'7 7/ " 4* Ike state tends increasingly to assume the role and functions 

of employer of labor. a 

5« The purely economic power of the trade unions consequently wanes. 

.7 £• The significance of the free collective bargaining agreement and 7" 

of the economic strike diminishes. 

7. The power of the state grows uninterruptedly. . 

These dcvelopements are tolerable from the trade unions' point of 
view if and so long as political democracy functions; if and so long as t 
the workingclass movement is able politically, in parliament through a pa 
parliamentary majority, or at least through parliamentary opposition, to 
influence and bring pressure to bear on the state. "Parity" and ^neutra¬ 
lity" are fictions. The state must and does take a definite stand. It n 
must and does make up its mind . It will effect a compromise between the 
at interests of employer and worker only if it is forced to do so by po¬ 
litical pressure, that is, if it is prevented by public opinion and pari 
; liamentary criticism from supporting the interests of employers in a par- 

|Vf tisan manner. But the moment that the rights of political freedom are 
| trampled on and destroyed, the monprt that democracy is undermined, and t 

;f 7 the state becomes a naked class dictatorship, then the worIcing class mo- 

7; vement is completely subjugated to that dictatorship. 

i .7. This pluralistic system, in which interest-groups pull a nd haul the e 

state away from each other, cannot possibly be permanent. For it is esso» 
ntially static in character, whereas society, economic conditions, and pe 
politics are in a state of constant change, are. that is to say, dynamic 
in nature, and therefore threaten to overthrow this artificially galanced 
system. In a depression or economic crisis such a system raunst necessari 
illy collapse. For in the crisis the trade unions are an obstacle to the 
7 fall in the standard of life of the workers, especially.of the Rates of 

Wages. The rigidity of the trade uh union system proves to be a handicap 

'7 /'to'the. necessities of capitalism. Property therefore .uses its power in t ' , 
the state to maint ain its supremacy through statp intervention. The Bru- 
ening and Von Papen cabinets, which pEeceeded thejHitler ^dictatorship, 

7/ . effected through no less than five emergency decrees of the president of the- 
!• 7 the Reich, an appreciable lowering of the standard of life, not only in 
wages but in the consequent embitterment and destruction of political 
amenities. /'; 

but while the rights of political liberty still exist, so long as t 
there is a free press, so long as freedom of meeting and assembly is pro 
eserved, so long as democracy is articulate— the state must recognize mass- 
-democracy and cannot venture to defend the interests of property exclusfe 
. , ivoly against the interests of labor. It must make certain concessions 
■: "... to labor• It cannot utterly shatter the constitutional position of the wo 
7-.'••7:7'.,7 workers. It follows therefore that, when driven to extremes by economic, 

7p 7,7 exigencies, monopoly capitial mist destroy democracy .and the last / 
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vestiges of political liberty by using the entire forces of the state* 

This, in fact, is the history of thr Gorman democracy. 

After 1936, the German democracy was undermined, the sovereignty;ofe 
parliament systematically destroyed, and the rights of political and «eo~ 
social litory withdrawn. The democratic state was systematically confre 
.onted with an anti-democratic state. o' 1 

For the trade unions, there was, after 1930, only one possibility, 
only one readtc Salvation: to become one hundred percent political unio 
ns and concentrate their entire energy on fighting for the preservation o 
of democracy and the rights of political liberty* Only through the cap¬ 
ture of the state machine was there any hope of preserving their independ 
aney as well as of guaranteeing the security ‘£-o£ the rights of workers* 
.This, to be sure, fcfe«-iesue-ef-wh±eh-*ae-uHee£tftiB.would have meant a 
general strike, followed by civil war, the issue of which was uncertain. 

But so far from treading this path, the German trade unions after 
- 1932, took the very opposite direction. They endeavored to hammer out a 
new ideology for themselves, a puie tradeunionist ideology. They even v . 
went so far as to represent the Hitler government *s declaration that the 
First of May was to be a national holiday, as victory for the trade union 
idea* They severed their connection with the Social Democratic party 
in the hope of saving their organization. 

Though they—more even than the Social Democratic_pa±ty--bore poli¬ 
tical responsibility, they tried hard to become "unpolitical” when thejp 
realized that, for those who fought for freedom and democracy, politics e 
entailed the risk of destruction* They did not assume this riskj bu.t they 
wered destroyed, neverthlcss. The sane development took place in Italy*' The 
She Italian trade union leaders, d§ d'Aragona, Rigola, and the rest, 

• accepted the Treaty of Pal asso Vidoni (Oct. 22,1925)| they renounced h 
their tight to strike and begged only to be allowed to continue their' 

- activities in research and industrial assistance work. But this withdraw- 

- al, this attempt to become "unpolitical" in order to save the life of the 

their organization, did not help them in the least. They too, suffered the 
fate which every totalitarian state decrees.(First part complete) 


(2nd Part) PROPERTY AND TRADE UNIONISM 

Property 

Property is not merely control over material things. Property is a 
relation between men, through the medium of things. Property in the means 
of production confers also power over human beings. Herein lies the main 
function of property. By vittue of his control-1 over material things, the 
property owner controls the individual as worker, consumer, and citizen. 
The worker is divorced from the means of production, theonly property 
he disposes of is his lobor power. But he' can turn his labor to unefol 
account only by combining it with the means of production, which do not 
„"belong to him and abff about which he has no say. Property in the means of 
production, therefore, exerts a twofold effect on the workers _ . 

Property attracts the worker into its sphere. This is the situation 
when society is divided into owners of the means of production and «froe« 
workers— who are free in the way in which an eriancipateci slave is froG 3 1 

leanally free and also free of property. By drawing the worker into an en 

endless chain of daily contracts for the sale of his l^bor power, property- 

forces him to convert, if possible , his labor power an to money. The wo*te 

rkcr cannot escape the magnetic pull of property isff he wants to live qjiS 

reproduce his labor power _ 

Property also implies power From the moment the worker enters the I 
factory gate, he surrenders part of his personal freedom, puts himself at 
the desposal of an authority outside himself, and comes under a foreign 
sway. The fundtions of attraction and constraint are therefore the two 
decisive effects which private property exerts on the worker. 

Over and above this, the property owner dominates the worker as con¬ 
sumers and he dominates the worker as citizen, that is, he dominates 

’ the states. 


Source of Owners* Power 

The property owner exorcises this dominion in f ive. clefferent spheres 
His control over the worker becomes effective in the first instance in the 
Shop (factory, nine, railroad, store, office), the technical nnit of 
enterprise. Here tin worker works, fere he experiences the authoritarian. 

^ The economic power of the employer is embodied in the Enterprise, it 

is here that decisions on economic questions are taken—how much to prod«* 

uce, what prices to ask, etc. The enterprise may of course be that uf a ©a 
single property owner, or a . corp oration b enel it tin g a nunbo- of irg| and. . 
small owners, or a combination of several companies into a cartel, trust, 

. or trade association* ' r , • 
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The worker’s wages and conditions of employment are determined in the 
Labor Market. Tins is the third place in which property in the no ails ' 
of production exorcises its authorit a t ian function. The worker’s wages; 
and conditions of employment are determined in the labor market byy/the 
owner of the moans of production. The contract between employer a nd. wo*tee 
*H9*rker—in the absence of trade union action or favorable state inter¬ 
vention—is only formally a free contract. The form desguises the dict- 
atorialppowor of the employer. A man who must work if ho is to live 
cannot bargain freely. 

The power of property over the consume* finds expression where the 
property owner is in a monopolistic positions that is, whore he is able 
through economic power, to raise his prices and conditions of sale above 
the level at which they would be if free competition prevailed. Here 
in the Commodity Market, the monopoly dictates the prices and other sup¬ 
ply conditions which the consumer must accept. This is done mostly by 
associations; but some large companies arc also able to do it, and ov«n 
the smaller company can rule the ultimate consumers' purchasing by men¬ 
us of an advertising campaign which penetrates tho consumers' defenses* 

The fifth and last sphere in which property’s power of domination, 
becomes patent is the State. In the state, property exercised decisive.' . 
political functions, which vary according to tho particular historico- 
-political situation, a nd some of which will be detailed in. thid study* 

The Problems So le Solved 

The power of property to draw non/ into labor contracts and to dic¬ 
tate their behavior when at work sets the working class and the state 
a series of problems. The central problem confronting every workers 
movement and every state is the problem of restricting and finally abo- 
' lishing this power relation. But abolishing it must ndt, of course, 

be interpreted to mean the abrogation of every form of superior-subordi¬ 
nate relationship.• Obivioulsy, every community of work presupposes org¬ 
anization, and organization necessarily implies discipline. The problem 
in question is rather that of replacing the employer 1 s dietatdrial power 
by a democratic power which the workers shall either share or which 
they alone shall wield* m 

Taking the five points enumerated earlier, we may divide this problem 
int..' five problems which the working class movement and tho state.are 
called upon to solve • 

First, there is the question of prevention^ the unscrupulous exploi¬ 
tation of the worker's labor powor inside the Shop, through regulations 
for safeguarding the energy, health, life, .and limb of the worker. 

Over and above this there arises in tho shop, where the employer’s 
power of constra int becomes visible, the further question of the empl¬ 
oyees sharing in control and administr attain. Since many decisions on o 
economic natters originate in the shop and all affect the shop, the we) 
workers movement and the state arc confronted with the problem- of obta¬ 
ining for themselves a share in tkm management of the Enterprise, as so 
elation, cartel or trust. 

The labor market cannot be left to the dictatorship of property, wh¬ 
ich has never shown a sense of responsibility at all corresponding to 
it’s power,. The labor movement and the state must therefore find 
ways and me and of influencing tho Labo* Market: that is, they must 
bring about practices, rules, and regulations which give then a .share 
in determining wage rates and conditions if employment. 

Nor can the consume* be left to the monopolists’ power. The problem 
that arises in the labor market also pres nts itself in the Commodity 
Market. Here all analogous problem suggests itself: Are the state and 
tho social organizations to have powers over supply conditions-and 
prices, which at present are fixed by the 14ae© monopolists? 

Ultimately the fight to smash the power :.f property will have to be 
waged in the dlted of the rule of private property, the State. 

TRADE UNIONISM 

The - organisations which, amolig others, have set themselves the task 
of countering the power of property are the trade unions. The functiw 
. ons of the trade unions may be said to. fall under three heads. Fir si}, 
they execute the functions of Friendly Societies of benefit societies. 
Since they do «©>», so, the unions are based on the principle of mutual 
help. They help their members in the most diverse ways. They grant the 
er.t sickness and accident benefits, out-of-work pay, strike© and lock 
out pay, and old-age allowances. They give legal aid to their members 
. in the courts. Some of then provide a very wide variety of educational - 
s chenos. They contr ibute to. t he political and vaeat ional training of 
their members and officials. For this purpose they must have their own 
press, their own places of meeting and assembly, and their own aernini- 

: ' a /f* 
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stratives staff. Finally, they have tribunals of their own, whose func 
ticn it is to settle clesputes between a member an! his organization an 
a.nd betveen on organization and another« In all these -difections the t 
trade unions carry on pioneering vork# Alnost ali the state systems oi .. 
unemployment relief, labor exchanges, aecic-ent an! ^sickness benaf its, ^ 
are node lied on the autm.ri us arrangements devisee by the trade union 
This eroup of functions of the trade unions (the inner trade union fun 
ctioris) has been carried furthest in England, and it haa ?. narked effe¬ 
ct on * the character of German trade unionism. 

" Collective Bargaining . 

The second function of the trade unions is the Marketing Function . 
or collective bargaining function. Through this functi ,n the unions -a* 
aim at the control of the labor market. They meet the power of Priv¬ 
ate property over the means of production with the power of the organ- 
ized workers. Here their function is a twofold one* They either lay 4© 
down the conditions of work and the wage rates, or, in so far 
state regulates these conditions, the unions*executive staffs underbate 
ake to see to it that these regulations are carried out. But of these 
two, the most jxportant means of setting wage rates and conditions ot 
works is the collective agreement. To create an agreement, unions uee .... 
negotiation and investigation, and exercise miluance ann porsu^sion 
on^the authorities of the shop aand the enterprise. Back of this 
lies their final weapon, the strike and boycott. 

Trade Union And Politics . . . ^ 

pinil lv however the trade unions are Politacal unions* Their aim is n 
not only to control the labor market, not only to ; asS ^t_their m e mbers 
but also, at the same time, to influence and bring pressure to b^ar 
on the state* This effort to influence aBA-fepiftg-preeeureextend to all 
threcs functions of the state, —the legislative, the executive, and th 
To this nnd the trade unions res.rt partly to direct me the us 


o£5ec?fvl-ns do naSy other social pressure groups. Particularly they 
try to get their demands satisfied through the agency of political 

»arty and a parliamentary group. activities of the'unions 

these workers* organizations. . + ovf fold one t (a) to 

■ smup, the unions J^^^Xrs aim thereby also of the 

raise the standard of life of me freedom which inspires 

whole working class: Cb) J^realize the ine fetters of pro- 

the workers*movement, that is, to free iud comrunal GCnt rol. The u 

perty and to replace the powero P r * * decent conditions of wo 
“if ? 0 f t£%ofA t0 al so°fo e ^ g ^ a SS fnow social oM political 
status* 
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WAGE-LABOUR; TRADE imrtiNG and - n)t stritgri t ru oe pe r HI ME ft !£ V A l UE 

or t ARmiR-rnwLK : . - . 


for over a century, trade unions have been the organisations by 
neans of which the workers have fought for their interests. When we 
compare the_condition of the working class at a time when trade unions 
were in their infancy with the condition of the working class where 
strong trade unions exist, it has to be acknowledged that they have been 
that' ° f Stru " le * And V 8t ifc has also become apparent 

worLr^ L . r0m which at certain points have led 

organisation ^Wh 9 ° ^ yond th&m in a search for alternative forms of 

be overcome nr r tl* -T lM,Atations and wh y d ° they exist? Can they 

n? !!5!I 0r they inherent in the structure and mode of functioning 

limitation * r ^ thGir efficacy 23 struggle and ° 

T t is l- t - S lfflportant t0 determine their role very e *SStly. 

:-;Jd LlTr u Sj! ia **> for their historical genesis 

rnrkinn Pi 1 dlsa PP eara " CB . and which mnkes it necessary for'the 

t,orking class both to defend them and to sun^sode them. Wo ongin, 

therefore, with an examination of the social relations of production 
within which trade unions first make their appearance. 

: -ir a flv WO w°, f e *Pj? na * ion 33 t0 wh y tg e example of England Lb baker, 
firstly, because this is the exampla Used by Piarx in Capitals which -ama’n- 
p r°found and comprehensive theoretical examinatioVof the capita- 

"tl n Wh ^ Cb h ? 3 y8C been made ‘ Therefore the development of various 
^'eo„e„ic a V ppints is made easier if the exposition in Capital is 
followed. ^But secondly, the example.of England is.used“bec7uje it is the 
f_rst.country in which this struggle takes place. 'Sines the contest 
a ti f ? he arena ° f r,Ddarn industry, it is fought out first of 

nnriir th ° h0 r! lan ? of . that industry - England. The English factory 
ft ir e *5 cha ? pion ?’ not or,1 y of th ® English working class, but of 
P 412? ^n oS^ 9 T 3 Jk 9e " eral ‘' CCapUel, Volume I, Pelican Edition, 

' h ® E U '° rds ? th ? strtJ SQle did not follow the same stages in 

in^nnlnnH 168 "i®?® deUGlo P ed * legislation which was introduced 

in England was introduced subsequently in other countries even without ■ 

arin a fch/ r ° traC r e ? l!,™" 10 of the working class within those countries, 
thuJ r^.nrr- 0 ° Th f creation of a capitalist world economy 

rlrH n h t n i e 9 an f ralxsation not only of capitalist relations of-’-:' 
the rSl^h p Ufc , als ° ° f , the 9alns of t,1B asking class. As Marx puts it, 
9U f h f u fc ? ry u,orker3 wers the champions not only of the English 
working class but of the modern working class in generglj their gains 

examine e thp?r S h° f t workin ? clasa af the whole world, and we therefore 
examine their history as an integral part of the history of ths 
Xr> wernational working class movement. 


: : \i> 




' ' •••. . :•$ 


\\ Y.$ 




The working day of the wagB-lebourer i-. divided in two portions. In 

■'■f; nI-H S J’ " 8Ce ? sary lab ° Ur 18 P 8rf01 ' mBd " --c-ur whose equivalent in value 
is paid to the labourer as wages. The second portion is characterised by 

3urplus iab °ur, and the valuo created in this time is 
.appropriated by the capitalist without equivalent. The labourer sells 
^oour-power to the capitalist for the length of the whole working day, 
arc, receives in return value produced in the necessary labour-time, 
pcoording to the laws of commodity production and exchange, what is sold 
be equivalent in value to what is received in exchange. Renee the 

ion U th /If thS Y alue of labour-power is in practice a strugole over the 
rengrn of the working day on one side, and the quantity of wages (the 
necessary labour-time) on the other. Less obviously, it is also a struggle 
over the^intensity of work. For an increased intensity of work means an 
rc.reased rate of consumption of labour-power, which must be compensated 
wi_ 0 r _£ a reduction in.the length of the working day 3 or by an increase 
..in.wages, if the price of labour-power is not to fall. A furthercompli- 
ca-cron is the fact that the value of labour-power is itself a variable 
quantity. Thus the. struggle of the working class over the valuo of labour- 
powar is a struggle both to determine the value of labour-power and to 
prevent its price from falling below this value, end this in turn is 
ac neved by regulating ths length of the working day, the intensity of 
work and the level of. wages. 

From the standpoint of the capitalist, on the contrary, the aim is 
the maximum production of surplus value, and flarx distinguished, two 
major forms in which this could be achieved. The first is the production 
of absolute surplus value. 'The prolongation of the.wo-king day beyond 
the point at which the worker would produc ’d an. exact equivalent 
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far the value of his labour-pewer ? and the appropriation of that surplus 
labour by capital - this.is the process which constitutes the production 


of absolute surplus value* 1 (Vol* V p*S45) Although he states that * the 
production of absolute surplus value; turns exclusively on the length of 
the working day 1 , (p„54o), it is,apparent: that it can be increased inr 
other ways"also» A prolonged depression pf- ^ages which leads to their 
new average level being acceptsd es ; tha \/:^he ; uf labour-power would lead 
to a shrinking of thp necessary labour-tir . an extension of the 
surplus labour-time without either a lengthening of the working day or 
any technical change* Intensification of labour, too, if it becomes 
accepted and is not compensated by a shortening of the. working day or an 
increase in wages, would lead to an increase in/absolute surplus value 
production* But the length of the' working day remains a crucial 1 area ‘ ■ 

around which struggle takG3 place* All three methods of/absolute surplus 
value production increase the quantity of surplus value/roIatiVG,to the 
variable capital p 2 id out as wages (v) .«and. thus increase the rate of 
surplus value (s/v). This increase is accompanied by a deterioration in 
the condition of the working class, either through a fall in their living 
standards, or through more intensive or extensive exploitation of their 
labour-power* 

The second and higher mode of surplus value production is relative 
surplus value production* ‘The production of relative surplus value, 1 
writes Marx, 'completely revolutionises the technical processes of labour 4 
and.the.groupings into which society is dicided* 1 (p*545) In order that 
relative surplus value should be produced, ’the rise in the productivity 
of labour must seize upon thosE branches of industry chose products deter¬ 
mine the : value of.labour-power, and consequently either belong to the 
category of normal means of subsistence, or are capable of replacing them* V 
(p # 432) .The same effect f is also brought about by an increase in the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour, and by a corresponding cheapening of commodities, in 
those industries which supply the instruments o'P labour and the material 
for labour, i.e. the physical elements of constant capital which are 
required for producing the means of subsistence*.’ (p*432) The effect of 
these .changes in productivity is 'tha^thc^ignic^guantity of means of 
subsistence can be produced with 3 ?cic/-aBc'jf‘ J €niX before, and consequently 
its value falls so that less of the workirr ; : ?,y has to be spentin. prodiH 
cing value equivalent to it* Here too ths oJiplus labour-time is increased 
at the expense of the necessary labour-time without any extension of the 
working day* But there is no fall in living standardss since the commod¬ 
ities necessary for the reproduction of labour-power have become cheaper, 
a lower wage can buy the same quantity of commodities as before, or 
possibly even more. Thus the production of relative surplus value by 
itself, although it increases surplus value relative to variable capital 
a,nd thus the rate of surplus value, does not result in the deterioration 
of the condition of the working-class. 

Ill ■ “• ‘ "* • 

The struggle over the value of labour-power is as old as capitalism 
itself, and can be divided into three major phases. The first is the 
period of ’so-called primitive accumulation’, the period in which the 
proletariat is first formed. The process is a violent and bloody one, for 
this class of. independent producers turned proletarian has yet to be made 
to accept the discipline of the capitalist enterprise. Marx writes, ’The 
class of wage-labourers, which arose in the latter.half of the fourteenth 
century, formed then and in the following century only a very small part 
of the population, well protected in its position by the independent 
pgasant proprietors in - the countryside and by the organisation of guilds 
in the towns. Masters and artisans.were not separated by any great social 
distance either on the land or in the.towns. The subordination of labour 
to capital was only formal, i.e. the mode cf production itself had as yet 
no specifically capitalist character. The variable element in capital 
preponderated greatly over the constant element* The demand for wage- 
labour therefore grew rapidly with every accumulation of capital, while 
the supply only followed slowly behind. Apart of the national 
product which was later transformed .into a r*d for tno accumulation of 
: Capital ptill entered at. that time into the consumption—fund of the 
workers. 1 (p.900) 

With: the balance hf forceb so .decipivdiy weighted in favour" of. -the : 
/••proletariat, r thb- sfcqte had toatop in on the' .side of capital. First and 

ifferemodt- ’it : tv’nb ''n udhticr if incrcy.isih;; ‘ th-f T"" 1 .c.l• ."•'’ 1 .! :, x;r-’:‘ ; dwnr 
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that they entered the wage-labour force instead of becoming beggars, rtbv- 
bers or vagabonds* Accordingly legislation was passed to this and? 
vagabondage was to be punished by whipping, branding, ear-clipping, 
slavery 9 imprisonment and execution* "Thgs were the agricultural folk 
first forcibly expropriated from the soil, driven from their homes* 
turned into vagabonds, and then whipped, branded and tortured by grotcc 
' quely terroristic laws into accepting the discipline necessary for the 
system cf wagd-lsbour. 1 (p.899) Secondly, it was necessary to drive 1 
wages, end here too legislation was enacted from the fourteenth centur v 
onwards, forbidding the payment of wages above the statutory limit* ‘V 
was forbidden, on pain of imprisonment, to pay higher wages than those’ 
w' fixed by the statute, but the taking of higher wages was more severely 
, punished than the giving of them#.•The spirit of the Statute of Labourc 

of 1349 and its offshoots shines out clearly in the fact that while the 
state certainly dictates a maximum of wages, it on no account fixes a 
minimum. 1 (p.901) Thirdly, the enactment of legislation compulsorily 
% prolonging the working day also began in the fourteenth century*. f 0f 

course, 1 Rarx remarks, "the pretensions of capital in its embryonic sta- 
in its state of becoming, when it cannot yet use the sheer force of 
economic relations to secure its right to absorb a sufficient quantity 
of surplus labour, but must be aided by the state - its pretensions in 
this situation appear very modest in comparison with the concessions it 
has to make, complainingly and unwillingly, in its adult condition. 1 
(p.302) Nonetheless, modest though it appears by comparison with its 
; ; ,V later exactions from the working class, capital initiates the struggle 

over the length of the working day with this legislation. 

Rarx refers to this period as one of formal subsumption of’labour- 
power to capital, i.e. the technical conditions of production are not 
transformed but remain the same as before. Thus the only means of 
extracting surplus value is .through absolute surplus value production, 
and all tho legislation referred to above is directed to this and. 

•• * Firstly, against those who are not disposed to produce surplus value a- 
all, to force them to become wage-labourers, i.e. to produce absolute 
surplus value. Secondly, to increase the production of absolute surplus 
* value by driving down wages, thus increasing surplus labour at the,exR«; ■■■ 

„ of necessary labour* And thirdly, to increase absolute surplus value 

production,by extending the working day. During the period of the forn- 
tion cf-the’working class,-when it has not come to accept capitalist 
discipline as the order of things, the state comes to the rescue of th/ 
individual capitalist, prescribing by law the necessity for tho dispos. 
cssed to produce surplus value at a sufficiant rate to allow the 
•y* accumulation of capital* •. 

The resistance of the workers to being totally subordinated to thy 
needs of capital lasts right upto the advent of large-scale machine 
industry* Even in the period of manufacture, "the full development of 1 . 
own peculiar:tendencies comes up against obstacles from many direction! 
Since handicraft skill is the foundation of manufacture, and since the 
mechanism of manufacture as a whole possesses no objective framework why' 
would be independent of the workers themselves, capital is constantly 
compelled to wrestle with the insubordination of the workers.•.Hence th. 
complaint that the workers lack discipline runs through the: whole of’tn,: 
period of manufacturei Even if wg did not have the testimony of content- 
/ orary writers on this, we have two simple facts which speak volumess 

firstly, during the period between the sixteenth century and the epoch 
large-scale industry capital failed in its attempt to seize control of t-’o 
. w * ’ .” v whole disposable labour-time of thp manufacturing workers, and sec.ohd.V> . 

the manufactures are short-lived, changing their locality from one coup ;• 
to another with the emigration or immigration of workers.* (p.489-90) 
workers remain, in other words, the dominant element in production thr.x, 

0 ... out the period of manufacture:* The immanent laws of capitalist accurrn: 

1ation in this period, "its own peculiar tendencies’, cannot be realis . . 
because of the resistance of the workers? the balance pf class forced 
f’ such that this resistance constitutes an insurmountable barrier to the 

’ ’ , tendency of capital to push the rate of surplus value to its maximum 

. upper limit. 

• • v • TV •' ^ \ ,7 —' 

Tho. second phase begins with the introduction of machinery, wnic. 
a devastating effict. "The instrument of labour, urheri it takds the 
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ted to- tha number of workers whose conditions of existence have.been 
destroyed by it«.»The section of the working class thus rendered superfl¬ 
uous by machinery, i.e. converted into a part of the population no longer 
directly necessary for the self-valorisation of capital, either goes 
under, in the unequal contest between the old handicraft and manufacturing 
production and the new machine production, or else floods all the more - 
easily accessible branches of industry, swamps the labour-market, and 
makes the price of labour-power fall below its value.’ (p.557) Thus 
machinery by competing with the workers compels them to compete with one 
another and with the unemployed, driving down the value of labour-power 
to the physiological minimum, and the price of labour-power even below 


this minimum. 'The instrument of labour strikes down the worker?' (p.559) i; 
by means of the machine capital is finally able to batter down the resis¬ 
tance of the workers and thus to realise for the first time its own 
immanent laws of motion. ’Machinery does net just act as e superior 
competitor to the worker, always bn the point of making him superfluous. 

It is a power inimical to him, and capital proclaims this fact loudly 
and deliberately, as well as making Use of.it.' (p.562) The machine 
enables the capitalist to weild the pCWGi ' .■' life and death over recalci¬ 
trant workers by threatening to replace them; it is consciously used as 
an instrument in the class struggle. No wonder, then, that workers first 
turned their fury against this inanimate thing which oppressed them and 
attempted to-safeguard their livelihood by smashing machinery. * It took 
both time and experience, 1 Marx remarks, 'before the workers learned to 
distinguish between machinery and its employment by capital, and 
therefore to transfer their attacks from the material instruments of 
production to the form cf society which utilises those t ■ • 

instruments.' (p.554-5) 


This is a strange and paradoxical result. The introduction of mach¬ 
inery, which revolutionises production techniques and thus makes possible 
the large-scale production of relative surplus value, is the occasion 
not for a decrease but an increase in absolute surplus valuo production. 
This compulsion to increase absolute surplus value is felt by the indi¬ 
vidual capitalist in various ways, but the fundamental reason for it is 
that 'there is ah immanent contradiction in the application of machinery 
to the production of surplus value, since, of the two factors of the 
surplus value created by a given amount of capital, one, the rate of sur¬ 
plus value, cannot be increased except by diminishing the other, the 
number of workers...It is this contradiction which drives the capitalist, 
without his being aware of the fact, to the moot ruthless and excessive 
prolongation of the working day, in order that he may secure compensation 
for the decrease in the relative number of workers exploited by increas¬ 
ing not only relative but also abooluto surplus value,' (p,531) This point 
is expounded in greater detail in Volume III of Capital. The rate of 
profit (p»), which capitalists use as an index of 'profitability', is the 
ratio of surplus value (s) to the total capital, both constant (c) and 
variable (v). Surplus value is produced by variable capital alone. 
Therefore the increase in the weight of C: mutant capital compared with 
variable capital which.occurs with the production of relative surplus 
value leads to a fall in the rata of profit. The increase in the rate 
of surplus value (s/v) partially compensates for this fall, but cannot 
fully do so. (See p.old-1 of Vol.I, also ch.13, especially p,222, of 
l/ol.III) Hence the compulsion to produce absolute surplus value in 
order to compensate for the decline in-the rate of proflit Becomes felt . 

•as soon as machinery has ccme into general use in a given industry, for 
then the value of the machine-produced commodity regulates the social 
value of all commodities of the sane kind.' <p.531, Vol.lj The important 
point is that the compulsion to produce absolute surplus value by no means 
ceases when relative surplus value begins to be produced. On the contrary 
this compulsion on the capitalist class is a constant one and becomes an 
over-riding- obsession at times when the decline in the rate of profit is 
rapid and cannot easily be compensated in any other way. The compulsion 
resolves itself into the necessity to prolong the working day, reduce 
wages and intensify labour, since 'a prolonged working day (dr a 
..corresponding increase in the. intensity of labour), and a fall in wages... 
increase the amount, and thus the rate, of surplus value' by increasing 
the production of absolute surplus valuo. (Vol.III p.51-2) 


For some reason Marx does not in Volume I consider the increase in 
absolute surplus value production which results from the lowering of 
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ths value of labour-power through the reduction of the commodities 
socially accepted as being adequate for subsistence, although this is 
not a phenomenon which falls outside the assumed framework of a schema.' 
within which .all commodities sell at value. .Yet clearly this is the 
process he is describing when he writes that * In the period between 1799 
and ISIS an increase in the prices of the means of subsistence led in 
England to a nominal rise in wages, although there was a fall in real 
wages, as expressed in the quantity of the means of subsistence they 
would purchase. 1 (p.665) And again,.* it is apparent- 'that the piece-wage 
is the form of wage most appropriate to the capitalist mode of product- 
ion,..In the stormy youth of large-scale industry, and particularly 
from 1797 to 1815, it served as a lever for the lengthening-of .the 
working day and the lowering of wages...We find, documentary evidence of 
the'constant lowering of the price of.labour from the beginning of the 
Anti—Bacobin War. In the weaving industry, for example, piece—wages had • 
fallen so low that in spite of the very greet lengthening of the working '/ 
day,, the daily wage was then lower than i : . ad beGh befjore.’ (p.697-8) 

It is evident that what is being referred to is not a mere temporary or 
sectoral decline in wages, a fall of the price of-labour-power_below 
its value, but a secular decline in the value of labour-power itself. 

What is happening here is/that ths value of labour-power becomes histo¬ 
rically and morally determined at.tho lowest possible level, the 
physiological minumum,..and tho price falls even below this level. And 
this is achieved not by a cheapening of the means of subsistence but by 
a reduction in their quantity, so that the result is a catastrophic 
decline in living standards, malnutrition, lack, of sanitation, 
disease and premature doath. 

While absolute surplus value is increased by pushing the necessary 
labour-time ever lows*,/it is simultaneously increased by pushing the 
length of the working day ever higher, and this, too,-is finally achieve^ 
with the birth of modern, large-scale industry. ‘After capital had taken • 
centuries tp'extend the working day to its normal maximum limit, and theny 
beyond this to the limit of the natural working day of .12 hours, there 
followed, with the birth of large-scale industry industry in the last 
third of the eighteenth Century, an avalanche of violent and unmeasured 
encroachments. Every boundary set by morality and nature, age and sex', 
day and night, was broken down. Even the ideas of day and night, 

Which in the pld statutes were of peasant simplicity, became so .confused . ; . 
that an English judge," as late as I860, needed the penetration of an 
interpreter of the Talmud to explain ■judicially” what was day -and what 
was night. Capital was celebrating its orgies.' (p.389-90) For capital, 
the answer to the question 'Uhat is the working day?* is that.the 
working day contains the full 24 hours minus"the few hburs of rest; - 
without which it is absolutely impossible to resume work. At a time whr.i 
the working class was in no position to 'resist..such encroachments, it 
was possible for the capitalists to extt ... the working day far beyond 
the maximum length that is compatible with.health, converting into 
labour-time which was needed for education, intellectual development, 
fulfilment of social functions, social intercourse, free ex.epoise of 
mind and body,- recreation, consumption of fresh air and sunlignt, and 
even, to whatever.extant it could,, time needed, for■meals and sleep. \ 
Inevitably, the reproduction of labour-power was impaired and could no. 
fully take place. 'By extending the working day, therefore, capitalist 
production, which is essentially the production of surplus Value, the 
absorption of surplus labour, not only produces a deterioration of hums- 
labour-power by robbing it of its normal moral and physical conditions 
of development and activity, but also produces the prematures exhaustion 
and death of this labour-power itself. It extends the worker's product?on- 
time within a given period by shortening his life.' (p.376-7) This, toe, 
is an increase in absolute surplus value production by reducing the value,., 
of labour-power, for; even if there is no reduction In wages, the same 
wage Is; being paid for a greater expenditure of labour-power than before. 
Hence the value per unit of labour-power fallsi ' 

ThirdlyV 'that mighty substitute fox labour and for workers, the 
machine, was immediately transformed into a means for increasing the , 
number Of . wage-labourers by, enrolling, under the direct sway of capita.,., 
every member of the worker's family, without.distinction cf age or sex.-; , 
fp 517) When carefully examined, it: is evident that this extension of 
wage-labour to all members of tne proletarian family involves the- inerted, 
production of-absolute surplus l^Iug by ■ a roductiqn of the . individual. .. . 
wage on one aide, and extension of the working day on the or -r. 
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This becomes clear if the working class family is considered as the unit 
of labour-power• (See r Wage^-labour % the Production and Sale of the 
Commodity Labour-pou/er 1 f reproduced irr B*C*P# l) Formerly, the wages of 
a single worker realised the value of the labour—power of the family# 

Now many wages - say, on averages four - are necessary in order to real:, 
the value of the labour-power of the same family* Thus each wage reali: 
only part of the value of.the labour-power of the family unit - that is 
■fthe value of the individual wage has fallen# At the same time, the amo 
of labour-time which the whole family must expend both in order to repi'-v . 
duce its own labour—power and to produce surplus value for the capital!v 
is multiplied several times over* 1 In order that the family may live, 
four people must now provide not only labour for the capitalist, but ale 
surplus labour# 1 (p#518) This means the extension of the collective 
working day of the family# The value of labour-power falls because the , 
slight increase which may occur in the collective -wage of the family is 
more than offset by the increased expenditure of labour-power which must 
be made in order to secure it# 

The consequences of the extension of wage-labour to all members of 
the proletarian family combined with a maximum extension of working hour" . 
for all of them were far—reaching and drastic# One result was the 
destruction of family life which led Marx and Engels to write in the 
Communist Manifesto of the virtual non-existence of the family amongst 
the proletariat# One aspect of this destruction was a further deterio¬ 
ration in health and living standards as the domestic labour which had 
previously helped to sustain the family ceased to be performed# Marx 
writes that Compulsory work for the capitalist usurped the place, not 
only of the childrens play, But also of independent labour at home, 
within customary limits, for the family it-cdf# Note s during the cotton 
crisis caused by the Americaft Civil Uar, ; Dr Edward Smith was sent by the 
English government to Lancashire, Cheshire and other places to report on 
the state of health of the .cotton operatives# He reprted that#*#the . 
women now had sufficient leisure to give their inf ants..'the breast, inste: : 
pf poisoning them with '^Godfrey^ Cordial” (an opiate)# They, also had ti /, 
time to learn to cook.-.#From this we see how capital, for the purposes o' 
its elf-valorisation, has usurped the family labour necessary for consurr ■ 
ption# T (p.517) Even if we reject the implicit assumption that labour 
such as cooking has to be performed within the family, it is clear that ... 
its cessation, so long as it is not substituted by socialized labour, 
must lead to a deterioration in living standards. Nor can it entirely 
cease, since at least part of it is necessary for the reproduction of 
labour-power even in a stunted condition# Hence the work-load of the 
women, who are mainly considered responsible for the household work, 
is raised even above the already heavy work-load which is imposed on 
them at the place of work# 

“A.'second r68iilt was the brutalisation of human relationships, 
between men and women, adults and children, which inevitably followed fru : 
the abolition of time, leisure or conditions in which family relationship;:: 
could develop# For example, an official medical inquiry in 1861 into : 
infant mortality rates of around 25,000 deaths for every 100,000 children 
alive under the age of one year showed that *the high death rates are, 
apart from local causes, principally due tc the employment of the mothers 
away from their homes, and to the neglect and maltreetment arising from 
their absence, which consists in such things as insufficient nourishment, 
unsuitable food and dosing with opiates, besides this, there arises an 
Unnatural estrangement between mother and : child, and as a consequence 
intentional starving and poisoning of the. children#! (p#52l) 

Perhaps the children who died in infancy were the luckier ones, for 
those who survived were subjected from the earliest possible age to 
monotonous and unremitting toil, wretched living and working conditions 
and brutal ill—treatment# Under such circumstances, hot only was thexr 
normal developiTiofit hTaiiipijx’tjd, but even their potential for development war-- 
grad yally lost, so that they would never in:later life be able to make .us 
for what they had missed, at -, this early stage# So severe was the loss in 
terms of capacities; that .even to take notice. 

nhe intellectual nr txfxciallyprodu^-w,, 

ure human into mere machines :for the production of surplus value#,; 

finally compelled eueri the English Parliament to make elementary eoucatic 
s legal requirement before children under 14 years could be consumed • 
:, prgductiyeiyV by being employed in those industries which are.subject t■ 

*-cto k'•'A cts.' (p.523) 8Lt the implementation of this l.ogisl&tior 


m 
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through intensification of labour, by -means of which a greater amount of - : - 
surplus-value can bt exacted in the.same time as. before because the speed 
of work is increased. To a limited extent.this occurred immediately 
after machinery was introduced as workers; became more accustomed to using 
these new- means of production. As flarx remarks, *It is self-evident that 
in proportion as the use of machinery' spreads, and the experience of a 
special class of worker - the machine worker - accumulates, the rapidity 
and thereBy the intensity of lahour undergoes a natural increase. Thus 
in England, in the course of half a century, the lengthening of the 
working day has gone hand in hand with an increase in the intensity of 
factory labour. Nevertheless, the reader Will clearly sea that we are 
dealing here, not with temporary paroxysms of labour but with labour 
repeated day after day with unvarying uniformity. Hence a point must 
inevitably be reached where extension of the working day and intensific¬ 
ation of labour become mutually exclusive no that the lengthening of the 
working day becomes compatible only with a lower degree of intensity, 
and inversely, a higher degree of intensity only with a shortening of 
the working day . 1 (p.533) Thus it is only when the working class 
movement has gained sufficient strength to win from capital a shorter 
working day that the real drive for intensification begins. We will 
therefore return to it somewhat later. 

; u ... . ,• ? ' ' • •: • • 

The third phase of th© struggle over the valuo of labour-power is 
characterised by the struggle -erf" the workers against their reduction to 
a mere means of. producing surplus value, a mere appendage of capital. 

The trade union movement is the form taken by this struggle of.the 
working class to wrest back from capital its own life, to reverse tho 
terms on which it relates to capital - i.e. to make the production.of 
capital a mere means of its own life, which it attempts to- determine . 
autonomously and without reference to the ncods of capital. What was 
yielded up to cap it 3‘1 all at once has to be won. back inch by inch and by 
dint of bitter struggle* failure and self-education. The first stop in 
the process is to overcome their isolation and associate together. f The 
first attempts of workers to associate ariong themselves always takes 
place in.the form of combinations. Large-scale industry concentrates in j 
one placo a crowd of people unknown to one another. Competition divides 
their interests, lut the maintenance of wages, this common interest 
which they hava against, their boss, unites them in a'common-thought of 
resistance - combin a tion . Thus combination always has a double aim, 
that of : ’stopping competition among the workers, 30 that they can carry 
on general competition with the capitalists..,.In England they have not 
stopped at partial combinations which have no other objective than a . . . ' 
passing strike, and which disappear with it. Permanent combinations- have 
been formed, trad o s unions , which servo rampart's for the workers • in • -\, ; - 
their strogglGG against the employers. f (poverty, .of Philosophy, Hoscow 
Edition, p.150, 149) ■ ... . ...... 

Trade unions, then, arc the organisations Formed by the working,class 
as an instrument in theirstruggle over the value of labour-power* By 
combining, they are able to dictate terms of sale to the capitalists, 
whereas in isolation, being under the compulsion to sell their lcbcur-i 
power in order to live, they have to sell at any price* In practice .the : 
struggle is concentrated around wages and tho length of the working day, 
and therefore constitutes.a fight to reduce absolute' surplus value 
production by these means# Through the trade union struggle the working v. . . 
class radically alters itself and circumstances. From an' atomized mass 
it constitutes itsnlf as an : organised forces it wills the abolition of . 
child labour, the normal working day, wage increases which allow a / 

raising of living standards as well as a further reduction in the-'-collect¬ 
ive'working day 5 education, social welfare .measures# The chatacter of 
the working class is substantially altered# , 

' First" and foremost, trade unionism establishes the principle of 
combination as a necessity for the very survival of the proletariat* f If . 
tbs first aim of .resistance was merely tho .maintenance of wages, combin¬ 
ations, at first isolated, constitute themselves into groups as the capit¬ 
alists .in their turn unite for-the purpose of repression, and in face of 
always united capital* the maintenance of the association becomes: -more V 
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necessary to them than that of wages. This is so true that English _ 
economists sre .amazed to see the workers sacrifice a good part of their' 
wages in favour of associations, which, in the eyes of these economists, 
are established solely in favour of wages,* (P. of P„ p.150) The trade 
unions proved in practice that the particular interests of individual 
workers are'not in conflict with those of others but can be realised 
only together with them, and thus firmly established the principle of ^ 
solidarity. Hence solidarity, instead of being a mere means of obtaining 
wages, became an end in itself to such.an extent that material sacrifices 
were willingly made in the interests of maintaining it. The first step 
was, made towards the self-constitution of the proletariat as a class for 
itself, a class ready to undertake its historic tasks; and the proleta¬ 
riat forced bourgeois society too to record this first step inasmuch 
as the right to form combinations was legally established. 

The laws protecting child labour and ultimately abolishing it, 
together with laws making education compulsory for children below a 
certain age, had far-reaching consequences. The physical and intellec¬ 
tual deterioration produced by ’transforming immature human being into 
mere machines for the production of surplus value* was stemmed and 
halted; although the type of education introduced still involved an 
enormous Wastage of thB capacities of proletarian children by failing 
to develop them, these capacities were not actually destroyed by prema- 
ture wage-labour, Moreover a real development of capacities did become 
possible. Apart from the iimited contribution made by formal education, 
the time spent in play, interaction with other children, the free exercise 
of their muscles and imaginations, contributed significantly to the 
physical, intellectual and emotional development of children. The cond¬ 
itions for the emergence of a literate working class with a basic 
education,, intellectuals of the working class on a mass scale, the 
beginnings of the abolition of the division of labour between mental 
and manual workers, were created by the struggle to abolish child labour 
and obtain an education for proletarian, children. This was one way in 
which the trade unions combatted the production of.absolute surplus 
value through fighting for a reduction in the collective working day 
of the proletarian family. - •' 1 

The struggle for equal pay, legal protection, maternity benefits, 
etc. for female labour also had far-reachiho though less unambiguous 
consequences. While these did not exist, the bourgeoisie had no snibb- 
v oleths about the sanctity of proletarian family life, no qualms about 

breaking up the families of proletarians and dragging all members of 
them Into the labour market, sexually abusing proletarian women and 
depriving .proletarian children of parental pare and affection. But to 
the extent that female labour became as expensive as male labour, and, 
moreover, demanded extra privileges, male labour was preferred, with the 
result that female labour tended to be thrown out of work. This was 
supplemented by voluntary withdrawal as male wages were-pushed upto a 
level where they could support a whole family. Like the withdrawal of 
children from the wage-labour force, this represented’ a reduction in 
absolute surplus value production resulting from a reduction In the 
collective working day of the family. 

On one side this made possible the constitution of the proletarian 
family. The higher individual wages which made it possible for women to 
withdraw from wage-labour created conditions for an improvement in child¬ 
care and P lFreversal of the brutalisation of human relationships which 
had earlier taken place. On the other side, however, this family was : • ■ 

burdened with all those functions in the reproduction of labour-power 
where it was most difficult to replace living by dead labour, and these 
fell mainly on the women. They therefore wore compelled to work in 
isolation, performing work organised on an irrational, indivdual basis, 
without any social control over their hours of work, conditions of work 
or remuneration in the form of means of subsistence. 

The proletarian family requires deeper examination from the standpoint 
of an understanding of the family as such. Engels* attempt to understand 
this relationship by delving into the distant past bears more resemblence 
to mythical explanations like, for example, the one in Genesis. While 
the 'original sin* may be different - in Genesis Woman allows herself to 

be beguiled into eating the forbidden fruit of the tree of the knowledge 

Of §ood and Evil, in The Origin of the Family she allows herself to be 
beguiled into withdrawing from socialised, production - the *curse* is 
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which 'to begin,with divide the prolet.ar- ,-tand norpetuato competition 
within it. This is the culture and idee of a class..everywhere pitted 
aqa inst the same social forces and increasingly capable of reflecting ran 
its own struggles. To assume that the ideas of the proletariat are_ 
identical with the- ruling ideas which arc tnosc of the bourgeois >.u is 
to forget that the practice which-constitutes the basis of those ideas 
is a constant struggle against bourgeois society; a struggle wh-.nh nay 
pass through different phases and..take different forms, wmch may 

remain implicit far a whole epoch, but which never ceaseoso long as ^ ", 

capital and wage-labour continue to exist. It is oppareni, then, that. 

the establishment of the normal working day and higher wr-geo epcelc. ,c:ic^ . 

proletariat to undertake a deeper and more comprhcnsive investigation 01 , 

Its own situation and tasks and thus directly contributes to th., creation 
’ of a communist culture within the working class. 

"" • \ii : 

Seen within the perspective of a whole historical epoch during 
which the proletariat, through successive cycles of struggle and self- 
education, constitutes itself as a class for itself, the trade union 
movement takes an important place. Even though it occurs in a period of 
capitalist expansion and development and does not directly take up the 
task of shattering capitalist relations of protection, it does struggle 
against the immanent laws of capitalist accumulation, against the^tenden¬ 
cy of capital to appropriate the maximum amount surplus value, from ^ 

the proletariat, against the negation of its humanity which resiuts from 
the unfettered operation of these laws; it is the moans by which the. . 
proletariat asserts its humanity in this period. This is why the histo¬ 
rical and moral element 1 in the determination of the value of labour- 
power depends less on 'the habits and expectations with which the class 
of free workers has boon formed 1 (p.27f> , , n-c.:- relate to the past, than 
on the struggles of tho proletariat, uh; -olavo to its coals, so that 
it is never the case that the value of labour-power is once and for all 
determined, fixed er.d unalterable; on the contrary, the struggle; for an 
increase in the value of labour-power must, continue so long as wage- 
labour itself continues to degrade the human value of tho labourers. In 
the course of this struggle tho proletariat alters circumstances, revolu¬ 
tionises itself; it emerges from the struggle different from what it was 
when it entered it. Thus to see the working class of today purely and 
simply as the product of capital is onc-sidod. ibar capital produces the 
* class of wage-labourers and determines the conditions of its reproduct¬ 

ion is true; but tho class of wage-labourers as it exists today is the 
product of over a century of struggle against capital, r.r.J would not . 

have come into existence but for that struggle. 

In altering the conditions of its own reproduction, the proletariat 
alters the nature of capitalist production too. The improvement ±n wages 
won by the trade union movement spoeds up the introduction of machinery, 

•The use of machinery for the exclusive purpose cf cheapening the product 
is limited by the requirement that less labour must be. expended in prod¬ 
ucing the machinery than is displaced by the employment of that machinery. 

For tho capitalist, however, there is a further lxmit on its use. Instead ( . 

of paying for tho labour, he pays .only the value c,’ tho labour-power 

employed; 'the limit to his using a machine is therefore fixed by the ■ 

difference between the value of the machina and tho value of the labour- 
power replaced by it.' (Cap. I p.S15) Where the value of labour-power 
is very lou/ g machinery may not be substituted for it even though its .. 

application leads to a reduction in the labour-timo necessary for produ¬ 
cing the commodity; 'the field of application for machinery would there¬ 
fore be entirely different in a communist society from what it is in 
'-. bourgeois society, 1 (515n.) Flarx cites • such examples whereJihe low 
value of labour-power impedes the intrcc uc lion of machinery, '.he Yankees 
have invented a stone-breaking machine. The. English do not make use of 
it because the •"wretch”-, who does this work gets paid for cUch a small. 

portion of his labour that machinery would increase the cost;of production 

to the capitalist. In England women are still occasionally used.instead 
of horses for hauling barges, because the labour .required to proouce• 
horses and machines is an accurately known quantity, while that required 
to maintain the; women, of the surplus population .is beneath nil calcu¬ 
lation.' (p.516-7) Conversely, an increase in the value of Inboyr-power 
accelorat.es the introduction of mochincry?. uhrr f — wtvk ' -x a rr. 
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children were reduced without a reduction in their wages, machinery was 
substituted for them in the wool industry, and uihen the labour of women 
and children in the mines was forbidden, their place was taken by 
machinery. The development of the productive forces is thus speeded up 
by the trade union mevement although, as always under capitalism,this 
occurs at the expense of the proletariat inasmuch as it increases 
unemployment. 

Secondly, the shortening of the working day creates ’the subjective 
condition for the condensation of labour, i.e, it makes it possible for 
the worker to set more labour-power in motion within a given time.' 

(p,536) This ’results from the self-evident law that the efficiency of 
labour—power is in inverse ratio to the duration of its expenditure.•» 

In manufactures'like'potteries, where machinery plays little or no part, 
the introduction of the Factory Act has strikingly shown that the mere 
shortening of the working day increases to a wonderful degree the regu- 
larity, uniformity, order, continuity and energy of labour, (p*535) 

If tho shortening of the working day produced an intensification of 
labour even in industries employing little machinery, in other industries 
capitalists consciously and systematically used machinery as a meqns of 
squeezing out more labour. ’This occurs in two wayss thespped of the 
machine is increased, and the same worker receives a greater quantity 
Of machinery to supervise.' (p.536) So font wes the increase in 
intensity which followed the introduction f the Ten-Hour Act that 
workers were now expending more labour-power in ten hours than they^had 
formerly expendad in twelve. The speed-up inevitably led to exhaustion, 
disease, psychological disorders and an increase in accidents, and these 
in turn resulted in agitation for a further reduction of the working 
day to sight hours. Ultimately, then, legal regulation of the working 
day benefited not only the workers but also the manufacturers into 
whoso industries it was introduced;’their wonderful development from 
1853 to 1860, hand in hand with the physical and moral regeneration of 
tho factory workers, was visible to the weakest eyes* The very rrianu ac— 
turers from whom the legal limitation and regulation of the working day 
had been wrung step by step in the course of a civil war lasting half 
a century now pointed.boastfully to the contrast with the areas of 
exploitation which ware still "free 1 '.’ (p.40B—9) 

To the extent, therefore, that the upsurge of the working class 
combatted the production of absoluto surplus value through extension of 
the working day both collective and individual, and a depression of 
living standards, 'capital threw itself with all its might, and in 
full awareness of the situation, into the production of relative surplus 
value, by speeding up the development of the machine system.' At the 
same time it imposed-'on the worker an increased expenditure of labour 
within a time which remains constant, a heightened tension of labour- 
power, and a closer filling-up of the pores of the working day, i.e. a 
condensation of labour.’ (p.434) There is an acceleration of the increase 
in the organic composition of capital and simultaneously an acceleration 
of the rate at which machinery transfers its value to the product as a 
result of intensified use. This in turn alters the nature of surplus 
value production and.of the labour-force itself. 


VII 

Altogether, the importance of the trade unions for the working class 
is immense. Vet it is not entirely accurate to say that 'the ealuejof 
labour-power constitutes the conscious and explicit foundation of the 
trade unions.' (p.1069) On the surface of bourgeois society, the value 

of labour-power appears as the price of labour, and it is this appearance 
which dominates the trade union movement. This is quite evident from its 
slogans - a fair day's wage for a fair day’s work, equal pay for work of 
equal value, and so on. In other words, tho aim of the movement is the 
achievement of what is conceived of as an equal exchange between capital 
and labour; it does not explicitly recognise that even a |fair wage’ 
involves the exploitation of labour-power, the appropriation■of unpaid 
surplus labour. Consequently, the movement suffers many limitations. 

Since it is'labour' which is sold, the concrete form taken by the labour 
performed becomes an important consideration, and hence trade unions start 
as unions of workers in a particular trade. Competition, between workers 
in each trade is thus eliminated, but competition between workers of dif¬ 
ferent trades remains and is in some cases intensified, t'ith tne dovol- 
opmant of industrial nd general unions., ’l^io " c 11 '" i .- J 
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by larger and more comprehensive agencies, yet these, too, compete with 
ono another on the capitalist labour market. Trade unions .limit compet¬ 
ition between the workers, but cannot ont^rely eliminate it. klhen 
labourers are thrown out of work, become unemployed, and are honce no 
longer involved in a direct exchange with capital, they automatically cease 
to bo within the purvey of trade unions? hence these organisations are 
incapable of eliminating competition between employed and unemployed 
workers and indeed at times raise this competition to a principle, as in 
the closed shop system. Again, the appearance that labour rather than 
labour-power is being sold conceals the social character of the labour of 
proletarian housewives, so that they too fall outside the scope of trade ' 
unions and the conditions hours and remuneration of their labour remains 
without legal regulation. For these and other reasons, trade unions can 
never be organs of the struggle of the working class as a whole. 

Even with respect to the workers whom it directly represents, the 
trade union suffers from deficiencies. In the first place, although the ; 
fight to establish them involves a challenge to bourgeois legality, onco 
established, they derive their strength from the fact that they are the 
agencies recognised in law as representatives of the interests of the 
proletariat. Retaining this advantage necessitates remaining within the 
framework of the law, hence knowledge of the law and legal procedures. 

This is necessarily a function of specialists. Thus tho trade union 
leaderships inevitably become separated from tho mass of the workers as a 
bureaucracy, so that the workers can no longer directly represent their 
interests through them. Intensification of labour is another example. 

From the standpoint of trade unionism, an increase in wages is adequate 
compensation for the increased labour that is extracted with intensifica¬ 
tion? the detrimental effects oh labour-power - through fatigue, mental 
strain, accidents, etc., - are net sufficiently taken into consideration. 
This is why the intensification of labour .-nich takes place in a period 
of capitalist expansion is compatible wi /.. oracle unions aod requires only 
the victimisation of class-conscious militants, whereas the wage-cuts and 
extension of the working day which the bourgeoisie have to carry out in a 
crisis demand the smashing of trade unions as occurred under fasdism, 

(The fascist syndicates are in no sense trade unions - see F. Neumann, 
•European Trade Unionism and Politics’ reproducsd in BCP II) This 
instance illustrates very clearly both the importance of trade unions for 
the working class and their deficiencies. For the drastic increase in the 
..exploitation of labour-power which occurs under fascism demonstrates that 
it is not merely in the early stages of capitalism that the bourgeoisie 
opposes the existence of combinations of workers and strives in this way 
to increase the production of absolute surplus value. Hence the importance 
for the proletariat of defending trade unions so long as wage-labour it¬ 
self lasts. And yet, inasmuch as they are unable to unite the proletariat, 
tho trade unions prove themselves unable to defend themselves against a 
determined attack? such a defence, like their original formation, requires 
tho capacity end willingness to wage a ’civil war’. 

Ultimately, the limitation of trade unionism is that ita basis is 
wage-labour? to undertake the regulation of the value of labour-power 
presupposes that labour-power is a commodity, presupposes the cspital- 
wago—labour relation. As the working class struggle enters a phase where 
it is pitted against capital itself, therefore, the trade unions become 
inadequate as instruments of struggle and the proletariat has to discover 
alternative forms of organisation through which it expresses its' interests. 
However, prior to an examination of this transition, it is necessary first 
to understand the role played by the other major means through which 
tho proletariat struggles for its interests under capitalism - the working 
class parliamentary party. 
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DIALECTIC AND HISTORY - WORK, ALIENATION, CLASSES AND , 

THE STATE IN SARTRE'S ’CRITIQUE OP DIALECTICAL REASON'„ 


In ’The Wall’, a story by Andreev, a wall divides 
heaven and earth from each other, leaving only cruel '• 

ancl unnecessary suffering'on the side of humanity. People ; g : 
come together and separate in a mad dance: repulsive as ;> 
lepers, they poison one another's existence. Hating this ; 

life, they butt their heads against the wall, trying to > 
make a breach in it. They seek desperately for some 'V‘,1 

way to destroy it. But the mind is powerless before the 
fatal obstacle, and these who do not submit to fate ■.■.'•Vgj 

perish at the immovable wall. . As a symbol of an obstacle 
to freedom and joy, the wall differs from the real obstacle V:■;.?* 
only in that it is formed of dead stones. But the obstacle 1 
to the progress of mankind consists of the people them¬ 
selves, suffering, wretched, pitiful, yet immovable :i '•..•t/d ; ",;i 

in their inertia. It is this wall of the inert human •.-•/-"'i; 

mass that we must destroy. ; V.:"^ 

• • , '■ 

We socialists must be the men of the future. We must La 

foresee this future, and by it, by our vision, w©' must '.C 
guide our lives and actions I According to our teaching, 
in every modern civilised nation there is a vital 
revolutionary stratum, which creates the future. This L 
is the lowest stratum, the very foundation of the wall - . 
the proletariat. When it comes into motion,’ then, 'as 
the Communist Manifesto says, with the force of a ge.ologidal. 1 
upheaval it will destroy everything that rests upon it. ' Ig;/ 

It will bring down the entire wall. v '-VC','vv::.; 

Akimov -.’•.i- 


In this essay I have followed the odious convention of 
male designations,('he 1 , 'his'). Conventions are worked 
matter,in the sense defined below, and this is obviously 
a matter worked only by males. 

All page references are to the '.original French 



edituuion, Paris I960. 
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yv ;-;d' 1. Dialectic And History, . y' ' ' •. •/. ; ■” 

We have to bo able to imagine how a, book like this could have been 
(■■y written, and yet we have no means of imagining it, except through 

yyt'yyy our own action which is a way of living the concrete relationship 
that unites us to its writer. 'Our understanding of others in 
never contemplative" (p.98). 1 

yy.dit is 1925, you are 20, and in your- country, in the universities 
you go to,there is a deep hatred of dialectical.reason. Hegel 
is unknown to you, and without a knowledge of Hegel, without 
yyydyy- y Marxist teachers, you know nothing, of Marxism itself (p.22)> 

vifou read Capital , you understand everything, it is all quite clear,- 
/yvyy:.; ; .r and yet you Have understood nothing. Nothing at all. But slowly 
r;:v.iv s :'' : .v'- > ; : : y ou begin to change. In the suburbs, on the horizon of your limited 
-r'"S':: '.pyWbrld, for you-are an intellectual from another class, there is "-y 
yyhyyd a vast, sombre mass of .workers, and they live Marxism, it is their 
•’-.If' y,y ;yy-'action, and this mass exerts at some distance--an irresistible 

,v : - : pressure of attraction on you* So it was not the idea that trans- 

; formed you, and not the conditions of life and work of the class 

hd ; :'.'Vy--' on your horizon, for you know little-about them. It is one linked 

to the other , it is the class as the incarnation of an idea(p, 23 ). 

^r'i'- : N°vV it is the bloody history of this part of the century that will 
yyy'V-.; force you to understand the reality of the Class Struggle. It is 

yyy : -\V'; the war that will shatter all the old frameworks of your thought. 

!;,h^- v.-:;;.'/Ihe War, the occupation, the resistance, the years that follow, 
df-ydy ;yy$n 1937 a Russian begins to lecture.on the Phenomenology at the 
■;pV. d-iEcoie des Hautes Etudes. You go there, listen to him. Time passes. y 
h'h-'vy---History has how taken hold of you. For two and half years the 

:,pivxi. War in Spain dominated your life. Spain was a field of . . - . 
iibattle. You go to the Bibliothequo Nationals and take a reader's 
jydj'y ticket. You have embarked upon Hagel's Phenomenology. At present 
you scarcely make head or tail of a word of it. But History has 
'p "/'rt over yo-u. and. dissolved you into fragments. In Franco the : 

Popular Front struggles for & few month?,then collapses. Madrid 
y is-still holding out, but is it true that the Stalinists have 
::: : id assessinated the Revolution? lime passes. You have decided to 
-yV -work -Hegol every afternoon from two till five. It's the most 
Soothing occupation you can imagine. But History has taken hold 
y ; d of you. 


f:jt‘, ' 1 >■ 


'V\ ‘ • • 


The man who lectures at the Ecole knows all this. He knows 

you are History. He knows that Spain was a battlefield, and. that. . 

is why you are here . So this is what he says; 

Man is Self-Consciousness. Man becomes conscious of himself When' 
he says "I". Now a man who contemplates the world con never say 
"I"". Ihis man who contemplates the world, who is absorbed by what 
he contemplates, can be brought back to himself only by some force 
■Within him, that troubles him. A force that agitates you. disquiets 

■ you, moves you to Action. This force within you that troubles y y 

you is Called Desire. Desire is what transforms theworld revealed 
to itself in man"s contemplation, into an object orevealed to a 
Subject by a Subject different from the object and opposed to it 
(A.Kojeve, Introduction to the Reading of Hogc-1 , g. 5). Or, Desire 
is the primordial structure in the constitution of human subjectiv¬ 
ity. y /. ' 

So a specifically human reality, that is, a reality that hears 
itself, is never attainable within the limits of passive con- 
tempiation. Desire moves you to Action. Since Desire is realised 
as Action that negates the given, the very Being.of this I 
which is infected by Desire will be Action, and the universal 

■ form of this being will not be -Space but Time. So this man tells, 
you that; Man who is Self-ConsciOusneS s, is therefore History,; or 
Time. Man's Being is Becoming, and this he is only as an Action 
that negates; the world in order to- go beyond it as this given 
world, to transcend it. Man j.ry a porpotxial t??nscondenee of the 
given world, a ceaseless Action rivoted to th-. Future Ic something 
that is not. 
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Now this is not enough. For ay comrade Nixan has been killed; and ; : 

I am here in the Bxbliothcque reading more Kegel. Politzer has-been 
tortured and shot. So this man who lectures must tell you a second 
things -; '; ; : - vv :; 

For Man to be truly human, for him to be essentially and really 
different from an animal, hie human desire must actually Win out up.- 
over his animal desire Nov? all desire is desire for a value, ih© 
supreme value for an animal is its animal life. Human desire therefore 
must win out over this desire for preservation. Or, Man’s humanity' 
only comes to light when he risks his animal life for the sake of ;.t 
his human desire. It is in and through this Risk of life that a 
human reality is born, emerges within the order of nature and . ; v 

becomes revealed as reality. f; 

This is how this lecturer wants to explain, to account for, the 
history that we know, human history, v/hich is a history of Class 
Struggles. For he goes on to say that to substitute oneself as the 
value desired by another’s desire is to seek'Recognition, and this 
Search for'Recognition becomes the fundamental motor of huiian ... 

history. It accounts for the primordial Struggles of mankind, 
for the social relation of Domination and Slavery, and for the 
emancipating and humanising role of the Slave’s Work. The relation 
of Domination is born out of Struggle. Here two consciousnesses 
each seeking Recognition from the other, seek this in the form of 
their Risk of life. If both really risk th:i:> lives, all conscious*- 
ness'is abolished and history becomes impossible. In the Struggle ; 

the consciousness that truly risks its life, that subordinates 
its animal (non-human) d-.sire for preservation to its human (non-animal) 
desire for Recognition is the consciousness that wins. It becomes 
Master. Thus Classes are born. But through this very relation, .u Yn -'..v- 
in which the Master finds himself in an impasse, for he is doomed 
to abstract identity with Self, anil to gaining the Recognition of' 
a consciousness to which he ascribes no Recognition, through this 
relation the Slave now learns, through Work, to repress his i.Y 

desires in the service of an idea, of what does not exist in th© 
biological sense of the word, the idea of the Master. Thus through g 
his Work, which also makes the Slave the Master of Nature, the 
Slave finally comes to the some result to which the Master came ,.W; V 
by his Risk of Life: he no longer depends on the given, natural 
conditions of existence. (Eojeve,.op.-ci.trp.6 f'f ; p.25 ff ,p.4© fr-/ y :.f 

Sartre attends these lectures, hears all of this. 

He agreed with Kojeve that if there is something like a Dialectical 
Roason, then its basis is Human Action, or Praxis. The. Dialectic ; 

’is the practical rationality of man who makes history (p. 129/• - . 

He agreed also that Need ( besoin ), or Desire, is fundamental: to 
a conception of human Action and of History (p.166). 


But is it not also true that this man who acts, vvhc makes history, 
who is Time, acts on the basis of ’conditions’ he has not chosen, 
that these ’conditions- make man as much as he raakes them. _ inus 
there is an element in history that remains unintelligible if we 
folibW Koneve throughout. But the dialectic is precs lsoly 
the intelligibility, the rationality,lof History. So there is 
something wrong in the dialectic that Ko 3 eve Und through Ko 30 V© 
Hegel?) explain to us. 

The first form in which we can state the problem of‘historical 
intelligibility, of the intelligibility of history.in terms of 
man's being as perpetual becoming, as Aceion, might De 

put likb this: ’How is one to understand this 

Ss rdsfrts 

ar^meht but reDecting th© sceohd.;- .u vh 
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For this second part» the further exposition of the lecturer, 
allowed for no dialectical reversals . Kojeve said that relations 
of domination are born - from an unmediated confrontation of two 
consciousnesses. Domination established, Work allows the Slave 
to ob -tain/ a status of Self-Consciousness, because the Slave 
represses his desires in relation to something purely abstract 
(the Master). Thus eventually, in this dialectic, there is only one 
moment of true counter-finality (or 'tragedy') - this is the 
impasse in which the Master finds himself within the relation of 
domination. Or, Alienation is only the Alienation of the Ruling 
Classes.: 

Thus no proper theory of Alienation, of this history which I make >■ 
depriving the actions (the Work, including the work of Struggle) 5 
through which I make it, of their meaning — is contained in this 
pure dialectic of Self-Consciousness. If Sartre's first point ot 
departure is entirely in agreement with Kojeve - the dialectic 
is the rationality of human Action (p,134), or Man is Action - 
his.second one surpasses (goes beyond) Kojeve. The dialectic, 
which is the rational.:.ty of human Action and of History, 'is in 
a certain sense experienced by. man as ali en pow er' just as much 
as 'in another sense it " is m'an "himself who makes it" (p. 131 ) . 

Indeed, Marxism must accept both starting-points’ and make their 
contradiction the very principle of historical intelligibility. 

'If we want to preserve the real complexity of Marxist thoughtj 
then we have to say that in a world founded on exploitation, man 
is at the same time a produbt of his product and a historical 1 
actor who can anyway never pass for a product' (p.6l), And. When 
we seriously consider whether there is a single Marxistwwho has 
ever followed through this contradiction, or dialectical circularity, 
and transformed it into the very principle of historical.intelligib¬ 
ility, when we seriously answer this in the negative, then the 
CRITIQUE, which follows through this contradiction, emerges as .: 
probably the most important work of theory produced by any Marxist 
since Marx’s Capital v 

2. The Dialectical Priority of Action (Rraxis). V; 

Let us formulate the problem of dialectical intelligibility in 
the following terms: 'We have to seize Action and its. result from 
two inseparable points of view. That is of its objectification 
(of man acting on the world that surrounds him) and that of its 
objectivity (of this world he has totalised acting back on man) 
(p.284). In the pure dialectic of Self consciousness, there,is. 
only the objectification of human activity. But a truly dialectical 
reason is a reason that is also non-dialectical, or, if there is 
a dialectic, then, obeying its own law oi development, there must 
be within this dialectic, a non-dialectic. 

Action can be defined as 'an organising project which surpasses 
the given material conditions towards some end (fin) ana wmen 
through work inscribes itself in inorganic materiality ap a ^ 
reshaping of the field of action and a reunification of the means 
deployed towards a given end 7 (p.687). Thss can be .. c alloc "c ho 
dialectical structure of all human action, whether individual 
or common, and its definition necessarily refers us to a- moment , .. 
that is not Action, the moment of matter, or materiality. In fact, 
human action 'implies a material agent (the organic, individual) 

~nd a material organisation of an enterprise on matter through 
matter- (p.158). In reworking the field of action, this organism 
which in its very Being is Action, which ima practical orgamsin, 
operates a synthesis, it 'totalises' the multiplToi^of 
metter, or Totalisation is this relation of inferiority whic 
mediates between the parts of a whole. Totalisation as ^ 
dialectical structure of human action, makes the notion or lime., 
possibley which Totality does not* ■ . 


/t g 
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In the CRITIQUE. Totalisation forms the specific structure of .what 
we call History. History is Totalisation or it is no tiling'. Aid 
Sartre’s project is to investigate not History itself, but tHe --V 7 

’static conditions of its possibility’ (p. 155 ), that is, "the logical 
conditions of possibility of a totalisation of this ordef.ll 
Hence it is also possible to say that the CRITIQUE asks itself, 

’'How is History possible?” in the same funda ental sense in which 
Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason, asked "How is experience 
possible?". In fact, the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL REASON surpasses 
Kant’s Critique, because human experience is experience of 
history, it is something intrinsically historical, and therefore 
to ask - how is experience possible? is to ask what makes 
history and the experience of it possible. 

Let us repeats in the CRITIQUE Sartre is not concerned with 
Concrete History, but with its internal ’logical structures’ 
or conditions of possibility. These are established, or developed, 
at successively more complex levels of intelligibility, all of 
which; oven the most concrete or synthetic, form only abstract 
moments of dialectical experience, for all of them form part of 
the Regressive phs.se of the dialectica.1 movement. In Vol.2, to 
be called the CRITIQUE OF DIALECTICAL EXPERIENCE, Sartre will 
’recompose' the_historical process in a reverse moment of progression 
once its conditions of possibility have been seized and established 
abo/fcractly. 



Three overall moments of dialectical experience dominate and 
shape the internal structure of the CRITIQUE (Vol.l). The Action 
of the Organic Individual, the negation of this in Matter, 
and the Action of Groups. Each of these are levels of intelligibility 
of the_historical process. The Action of; the organic individual 
finds its dialectical limit in its own work as the exteriorisation 
of inferiority (p.158), or in what Sartre calls Worked Matter, 
and passes over at this limit into a Dialectic of Passivity, 

Or an Anti-Dialectic. This Dialectic of Passivity is. the specific' 
moment of experience, or level of intelligibility, correspoMng 
to Action that returns against itself as something bearing the 
permanent seal, or stamp, of Inertia. (Thus the theory of 
■Alienation, or the dialectical experience of Alienation as an 
a priori possibility of human action, is contained in this moment.) 
Here, in exploring the negation of organic action (or individual 
action) in and through Worked Matter, the Series emerges as the 
fundamental type of social ensemble. Common Action, or fthe 
(constituted) Action of Groups,, or grouped ensembles, forms' the 
final moment of this entire movement. Sartre proposes to argue 
that Social Classes 'do not possess a unique and homogeneous 
type of being, but exist and form at all levels; (p. 155)1 

Once we have followed through this movement it should be possible 
to comprehend the practical status, or dialectical significance, 
f the entire range of ensembles conceivable in any historical 
society % not only of Social Classes as the moft important" of 
these, bfit of the State, of Mass Parties, Trade Unions, arid of 
the 'unorganised masses'.But this depth of dialectical intelligib¬ 
ility Which allows one to differentiate the practical status 
of a lynch mob from that of a strike committee, or individual 
from social capital, or groups from classes, and to distinguish 
rigorously between ’societies', ’systems', 'structures'.between 
historical action and historical process, will only be possible 
dialectically, because at each level of intelligibility, in each 
moment of the dialectical experience, new determinations are 
established. I.";;. : 

Yet this entire movement has a basis or a ground principle. 

Sartre himself vacillates between two conceptions of this, 
and appears to have shifted imperceptibly from one to the other 
-in the course oi the actual writing of the CRITIQUE. One concept¬ 
ion of this ground principle states the dialectical priority 
of the Action of the Organic Individual in the entire movement. 
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This priority is signalised. through its description as the 
•Constituting Dialectic' of history (p. 154s178). The strongest 
argument that Sartre brings forward for this conception is the 
notion of the Action of the Organic Individual as an 9 tinsur passable 
limit' of the Action of Groups, or of Common Action. The former 
forms the 'very foundation, always present and always concealed 5 
of the latter (p.643). The alternative conception asserts : 
not so much the priority of individual action over common action 
(of a Constituting Dialectic over a Constituted Dialectic) 
as the priority of Action itself over Worked Matter. And since 
what matters here is Action, the ground principle can just as 
well be formulated as the dialectical priority of Constituted 
Action over Being (or Worked Matter, or the Practice-Inert). ' 

So Sartre can write, ’Without constituted Action, everything 
disappears, even alienation, since there” is "nothing- to be. 
alienated, even reification since man is by birth an inert thing 
and one cannot reify a thing' (p.731). 

At any rate, accepting the weaker formulation, the principle 
that sustains the whole movement of the CRITIQUE is that of 
the dialectical priority of Action over Being,, Without conscious 
projects, without human aims, or objectives, or desires, history 
vanishes. If human relations are only the passive product of 
something we call 'material circumstances 1 , then such relations 
arc by their very.nature reified and it would be impossible to 
understand what their reification could mean (p.180). Now Action 
is Dialectic. To assert the. priority of Action over Being, 
or of ETaxis over the Eractico-Inert, or of Dialectic over 
Anti-Dialectic, is to argue that at any given time relations 
among men 'are the dialectical consequence of their own activity 9 
(p.180), no matter how mystified those relations appear in the 
eyes of men themselves. 

This World in which I no longer recognise myself is a World I 
. . have created. More concretely, without Work (which is Action, 

and its model-type) there would be no 'mode o:t production* (p.671). 

3. Domination by Worked Matter: Scarcity and Counterfinality. 

What movement is it, however, that leads fr-om one to the other, 
from work as a living action to,the mode of production as its 
inorganic synthesis, from freedom to alienation, from the : 

translucidity of my aims to my experience of necessity? 

Man 'Is' only as a 'becoming*, Man is Action, he is a practical 
'organism. But Action would be impossible to conceive,-at least 
. in the .historical world that we know, without Desire, that is, 
Need. Or, Man is a practical organism with material needs. 

Need is the primordial relation of the Dialectic of.Individual 
(Organic) Action. 'It is the first totalising relation of this 
material being, man, with a material ensemble which he is part 
of..This initial totalisation is transcendant in the sense th&t 
the practical organism finds its being outside itself in 
•. .. inanimate being’ (p.166). To find its being in nature the 

practical organism transforms itself into its own tool ; acts 
on the inert objects of its external environment through the 
intermediary of the inert body which it is (as material organism) 
and which it makes itself. Here instrumentality, end and work 
are given together: the organ, ictotality is pro-jected as 
totalisation of the movement through which the living body 
i utilises its own inertia to overcome the inertia of things.Now 
it..is Scarcity, an absence of what the organism looks for in 
the environment, which by transforming the organic totality 
into a pure possibility, entails that the organism is no longer 
simply the destiny of its function,: but its aims, or its end. ..; 

; 'In the first instance, action is nothing but this relation of . 
the organism as external'end and future to the present organism 
as a (organic) totality thrown into danger* (p.168). And this 


■;v ; : ■ ; ■■ ■; ■ j,:';; ! 
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♦action born of need is a totalisation whose movement towards its 
own end actively transforms the environment into a totality 
The tactical Organism now traverses the surrounding world as. a- 
Project , it unifies a field of instrumentality around itseii, 
and in and through the creation of this instrumental field trans¬ 
forms inert multiplicity into totality, so that 'this inert- 
plurality which has become totality, ... is in itself the end 
fallen into the domain of passivity* (p.171). In short, we can 
Say that ‘human Work, that is, the primordial Action through which 
the organism produces and reproduces its own life, is entirely 
dialectical: its possibility and its permanent necessity rest on 
the relation of inferiority which unifies the organism with its 
environment and on the profound contradiction between the organic 
and the inorganic orders, both present in each individual; its 
initial movement and basic character are defined by a double . 
contradictory transformation: the unity of man s project gives 
the field of action a quasi-synthetic unity, or the key moment of 
Work is that in which the organism mokes itself inert to tramsform 
the inertia that surrounds it’ (p.174)* Her ®. Sartre adds, n-thimr 
♦This criss-cross which opposes the human thing to the muii thing 
will recur at oil levels of dialectical experience; however, 
the meaning of Work is established by an end, . Need * 5^ 
being a force that pushes the worker from behind,is, on the con 
trary. the lived revelation of an end which is to be 

in this case the reproduction of the living organism itself (p.174). : 

Hatter as something purely non-human anfl SJd?™ 64 

by the laws of exteriority (and open to penetration by no 
dialectical reason, Science). Within dialectical reason t~nd 
dialectical experience, matter is inseparable fromitshumon 
functions, or meanings, and contains these only to the extent 
that »man has already attempted to confer unity 0J * ^ the stamp 
the extent that ’it comes to form the passive suPP° r J ° f J^ive 
of this unity*. Matter in its human function, or as the passive 
synthesis of human activity, might be called the passive moto 
of history” (p.200). 

In history as we know it, our human history, the one-sided (non- 

SMBS* 
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History is more ™&****&Maa - not g nly agciiifet Nature, 

Marxism supposes, and man Has to JgrUog men bu t also against 

s Seir very 

Now 'abstractly Scarcity might be seen ^r^tiS^aod historically, 
individual and his environment. But in pr ^- f±Ql a of action that, 

. this environment is an already cons tt hi ^ these arc we 

refers to each of its coHective struct precisely Scarcity 

shall see later) and the most ^f^/^^^iplicity (of this 
conceived as a negative unity of t* forms the basic .; ; 


conceived as a negative unity 01 —Vo^ ffis the basic 

concrete multiplicity)” (P ; |04). Ju xx^ dial totalisation 

type of totalisation of ^ J “ ® possibility of a 

of men by materiality ^niiests s J. permanent possibility 

common destruction»°f a Jl,^ a ^truction coming to him from matter 
for each individual of this destnic ,Scarcity realises the 

through the action of other men' (p.204) ; Soarci y^ ^ 

_ n'F the inaxviauaJ-S_ ox c- .. 
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counts here are the 'structures of dialectical intelligibility' 
(p.205). Totalised passively into ari inert and negative unity 
by matter , 'Ifen constitutes himself as other than Man * (pi206)» 

•The iabre existence of each individual is'"defined, through Scarcity, 
as the perpetual i?isk of non-existence for an other individual 
and for all individual 3 . Or, better still, this constant threat 
of annihilation that hangs over rayself and everyone is not something 
I discover only in others but I ammysclf this threat as an Other 1 
(p,205). Thus there is in man (in all men) ’an inert structure of 

•.* inhumanity' (p.207) which is simply man’s interior! sat ion of his 
own negation by matter. In fact, 'the historical process is 
impossible to understand without this permanent element of 
negativity, which is at once external and internal. to : man - the 
permanent possibility of being, through his very existence, the 
person who makes others die or whom others make die - in other words, 
without Scarcity' (p.221). 

Scarcity is the first concrete validation of 'that basic discovery 
of aialecticalexperience, that men are mediated through things 
to the very extent that things are med iated through men' (p.l65). 

The negative element in history is man's interiorisation of 
Scarcity as a relation to other men, that is,as the negation in 
man of man by matter. The circularity might be redesciibed as 
follows - 'there is a dialectical movement and a dialectical 
relation within Action between Action as the negation of matter 
and matter..as the negation of Action' (p.230). Sartre clarifies 
this conception by saying that 'This negation of Action, which has 
nothing to do with def eat, cannot be translated in Action'except 
in terms of Action itself, that is-. its positive results, in 
the -form in which these become inscribed in an object return 
against it with the status of objective and negative commands' 

ip. 230 ). ; .. .. 

To develop this new moment of dialectical experience - the return 
of an Action against itself in its objectified font - and as 
negation of its enterprise - Sartre returns to the conception of 
Action itsoIf. ‘Action (praxis) whatever its concrete nature, 
is basically an instrumcntalisation of material reality. It 
envelopes the inanimate thing in a totalising project that imposes 
on it a pseudo-organic unity. By that I moan that this unity is 
naturally the unity of a whole but that it remains social and 
human, that by. itself it does not obtain the status of .exteriority 
that defines the molecular world. If unity persists, it is, on 
the contrary, through material inertia. Since this unity is only 
the passive reflection of human action itself, that., is, of' a 
given enterprise carried through in given conditions ?1 with given 
instruments and in a historical society at a gigen stage of its 
development - the produced object reflects the entire society. 

Only it reflects it in the dimension of passivity' (p.231)» 

.This dimension of passivity, of the absorption of human fiction . : 
by the material inert, is the sphere of man's domination by 
Worked Matter, or of his domination by himself as matter, ’In 
surpassing the given material conditions man objectifies himself 
in matter through Work: that means ho loses himself so that the 
human thing comes into being' (p,24Q) » Loses himself - his auction 
becomes absorbed in a passive and inert synthesis of innumerable 
other actions, and his finality (his ends) reappears as Counter-. - 

finality (as a negation of his ends). The Chinese peasant householc 
that cuts wood from the surrounding forests - this is a living , 
organic action motivated by need - creates an absence of forests 
and through- deforestation, through this absence of forests, 
peridaic massive floods and famines. ’Worked matter', materiality 

■d. that absorbs and passivises human action, 'reflects our- activity 
. back to us as inertia raid our inertia as our activity * (p.247)- • 

It is this dimension of passivised action, of worked matter 
• as an slienat e*,d (counterfinal) objectification of praxis, that 
Sartre calls the If’-actico-Inert. ’- r : " V ••••' v'-- •' 

The Practice-Inert, this * site of violence, darkness and magic * 
(p-350), of reversed Action (p*235>j, is tde specifically non- 
a laloctical moment of the CRITIQUE. Sartre explores this I/ i _ i 
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level of historical intelligibility. Praxis as Inertia, and. the 
experience of this Inertia as a Eraxis-without-authorship as 
Necessity - on the •. illustrative model, taken from Braudel's 
major study, of the circulation of precious metals'in the 
Mediterranean world of the Renaissance (p.235 ff.). To start with, 
there is ho Being, no materiality or matter devoid of human 
significance - at least not within the field of human experience. 

.’At any given historical time, things are human t o the very degree..'. 
th<?vt fiien are things' (p.248). Matter as the inertand passive 
support of human anti on, as an inertia that ret aims' its meanings, 
refers us to those very projects, to human Action, as dialoctically 
fundamental. In fact, there could be no experience' of Alienation 
(of domination by Worked Matter) if man were not basically Action* ' .' 

If he were pure materiality, neither Action nor Alienation would 
be conceivable. 'Slavery is possible only because there is freedom' 
(p.248). Only two choices are possible at this level. Either man 
is onto logically other than himself and one then elaborates a. 
philosophy founded on the hatred of man. Or man is himself, lie, is 
the active source ofthis Destiny which confronts him as his future. 

And if man were pure Being, the only Time conceivable would be 
the time of degradation, a dialectic moving in reverse from the. 
complex to the simple, in short, involution and dissolution would 
then replace evolution. Thus at the start of Spain's ineluctable 
deaadence and crisis there lies human Action. The regime of .. -j 

Hiilip IX accumulates the precious metals. Tha,t is, organises 
their extraction, transport, melting and minting into coins. But 
there is no human Action that does not crystallise its meanings 
in matterj and no matter that does not condition human Action 
through the passive unity of its prefabricated meanings (p.238). •: .. •>. 

Thus 'the,Spanish government accumulates gold but there is a 
flight of gold’ (p.241). If the accumulation of gold is founded 
on a type of human mediation defined by a common, deliberate 
Action that unifies certain men in a single enterprise aimed at 
a single objective (p. 239 ), then this flight of gold implies another 
form of human mediation which we shall call 'serial*. For on the 
margin of that common enterprise, of the systematic extraction and 
accumulation of' gold by the regime, there are other men who' are 
others in relation to its common Action. ’The synthetic interiority 
of the group’, of the Spanish regime, *is traversed by the reciprocal 
exteriority of individuals formed by their material separation’ 
(p.240). Gold leaves Spain, flows, across her borders, through 
these Others. And their serial action finds its own external 
link in the inertamass of gold and the inert idea, inscribed on 
each piece Of gold, that the precious metals are waalth.. Then 
thirdly, there is the Counterfinality that turns the abundance of 
gold, of 'wealth', into negativity, into mass impoverishment 
throughout the Mediterranean littoral. The value of each piece of 
gold diminishes as the total mass expands, the total sum; acts 
negatively on its parts as if it were a whole (p. 242 ). Brices 
rise - employers cut wages - there is a crisis on the labour- 
market. No defence of wages is possible: atomised and massified, 
the wage-oannBrs of Spain form a vast inert system conditioned 
from the outside (p„243). And here one form of materiality collides 
with another: depopulation augments the value of each unit of^ 
lab our-power. Wages begin to climb upwards. In short, ' worker, 
matter, through the contradict ions that it contains within itself', 
becomes for and through men the fundamental motor of history' 

(p.250). The historical decline if Spain is inconceivable without 
the role of the precious metals, of human things, of inert _ • • . 
materiality on which men have inscribed their meanings and wmch 
absorbs their action and re-exteriorises it against itself 
as their Destiny.. * In worked matter the actions of all men 
become unified and acquire a meaning: that is, they constitute ■ 
for all of them the unity of a common future s . This future, 
the decline of Spain, bears the stamp of pure Counterfinality. 

The enrichment of Spain is the source Of its decline. 
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4. The Inert Commands of Worked Matters 'Machine Work 

• The image worked out through this illustration is now applied, 
directly to the factory;. ‘Action as-.unification "'of inorganic 
; plurality becomes the practical unity of matter. The material 
forces assembled into the passive synthesis of the tool or the ' 
machine produce actions: they unify other inorganic dispersions 
and thereby impose a certain material unification on a plurality 
of persons. .. the Action inscribed in the in strument through 
Work in'the past defines conducts a priori..' (p.250)V 

In our experience the typical symbols of the practico-inert : 

are hot simple objects and tools, but whole material ensembles. 

We refer to 'the factory', to mean either a combination of 
instruments surrounded by walls, or the personnel within it, 
or both indifferently. 'If individuals..were onljfc a free Action 
organising materiality..we could hot really talk about this 
typicalunity present in the social field as passive activity, 
active passivity, Action and Destiny. For this kind of social " 
object to have a being, man and his products must exchange their 
qualities and their statuses within production itself (p.251-52). 

The level of dialectical intelligibility has shifted from the > 
purely abstract moment of the action of organic individuality 
to the moment of its-negation in worked matter. Y/e deal with mc-n 
now from the angle of their domination by worked matter - and 
with human Action as a temporalisntion within the field of worked 
matter. 'This man remains a man of need, of Action and of Scarcity. 

But as a man dominated by Worked Matter, his activity no longer 
finds its source directly in need; although need remains fundamental - 
to its it is Action aroused in him (suscitee en lui) from the 
outside by Worked Matter as the practical command (exigence) of 
the Inanimate object. Or, if you like, the object comes to define 
(dosigne) its man as this person from whom a certain typo of 
conduct is expected 1 (p.252). The machine defines this man as 
a worker, as this or that kind of worker, and the work that 
this man performs as an 'Action aroused in him from the outside', 

' -is ’the work of Others, of all others, of whom he is ono*. 

Through the machine the worker becomes this 'Other from whom -- 

certain gestures arc expected 1 (p. 254 ). < 

Sartre contrasts the reciprocity Cf ends, desires desiring 
desires, that defines Action in common through structures of 
Reciprocity, with the inert finality of machine work. ’What one 
person may hope of another, when their relation is a human one, 
is something defined in reciprocity. This hoping is a human act. 

The question of passive command docs not arise hero., praxis as 
such can unify with praxis in a reciprocal action, each can 
formulate his ends through a recognition of the ends of others, 
but no praxis in the strict sehso can ever, formulate a command, 
simply because commands arc not part of tho structure of 
reciprocity 5 (p.253). On the other hand, ’tho demand of a tool 
that expects to be operated in a.definite way, according to a 
definite rhythm, etc, undergoes a basic transformation through , 

its very materialityit becomes a command (exigence) because 
it acquires the double character of otherness and of passivity. 

In fact, this command..constitutes itself in each worker as 
something other than him (ho has no means of modifying it, he 
can only conform to it.it does not en ter the dialectical 
movement of human performance) and in the.same blow it constitutes 
each worker as other than himself: insofar as the worker is 
defined by his Action, this Action finds its source not in need 
or in Desire It is not the totalising- realisation of his 
project but,. .as an Action constituted around an,external objective, 
the Action is, in the agent hi&self, the Action of an other and 
it Is this other that objectifies itself in the result’ (p,253). 
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The worker who opera-fees a machine engages in Action (praxis)but 
this Action is the Action of himself as other than himseifv:'of 
an indefinite multiplicity of persons capable of the somem?;:--'.' t:- 
’definition' through that instrument. 'Through materiality it is 
man as other than himself who affirms his dominance over man; 
the machine has to be preserved in its market condition and the 
practical relation of man to matter becomes man's response to the%7 
commands of the machine 5 (p.254)- Of course, individuals interiorisc- ; \ 
the inert commands of matter to re-exteriorise these as commands 
delivered by men; it is through the apparatuses of control and 
supervision in the factory, that the machine enforces a certain 
type and rhythm of work in the worker (p.256). 

’The machine shapes its man to the very degree-that man shapes 

the machine. ..it constitutes its operator as a machine that 

must operate machines. All relations within the agent of Action 

are reversed by it; as a categorical imperative, the machine makes 

the worker a pure means, but a cons'cious means (for he knows 

its imperative); as a source of wages, it transforms his Action 

(or his labour-power) into a commodity, ie, an inert product . • : 

that preserves its power of unifying a field of action. Finally, 

the machine becomes a living thing, a pseudo-organism onlyto 

the extent that the worker makes‘himself a force of inert - ' ... 

exteriority (expends his own substance.,). The machine defines 

and creates the reality of the man who operates it, makes him 

a practice-inert being who will be a machine to the degree that ; 

the machine is human and a man to the degree that the machine 

remains a tool to be used.. At the same time, the machine determines 

his future as a living organism, just as it defines the future 

of its owner The difference here is that it defines the worker’s 

future negatively as the impossibility of living long. Not only 

through the counterfinalities’ that it represents - pollution,. ../• ;' ; ., 7.7 

job diseases,accidents, etc, - ’but also because it represents 

for the worker the permanent threat of low.wages, technological 

unemployment and deskilling. And the rationality-of this lies in 

the real meaning of industry; the machine was created to replace 

man.-in the machine the worker discovers his being as indifferent 

generality, his Action as something already materialised in 

tasks that are predetermined as inert commands to obey, his 

future as powerlessness..’ (p,269-70). 

Now ’to the extent that ehe machine imparts to the worker the 
meaning of a praetico-inert being, devoid of any particular 
interest (and of any possibility of having one), it defines the 
worker as a general individual..this does not mean that the 
machine produces abstract beings without individuality s the 
human Actor remains, even within his reification, a constituting 
and dialectical totality', a practical organism.- ’In fact, each 
(general) individual expresses the particularity of his Action 
in the way in which he constitutes himself, and allows himself 
to be constituted, as generality, and this generality of each 
defines the relations of all of them; each discovers in the _ 
other his own generality This inert generality as the milieu of 
V the working class in the early period of industrialisation cannot 
be seen e.s a real and totalising unity of workers (in a given 
factory, town or country)..it comes to them through worked 
matter, and forms a constitutive moment of the class as the 
negative unity of a Destiny that condemns all its individuals. 

But in this very act, in the negative milieu of the general 

each worker perceives this general destiny of the individual 

Worker'and of all workers (and not yet of the class as such) 

in the very generality of his own destiny. Or, if you like, '-.V 

he sees his worker's destiny, that is, the nogatioh of the 

possibility of his own existence, in the generality of machines 

as something owned by the generality of others _ In the. pence 

of Capitalism, the contradiction of the machine is that ix ... 

creates and denies theworker in the scaae blows thiis eontf edict ion, 

materialised as a general destiny, is a fundamental conaxcion 

in the growth of Class Consciousness, that is, in the - 

negation of the negation’ (p.270 - 71)» .. 
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5. The Notion of "Interest" 

Thus machine wo tic is Action, (all wrk is Action), but Action- 
which forms a response to the . commands of worked matter, 
'activity as passivity, power as impotence..' (Marx), or Passive 
Activity. The transition from the formal to the real subsumption 
of labour into capital can thus also be described as a dialectical 
transcendance of Action into Passive Activity. This is a 
transcendance (depassement, Aufhcbung) and not an abstract sub¬ 
stitution, because 'materiality as the inflexible necessity of 
the practico-inertnsurpasses the freb actionsof individuals only 
to Conserve them within itself as the indispensable means hy which . 
its heavy machinery works* (p.376)• Moreover, the transition 
from Action to Passive Activity is itself the object of' a living 
Action - the action of the capitalist in enforcing the .norms of 
abstract labour, that is, in 'breaking up the old psycho-physical 
nexus of qualified professional work* (Gramsci, 'Americanism and 
Fordism'). V ■ 

This remains incomplete, however, because this action - of 
reorganising the methods of work and styles of life of a large 
mass of the population - is itself definable within the dimension 
of worked matter. Asked, why would a capitalist do this?, wo would 
automatically reply, 'because it is in his interest to do sp'v/'g 
Thus the notion of 'interest' emerges as a further specification 
of :the field of the practico-inert> . ; 1 ■ 

Interest is dialectically definable as one's being-entirely-outsi de - 
self-in-a-thing and the conditioning of one's action (praxis) 
by its categorical imperative (p.26l). 'Taken on his own, in his 
free and simple action, an individual has needs, desires, he is 
S project, he realises his ends through work. But in this abstract 1 V 
and quite fictitious state, the individual cannot be said to have 
an interest...Interest is a certain relation of men to things . 
within the social field..It is something discovered in the prabtico- 
: inert moment of experience when man constitutes himself in the . 
external environment as this practico-inert ensemble of worked 
matters whose practical inertia he installs into his real person' 
(p,261). An individual can be said to possesrs an interest from 
the.moment when a material ensemble defines him in his personal 
particularity, and when its preservation and expansion at any cost . 
conditions his activity as categorical imperative (p. 2.6.3) i 7 , ' 


However, Sartre immediately goes on to suggest that the notion 
of interest, as a practico-inert relation, is impossible to 
conceive without refex once to the structure of Alterity (of 
otherness) that defines the field of the practico-inert. If 
initially interest appears only as a 'relation of men to things', 
the mediated struct'ure of this relation is what counts later. 

| r 'As always interest is born out of Alterity as thepprimordial 
relation: of man to himself. .and only sustains itself in the 
mileau of alterity' (p.272). The definition of interest is thus 
: t'.-•; proposed in a more complete, formulation as 'the negative and 
practical relation of man to the field of action through the 
thing which he is outside, or..a relation of t he thin g to other 
things in the social field through its human ocTj'ect r (p. 267). 

.... The obvious exx ample of this relation is the factory and its 
bourgeois proprietor, 'The French industrialist who in 1330 
cautiously introduces: English machinery 'because it his interest* 
in fact has no relation with this machinery except through the 
intermediary of his factory.' His desire to .expand is ho thing 
'< else but .the real expansion of his factory, (p.263). ’If he 
■■ •: imports machinery from England, it is because the factory' .which 

he is, as this thing outside hinsolf , 'commands this within 
Vmvha competitive field of a'given type, and thus because..the factory 
commands this as something other aril something conditioned by 


0;,. I.,;'--;'; -;a ■ ;>■ "3v 
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'others..The decision is dictated to him, in the form of a command 
(exigence) by the competitive milieu (defeat competitors by selling 
at a lower price) but negatively, because competition, and the 
possibility that other factories will import .English machines, 
make his position a dangerous one insofar as he is constituted 
as a factory. But hardly has this machinery been installed, than 
the interest is displaced. His interest in the machinery, that is, 
hissubjection to his being-outside-self, was the factory. Now_ 
the interest of the factory becomes the machine itself; once it 
cobess into operation, it is the machine that determines the volume 
of production, it is the machine that compels hik to break the 
old balance between supply and demand and to search for markets, 
that is, to condition demand through supply. The interest of the 
factory has changed, the caution and stability which characterised 
this interest are transformed into calculated risk and expansion; 
the factory-owner has installed v/ithin the walls of his enterprise 
an irreversibility. And this irreversibility.(the machine does not 
stop) defines him in his being as well as in his action, or 
rather it realises in him..the identity of Being (us a structure 
of inertia) and of Action (as totalisation i n course). But, in 
the antagonistic environment shaped by Alterityfin this case, 
competition) the interest of each factory owner is the same to 
the very degree that it is something constituted as other; or, 
if you like, the necessity to achieve a perpetual reduction of 
costs by installing ever newer and more modern machinery comes to 
each ...as his interest (as the real command of his factory) insofar 
as ,it is' the interest of Others and insofar* as for the Others it 
constitutes itself an interest as the interest of the other..* 

(p.263-64). 

So in the name of 'interest 1 , being-outside-self as worked matter 
unites individuals and groups through the negation of each by all 
and of' all by each as a negation defined in alterity. 'Which 
amounts to saying that the interest-object acts (through the 
mediation of the individual) under the negative pressure of tne 
similar commands developed in other interest-objects.At this 
level it is impossible to say ..whether for tho industrialist 
profits represent an end or a means; in the movement 01 interest 
as negative command - that is, in the necessary, incessant 
transformation of means of production - the greater part is ^ 
reinvested in the enterprise itself; in one sense, the aim^ox . 
these transformations is to maintain or to increase tne rate oi 
profit, but in another sense profit.is the sole possible no.ms 
by which the capitalist realises, these tronsformations. . r . 

unity of mhe total process, the factory as P^sesoion-po e 
of an individual or of a group of individuals constitutes itoC±x, 
in its preservation and expansion, as its own ’, + l_ t 
the impossibility of halting the movement of prbduct*?“ w w ^hgut 
destroying the object to the necessity to. search out new mark 
for anoexpanded volume of production and '--o expancl this volvn 
to stay on the market, one comes up against the movement °* te(a 
growth and motivation of a quasi-orgaiiisa, , " 

image of the organism, a totalised ±ktpe”totali^yj«her^|vm • ■ , 

los,es himself so that it exists, a totalising ^ Id neo-tlve 

that regroups all the persons of a field of action m 
unity of Alterity* (p.265). 

The machine is the capitalist's interest in the sense f 

ass* wasm* 

the machine. -But the machine is notcafcnot ho to ® , lf 


the maemne. -bot me —• ? „ T" fvir^r hims' 

of the worker . The reason is simple; far ft om hhaectify - 
in it, it is the machine that objectifies itself in the 
(p ,26&-6 9) •. We saw this in the previous feet ion. _ i#', 


{p.26o-b9 ) - we saw mis aw. 1 • ~-ioV' n-r the 

the worker finds his he.ing.as individual. 

machine designates, or defines, the worker ~s. - genera 
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This inert generality, which is the milieu of the working class, 
comes to workers from worked matter, as a false negative unity, 

'the negative unity of a destiny or fate that condemns all of then' 

(li.271). Row the movement of the working class, or the constitution 
of the class into a 'class for itself*, and no longer simply 
* as against capital', is the very process by which this inert 
generality (which is also the first definition of the class as 
being) becomes transformed into a unifying totalisation, in the 
bourse of which and as which the working class actively negates 
its boing-outside-self as destiny, and transforms a material 
destiny into a material interest. 

This implies that the class negates not the machine as such, or 
the machine in itself - for this would be a negation of the worker 
who is a product ofthe machine, or whose being is the machine - 
but negate® the machine 'insofar as it is destiny*, that is, 

*in a given social order,commands nan without allowing him to 
command it in return* (p.27l). The capitalist, in appropriating, 
the machine as his interest, constitutes the destiny of workers 
as an interest of the Other experienced and lived by them in'the 
form of a counter-interest (destiny), and the class struggle, 
the totalisation through which an inert generality and identity 
beoomes a class interest, is thus a negation of the negation, 
a negation -of the capitalist's interest as the worker's destiny, 
or a negation’of the interest of the Other as negation. ’She 
combination of workers, if it takes place, is indissolubly linked ; 

to the constitution of a general interest' into this class interest 
(p.273)• 

So ’interest appears as the inorganic materiality of the individual 
or the group in the form of an absolute and irreducible being " . 

that subordinates to itself their action as a means of preserving 
itself in its practico-inert exteriority. Or, if you like, it is 
the passive and reversed image of freedom, the only form in which 
freedom can produce itself (and become aware of itself) in the 
infernal world of practical passivity’ (p.279). 

Interest and Destiny arc practico-inert relations among men, and 
classes obtain their first status of intelligibility at this level 
of practico-inert relationships. Class being is collective being- 
outside-self-in-worked natter, practico-inert being. 'As practico- 
inert being, class being comes to men through men across_the_ 
passive syntheses of worked matter* as their 'being outside in 
the thing which is their fundamental truth and their reality' (p,286). 
Sartre then proposes to show how the being of classes as inorganic 
materiality forms the inert status and objective limit on their r 
Action. : 

6 . Class Being as Eractico-Inert Limit; Anarcho-Syndicalism 

'The complex based on coal and iron found its typical resonance in 
the so called ''universal" machine. By that one means a machine, eg, 
the lathe, whose task is indeterminate. ..and which can accomplish quite , 
different jobs as long as it is directed, set in motion and controlled 
by a skilled and expert worker. The universal function of this machine 
creates the specialised character of its operator..in this product 
its inventor envisaged a certain kind of worker, to be exact - 
qualified workers capable of carrying through a complete operation, 
from start to finish, that is, a dialectical action. This practical 
aim is installed into the machine in the form of a commend; it 
entails a reduction of physieal effort as such, but demands dexterity* 
It demands the attention and concentration of a man completely 
freed of all secondary tasks: through this the universal machine * 

determines first of all the form of recruitment 5 through the. 
employers it creates possibilitiss of employment at compara.t- . 
ivoly higher levels of wages; a structured future now opens • ' 
for certain sons of workers defined by the dispositions or Situation , 
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necessary for apprenticeship,.But in the some blow it creates 
an inferior proletariat which is both a. direct product of the 
appearance of this better-paid elite of workers,.and a layer 
required by the machine itself as the ensemble of manual labourers 
who in each factory have to gravitate around the professional 
workers, obey then, and free then of all inferior tasks that others 
can perform. Thus the machine of the 19 th c. establishes a priori 
a pensive structure within the working-class % 1 shall call this 
; structure a solar systemi the manual la.bourers. .defined quite 
simply as individuals without specialisation (hence perfectly 
indeterminate) gravitate in groups of five to ten around a profession¬ 
al worker defined by his specialisation., The machine organises 
persons. Only, we should note that this human organisation has 
nothing to do with a’ synthetic union, with a community founded on 
r.n act of consciousness;' the hierarchy becomes established in a r 
mechanical dispersion of classified pluralities and quasi-accidentally.. 
It is precisely the material inertia that permits this strange and 
rigid hierarchical unity within dispersion,- just as it is the 
congealed action of matter, ns the mechanical future of a group, 
a class or a society, that a priori establishes this hierarchical 
order as an ensemble of abstract relations that has to unify some, 
individuals and that will impose itself on these individuals, 
whoever they are, within the temporal framework of productions already 
the factory., with all its machines, ha.s decided the ratio, of manual, 
workers to professional workers, has established for each worker 
the probabilities’ defining his future within the hierarchy. . 


»In this way the universal machine imposes differentiation on the 
workers as a law of things? but at the same time and through the_ 
very process we described for Spanish gold, it becom e_g__ita own...^dea. 

The property of a capitalist, it rejects its operator to the hanks 
of the exploited, sustains,and intensifies the contradiction that 
opposes the propertied class to the working-class; yet through tne 
skills it demands, it engenders in the hands, in the boc.y o± the 
man who works it a humanism of labour. The professional worker J 0 ®® e 
not see himself as a ’subhuman conscious of his subhumanityOf course, 
his product is stolen from him, but his indignation as an- expi-oirea, 
worker finds its deepest source in his pride as a producer..Only 
the ’wretched of the earth’ can change life, do change it every day, 
only they nourish, clothe and house the whole of mankind. And since 

th/machine is selective, since, through the very competence^ 

that it demands and that it creates, it constitutes labour, 
professional worker, as the honour of the exploiter, in the y 
same act it produces the manual worker, as an inferioi being 
a lower wage, a lower technical value..To be sure, in relc.ta • . 

the capitalist this worker is someone exploited; but what ibm 
in relation to the elite of workers? Perhaps 

had the chance (his father was poor, he started work at twcl ), 
or someone who lacked the courage or the talent. Perhaps oil o 
this. A tension exists. This is not a real antagi°nism, 
not at firsts towerdsthe professional worker the manual worker 
. harbours ambiguous feelings. He admires him, batons to^him. in 
acquiring a political and sometimes a scientific fining, 

professional worker only develops the idea M&ell 

of itself and of its operator. That is also why he sees himself 
as the militant wing of the working class.^.Miiitantactiogi 
something one imposes on the manual workers he is someone wno 

follows. But sometimes this worker gets *he impression to 

when it participates in his_struggles, the elite of workers 
does not always defend his interests. _ t- 

’Everything I have said so far is inscribed i^Bg^^Jbeanert 
idea of work as a point of honour, _ the tecnnic t a + oper.^ti , _ t 
the diff erentia-tiqn of workers, this hierarchy, . . . 

flows from it - all of this is a product ,ofor, 
you want, it is, in a given factory, .any f ^tory ct_ all, 

. , practico-inert Being of the workers a 

sense that their relations are S structures 

operators. But what one has to show is that these passive 
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will later form a, definite inertia within the workers' action 
groups - there' are a certain, number of structures that no Action 
will be able to transcend, they aro unsurpassable, I have shown 
elsewhere* how anarcho-syndicalist organisation? product of the 
free efforts of the elite within the class? was destined? even 
before unification was realised? to reproduce- in the form of 
a 'voluntary 1 association structures that were or had been 
established in certain enterprises through the mediation of the 
universal machine. But it would bo a sad mistake to suppose that 
it Whs the machine that engendered' the - Syndicalism of 1900 in .. v 

the way that a 'cause 1 produces its 'effect'. If this were so? 
the dialectic and the human race would jointly disappear; indeed, 
the humanism of labour is the material being of the skilled 
workers he realises it in his Work, with his hands and eyes, 
he receives it in his wages whivh express both exploitation of 
this worker and the hierarchy of all exploited workers; finally? 
he brings it into being through the very influence that he . .. 
exerts over the manual workers and through that obscure conflict, 
still difficult to grasp? that opposes him to them. But he has 
to discover what he is. That means that his movement to unite with 
other skilled ! workers and to negate exploitation in practice 
necessarily occurs as the projection of wha t he is in his Action 
itself ; with what will he surpass expioitafTonTf“not with - 

what exploitation has made of him? the basic movement through 
which the skilled workers combine and overcome their antagonisms 
is at the same time this affirmation of the humanism of labour.. i 
The anarcho-syndicalist condemns exploitation in the'name of the. . 

absolute superiority of skilled, manual work over all other. '"'" 1 ; 
forms of activity. Practice only goes to confirm this basic 
principle: in the epoch of the universal machine it matters 
little whether the manual labourers go on strike or not? the; 
absence of a few professionals, difficult to replace, is 'enough ■' 
to disorganise the entire factory. Without knowing this? the 
elite of specialist workers abolishes the means of protesting 
against the exploitation of the manual workers: of course, their 
condition provokes anger in them,but they cannot justify their 
claims ... by making work skills their basis. In a period when 
machine work demands a kind of lordship of (skilled) workers 
over their assistants? the basic principle of worker humanism.. 
lies at the origin of a new discovery that one might call' the 
paternalism of the wofkers' elites the skilled worker has to •; 

educate the unskilled worker? involve him, galvanise him with 
his own example, etc Thus the association that they form against 
capitalist exploitation reinvents, rigorously but freely? all the 
conditions that materiality has imposed on alienated man. what 
interests us, here? is this subtle nothingness within positive 
being - the impassibility of surpassing this humanism. In fact? 

It was surpassed when the deskilling of the professional 
workors brought e.bout by the specialised machine reshapes, 
the unity of the working class (in the advanced countries of 
capitalism) on the now foundations of the interchangeability of 
all specialised workers. Now work resumed for oil of them its h 

negative features: exhausting compulsion? alien force. Or course, 
workers still had the pride of being workers? but because they 
were the rockbcd of the whole society and not because the 
particular character of their operation set them apart. A humanism 
of need,, slowly began to crystallise. But it is of crucial 
importance that anarcho-syndicalism, could never accomplish this 
transcendence on its own. The reason is moreover simple: this 
practice and this theory represented the very life of the 
group and this active group (either a union or the workers of 
a factory) was nothing else than a reunification and reorganise., x . 
of the struggle on the existing structural bases. It was roai J jr 

impossible that tho professional workers? who were bGtber_ 

educated? more combative, more effective? who through their 
mere absence could bring work to a stop? should really? m 
practice, enroll into mass organisations that would have given 
the majority to the less educated and less militant workers, 
if' such mass unions are, today possible an.: necessary, .itJMji- . . .. 
because together with the structure of the class the form of 
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struggle has changed- the interchange ability of specialised workers 
compels them to adopt the line of mass action. This equality 
among workers came from changes in the means of production and 
ih the practical tasks entailed by these changes: therefore it 
is t rue , that is to say, it proves its effectiveness every day. 

But”in 1900 it would have been an idealist position since any 
strike at all would have exposed its ineffectiveness at that time. 

How could you uphold the equality of all workers at that time 
when strikes could really succeed without the manual lab orers, 
and when the latter could never win a strike on tn eir own? And 
how caiild you assribe the same importance to all opinions when 
the manual workers, less educated, more hesitant, without the 
profoundly respectable sense of pride of the skilled workers, 
really formed an inert mass to bo aroused and galvanised into 
action? ..The professional worker came to identify the real, 
complete human being with himself. And this false identification 
(false not in relation to the employers but in relation to the 
masses) was an unsurpassable limit because this identification 
was t he workers themselves or, if you like, it_was the expression, 
in theory and practice, of their own practico-inert relationships., 
when the problem of the kind of structure that unions should 
have was posed (should unions be craft or industrial?), the theory 
and practice of syndicalism becameefalse, they become an inert 
resistance to an effective reorganisation of the class? their 
proletarian humanism became false when it led certain syndicalists 
to dream of the constitution of a proletarian chivalry; their 
relation to the masses became false when the docility of' the 
manual workers gave way to' growing dissatisfaction. And above aid 
the ideologice.l and practical ensemble that _ expressed the struggles 
of a class structured by the universe-l machine became false when 
it prevented the trade unions from enrolling and organising-the 
new masses, already brought into being before 1914 by the “^st 
specialised machines. But how could that exploited class fight 
for a proletariat other than itself? And what was this proletariat 
if' not precisely one structured in its being by the universal 
machine and infected passively by the idea of 'work as 
which its elite interiorised into its activity? In aecidino who 
they were, it was themmachine that decided what they could be: 
it deprived them of the very possibility of' imagining 
form of struggle at the seme time as it gave to their affirmation 
of themselves, that is, to their ethico-practical reinterioriSc.tion 
of its commands, to the development, in time, through action, 
of the structures prefabircated by itself, the onl&r form of 
struggle that was effective against this class of employers in 
these circumstances. In short, here Being is a prefabricated^ 

Future that determines temporalising action negatively.Or, it yem 
like, it appears in act ion ,, as its congealed and unBeizabie- _ 
contradiction, as the impossibility of going further, of _an __ng 
more, or understanding more, as an iron wall within translucidity... 
To us who belong to another society (still capitalist, bur one • t. . 
whose structures have commanded new sources of 
and mass production) the limits interiorised m 

that class appear as the obj e ct i ve signifieanceofthe^structure 
relations that prevailed in the period ox anarcho j 

Any practico-inert limit ofahunan relationship can this 

is abstractly possible) be discovered by the 
■ as the objective Being of their reiationship. But xn^fhis V y 
moment 3?%sc3veryT^heir experience of this^W^IeriorSed 
real Being shows than that it has always 

TSurpSrlfied, in their living actions end ^e^their moment 
subjectivity. .. But here we-should f 

prefabricated objectivity does not stop ,.ction f ■ S field 

free creation of'time and effective gsed in 

nr> j.d y-, -nursuit of enus revealed through cJi p 

- SOT* 

SOTS?? 

that of establishing the first organs of unifxcati 
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class. Or, bettor, anarcho-syndicalism was nothing but the working 
class itself at a certain stage in its development and creating 
in entryonic form its first collective apparatuses. What one lias 
to understand quite simply is that its specific form of hierarchical 
unification of the class was already inscribed it the human 
plurality by the universal machines through its commands, this 
machine hacl structured hierarchically ordered groups of workers. 
Moreover, that ..purely human action (action that required a 
theoretical understanding of' one’s situation, an organisation of 
its own field, continuous effort, courage, 'patience, the experience 
in practice itself, through which new means could be established,,} 
only realised humanly, that is, in action, dialectically, the 
sentence passed by the universal machine on that proletariat. 
.Moreover, this was a sentence that had to be realised; without: 
human action the class would have remained this inert collective 

which we: shall discuss in the following pages’. 

(* Sartre has analysed the case of anarcho-syndicalism in much 
greater historical detail in Situations VI (Baris 1964) P-274 ff. 
This analysis can be consulted" iii English in his book The Communists 
and Peace. ) 

7# Class Being as a Status of Serinlity. 


As the pra.cti co-inert status, the passive status, of all human 
Action, Whether individual or common, Class Being defines a 
1 sort of collective being which is the foundation of individual 
reality itself’ (p.304). Defined onto logically', t qen ; a Class ' 
is that ’inert collective being that forms the inorganic and common 

ma teriality of all the indvididuals of a given ensemble’ (p.3Q4). 
T This is basically what one refers to when one spoalcs of ’class’. 
Bar in the first pla.ee one does not mean by ’a class’ either the 
active unification of all its individuals within the organisations 
that that class has itself thrown up, or merely tie natural 
identity of a collection of individual products of one type*. 

Not the first of these because we speak of ’divisions within the 
working class’ and this presumes some deeper unit/- on the basis 
of which the class can pursue its active self-unification (mazdoor 
ekta). Thus the divisions appear as 'accidents’ wxich cannot 
affect the ’fundamental substance’ which remains, ontologically, 
one, the class itself. 

But what is the dialectical intelligibility of this typo of' 
ensemble which we call the Collective (eg, classes)? Sartre 
direttly anticipates the movement of dialectical experience at 
this point by drawing Groups into the argument. As between Groups 
as the bearers of some common project o.r action, and Collect lyes, 
there is a relation of ontological priority ia favour of the 
latter. The Group itself can only emerge within the matrix oi 
the Collective, and its emergence can never entirely suppress 
the Collective(p.306). A working class that actively totalises^ 
across its entire length and breadth is historically exceptional; 
this kind of situation characterises the periods we call 
revolutionary (p.357). The Class Group constitutes itself against 
Class Being, as its negation, yet Class Being regains a_form of 
unity of workers as a class. It is their unity as_their Class 
Being, their social materiality. This relation of logical 
anteriority can be stated also by saying that when the active 
Groups disintegrate, the Collectives into which they disintegrate 
conserve no trace of them (p.384)» Moreover , as between tr.e 
Groups, it is the Collectives that form their notiation, or their 
field of battle (p.608). Secondly, ’the Group is aefined.by its 
enterprise and by that constant movement of integration which 
attempts a pure Action’. The Group is Action, its: being is ^ 
totalisation. On the other hand, ’the Collective defines itsell 
by its being..it is a material and inorganic objt ct of the 
praetlco-inert field in the specific sense tact '\ other 

of individuals produces itself in it, under the 1 

as a real unity in Being, a passive synthesis.,tho inertia ox this 
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object penetrates each individual action as. its fundamental deterrain- . '* 
at ion by the passive unity, that is, by the pre-given inter penetrat¬ 
ion of all individuals as Others.. • * (p.307f.). The abstract 
moments of dialectical experience are now reintegrated in the :. .U/Q. 

kind cf being which is called being-collective. These moments were- 
reciprocity as a basic human relation, the separation of individual 
. organisms, the field of action with its dimensions of alterity,, 
inorganic materiality- as man's being-outsidc-solf in the inert h 
• object..In the collective the abstract opposition between 'reciprocity ■‘•J 
as a relation cf inferiority ^ and 'solitude of organisms as a :y-i 

relation of exteriority' finds its dialectical resolution, it finds 
itself surpassed and conserved in a new type of 'external/internal’ .' d; 
relation which Sartre calls Seriality. Seriality is a structure 
of 'false reciprocity', cand the Collective only realises the . .--‘I 

. unity of interpenetration of its individuals to the extent that ''' 

it structures their relations in seriality (p.308). 

A multiplicity structured in seriality can be called a Series. a-:'/;'..';; 

..ih: the Series i have my b^ing-outside-self in matter, in an ; _. •;. 4 

inert object which is my interest, or my destiny. As a collective 1 

interest/destiny, this inert object unifies me with others.The - ; 

mediation is passive (p.405). Cur exteriority as organic individuals 
becomes determined, through the passive mediation of this inert hug,.-.; 
objectvhich is our collective interest/destiny,as . identity. 

Exteriority mediated as identity is identity as alterity, as 
otherness. This identity in alterity means quite simply that : :V- 

in the Series I cm the same as others. My being is being-other. 

I become myself as other than myself, and that is why I an the 

same as others. 'Ea.ch is the same as others because, he is other 

than himself ' (p. 311). •< 'v v 

If the constituting rule of the Group, of common action, will be, 

'The other is the same as myself', that of the Series is 'The an¬ 
other is the same as myself as other than myself or 'I am an i 

other'. Alterity is the governing law of the Series, or_of_ 
serial multiplicities, multiplicities structured in seriality. 

Other than serial identity as the identity of alterity, and 
other than • the passive or inert unification of the Series 
through a collective object, which is our common being outside- 
self, as our interest/destiny - there is |the experience of 
J powerlessness (impuissance,/ a.s the real link between the members 
of a Series. In fact, the Series is something revealed to each .... .. 

individual the very moment he grasps within himself and m 
others their common powerlessness in suppressing their real • 

differences' (p.325). 


The notion of Seriality isnot only fundamental to the CRITIQUE, 
it is,among its concepts,one of the most fertile. There is a . 
distinct suggestion in the CRITIQUE that the dimension of Seriality 
forms the fundamental moment in the growth of working-class 
consciousness. (In this respect Sartre's own approach to the 
history of the working cla.ss in its period of emergence contrasts 
quite sharply with that of E. P.Thompson.) Sartre argues that 
in the early part of the 19th century the working class found, 
its ndgative 'collective object', the object through whose - 
oassive action it was totalised serially, in the ensemble of 
machines (of means of production) owned by capitalists, We_ nave 
already seen that the common interest of the class can only be 
the negation of this negation, that is, the negation, in action, 
of a destiny experienced as common inertia'. For the class 
practical organisation - whose structures of intelligibility _ 
we have yet to cone to - is a 'human command', it is means an 
end together, for it is both its means of struggling agams , 
its destiny (that is, against the. men who within a given society 
make the machine the worker's destiny) and a future project,® - ■ 
dissolution of the practico-inert field within c. perpetually 
active social organisation that will govern produc11 on as a 
concrete totality . Practical •.organisation of the class th^s 
implies ’a connected negation of two reciprocal aspects oi the 
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field of fictions ne get ion of. the. collective object as our destiny 
and corollary negation of the multiplicity as seriality’ (p. 35: 
Seriality is here the * b eing-that-mus t -be - s ur pas so d ’ (p.35l). 

No.w no common action could actually sur-pass this being that must 
be surpassed unless this being already contained within itself 
some structure of unification. We have seen that at the practico¬ 
iner t level, that is, at the level of Class Being, such a structure 
of unification is established by Seriality itself. The primordial 
sense of class unity is serial impotence itself conceived as the 
fnree of alterity (p. 352 ). ’In this sense, the common class being 
of the workers in 1830 is, in the presence of the’ machine which 
is their destiny and of the organs of repression and constraint, 
the seriality that defines their mutual relations, because this 
profound poworlessness is at the Seme time their- unity. * (p.352). 
Despite the concentration o’f large masses of workers “into the 
same labour-process, dispersion remains a key factor, Sartre writes. 
’The indefinite plurality of conflicting' relations..is what 
establishes th e cla ss as an indefinite series that everywhere 
finds its serial unity in the powerlessness of the individuals 
who form it..Exploitation becomes the passive unity of all workers 
(and not merely an identical condition) in the sense that each 
worker lives the isolation of others as his own isolation and 
lives their powerlessness through his ibwn. As a collective,the 
class becomes something materiel made up of men - it constitutes 
itself as a negation of man and as the serial impossibility of 
denying this negation’ (p.353). The class is 'the destiny one 
cannot change'. ’It is not a practical solidarity' at this stage, 
but on the contrary, the absolute unity of destinies determined 
by the absence of solidarity. ’Each worker feels himself com;irmed 
in his inertia through the inertia ol o„ll others, .the OthB?r, for ^ 
this proletariat which is only emerging, is first of all the 
serial totalisation of others..that is, of all who represent ior 
any giteen wotkpr the possibility of unemployment or of wor-it 
at lower wages’ (p.353). Thus at this level Class Being if a 
serially structured milieu, or ’the inert-being of scrialxty? 
as the basis of all combination, is really the unity of the 
workers in their being’ and class action ’can only emerge on tne 
basis of this fundamental collective-being’ (p.357)» cmd presupposing 
its negative unity. 

Now it follows that this serial and practice-inert status which 
is the being of a class could hever produce a Class S££Ug£e 
if there were not a permanent possibility of dissolving awiaity 
(p.644). The notion of class interest, as the possible hefigion 
of the destiny of a class, forms an initial and D * f 

determination of this possible unity which is the dissolution ot 
seriality (p.644). If Being were the only determination ot 
Social Classes, that is, if classes were reducible .. 

ontological dimension, whose structures we have been establishing 
thus far, then Class Struggle would become incomprehensibly* 

Struggle is a type of Action, and Action at' th %' 

practico-inert, eg, of classes, applies either the passive_ : : 

activity which is Action as a response to^tho inert . 

of the practico-inert object (machine work) ?r_the 

of SerialitVo the practiced. totalisation of individuals iftto ... ... 

Groups^ which is Action as a negation nf the in* 

of classes in terms of their being (that is, 

objects) forms only a first stop to undarsta^ng the .complc^ . 
reality of classes in history. Sartre will say later that class 
are dynamic, ensembles of Groups and Series’ (p.610), that tncy 

r»-P mpflfhtion hetw 



definition of classes implies a now love, 
-iiiat Vof Common Act ion, or of the: Group. 


m 
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8. The Group.. 

’The Action of the Group finds its source at the.very heart of 
the practice-inert , in the opaque materiality of pow cries she s s 
■: and inertia, as the transcendence of this materiality’, (p.357)v . .. 

It follows that the practico-inert is itself a field containe-d 
betweon two negations. It constitutes itself through counter- 
finalities and the mediation of worked matter as the passive 
synthesis of serial relationships - hence as negation of organic 
individual action. On the other hand, the Group emerges wi thin 
the collective as a practical negation of serial!ty (p.359). 

Sartre distinguishes three basic moments of dialectical experience 
in relation to the Group. There is no suggestion that these 
form the actual stages in the life-cycle of any given group. The 
Group can disintegrate into Seriality at any stage. The three 
moments of the dialectic of common Action are; the Group in Fusion, 
the Organised Group and the Sovereign-Institutional Group. 

The Group is not something that ’is', it is an Action, an incessant 
tota-lisation. Praxis is its only realuunity(p.438). ’It has neither 
existence (it is not an organism) nor being' \is not a. material 
totality)' (p.451). The fundamental structure in the constitution - 
of this practical, totalising entity which has neither existence 
nor being, but is pure Action, is the relation of double mediated 
reciprocity. Two consciousnesses may stand in a direct, immediate 
relation to each other* but this relation can be revealed as c.■ 
reciprocal link only through the intervention of a third conscious¬ 
ness which through its totalisation of their unity establishes 
their double totalisation as a unified totality (p. 184-197). The 
first dialectical ditemanation of the Group member is that he 
is this ’third consciousness'. Asa third, each totalises.the 
reciprocities of the others. And 'this mediated reciprocity, 
reciprocity presupposing three consciousnesses, that defines 
the relations between Group members is itself double s each third 
mediates between the Group (this project, this objective, this 
Action which is the Group) and all the other thirds, aid the Group, 
as this Action or project, mediates between all the thirds (p-404). 
This man comes to the Group as I do He is the same as myself. 

In him I sec myself coming to the Group (p.406). In this type or 
human mediation, the very reverse of serial mediations, not 
objects but Actions take on the decisive role of mediation. 


The Group in Fusion may be defined as a_group whose only constitutive 
structure is the relation of Double Mediated Reciprocity. Its 
Being is Pure Action. In such c group there is pure freedom - 
that is, the absence of all inertia. And precisely because of 
that, because its unity is purely practical, the unity of th^s 
action, such a group runs the risk of disintegration into 
serialised dispersion once the Action which it 'is(the task 
which it accomplishes) is over. Now,the problem of the Group 
that seeks to survive is related to the problem of Being, tnaf , 
of permanence (p.435). A group that seeks' to survive is a gro p . .... 
that takes itself as its own immediate objective (p.437). It* 
permanence becomes in each member the common objective. Bum 
at this moment it acquires a 'contradictory status becaus 
wants the sort of permanence that will aefine it in inerti<^_ 
and it wants free totalisation, or, if you like, it w^nts x*e 
totalising action to enjoy the status of inert, synthesis 
Now the group’s unity, no longer socurable by the i ^^ n n ^ uria 
which it totalised into fusion (as the Group m Fusion) must 
come into being 'as an inert synthesis -t the very hec.rfc of 
freedom itself' (p.438). Freedom creates its own inertia, . 
conscion sly, voluntarily, tocstablishthepernanence of h- 
group. This .new status, freedom producing 

The Oath retains the structure of nedaated reciprocity, through 
it 'each third affirms the permanence of the group ' (P-4W. 
is, however, an inert do termination of ^the future, of 

1 inertia is above all negation -of the. ; dialectip e• 
the dialectic itself’ (p.440). From now on, r 

development , the totalisations in motion, one element.,, . 
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will remain non-dialectical - the belonging of each member to the 
group. The group will of course enter new dialectical combinations 
that will transform it but its common unity cannot thereby be ; 

changed” (p.440) „ In this moment 'we again discover the dialectical 
law we have encountered from the. very start of our experience s. 
the re-exteriorisation of inorganic inertia is the foundation of 
instrumentality, that is, of the struggle against material inertia 
within the practical field. The group now tries to transform itself 
into the tool that it will use against the Seriality that threatens 
it with dissolution' (p.440). 

The Oath is a free practical invention founded on the fear of 
Alterity, which is the 'rule of a practico-inert social field’(p,319). 
When you take this oath, then in fact you are saying, "I shall not 
be the Other through whom the group dissolves” (p.441). The origin 
of the Oath is fear, of the third person and of myself as a third, 
and this is a fear bom from the .absence of any fear, of any 
specific pressure through which a common action might become possible 
now (p.447). Thus 'the basic reinvention at the heart of the Oath 
is the project of substituting a real’-fear produced by the group 
itself for the external fear* that has receded (p.448)» As an action 
performed on itself the group can only be coercive - through the 
oath the members of the group, as common individuals, create a 
’status of Violence'. Each freedom protects itself at the 1 risk of 
its own annihilation. Freedom constitutes itself, freely, as Terror 
(p. 449 ), or, being in the group as a limit no member can surpass 
'produces itself as the certainty of death if this limit is surpassed' 
(p.449). Terror is the fundamental status of the Group under Oath 
(p.450). 'This is the birth of humanity', Sartre writes, for 
every organisation founded on the reciprocity of the Oath signifies 
the victory of man as Common. Freedom over Seriality (p.453). And 
Comradeship, brotherhood, fratc-rnity is, finally, only the positive 
form of this Terror (p.455-56). 


Now the rudimentary Action of the Group in Fusion was something 
'undifferentiated 1 . The Actionwwas everywhere the same, everywhere 
common, in each individual it was total. Here there was complete 
translucidity, no inertia, no control, no organisation. As pure 
translucidity the action of the group in fusion merely retained 
and amplified the characteristics of organic individual action 
(p.459) • At this level the coramon individual is the organic 
individual who interiorises the multiplicity of thirds and unifies 
it through his action (p.462). The problem of the intelligibility 
of Common Action is thus posed not at this level, but at the 
level of a group that has secured its permanence in the status 
of Terror and that now performs the reflexive action.on itself 
that is called 'organisation'. The problem of intelligibility 
only arises at the level of the Organised Group. 

Here it is not the notion of Organisation itself that poses the 
problem. ‘'The term 'organisation' denotes at once the 
action through which the group defines its Structures and this 
group itself as a structured activity followed through m une 
field of action on worked matter or on other groups 1 . Organisation 
implies a complex reality ’which we can describe:in thesetermss ^ 
the group acts on its transcendent object only through the mediation 
of its individual members,, but these individual agents only. . 
perform action within the defined framework of the organisation, 
which means that their practical relation with the.object is 
directly conditioned by their function relation with each otner 
in the form in which the group has defined this through 1 us - 
distribution of tasks (p. 460 ). 

Bather, the problem is posed specifically by the inpr=easingly_ _ 
objective appearance of Organised Groups.as structured ensenibl . 
What are Structures in that case? That is, how are Structures 

intelligible? They are ’strange internal realities, once 

organised and organising, which are both the synthetic p . „ a -» v 

of a practical totalisation ana objects gways. open to^^rigorou y 
analytic study...inorganic skeleton and the ^fjnea. powers, 
each over each..mechanical elements and yet expressions of | 
integration into a unitary practice,, contradictory tensions oi 


m 
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freedom arid; inertia* (p.487). Shis implies precisely that, however 
remote and alienated in appearance. Structures are a product of 
human activity - more exactly, a synthetic product of_thatdpmmon 
Action of groups on themselves which we called * organisation h, 
vStructures are not the result of' organic Action, hut of Group 
Action, and groups acquire Structures in organising themselves. 

To be born within a group/structure, eg, an exogenous clan, a, : 
subcaste, 'is to produce oneself as a specification of the group 
and as an ensemble of functions (responsibilities and powers, credits 
and debts, duties and -right??) 1 (n.493). Born within the regime of 
its Oath, the common individual finds nimseif under Oath, but as 
free agent in possession of his freedom, not as passive object 
receiving his status from the outside (p.49l). Within this group/ 
structure it is the common individual's aim to preserve the 
permanence of its relations across the changes in the position of; 
its individual terns (p.493)• (Hence the diachronic stability 
of the often exceedingly complex and reunified structures of exchange , 
studied by Levi-Strauss. Yet,despite their stability and their 
crystalline appearance, these kinship systems belong not to the 
prr.ctico-ihcrt but to Common Action — they are not passive but 
active syntheses.) -""v - 

Dialectically, Structures represent the 'necessity of freedom*. 

Their intelligibility remains the Group as a totalising Action, 
that is, a.t this specific moment of experience (the Organised Group) 
'the free adherence of each (common individual) _ to the community., 
as the (material) inorganic being of each'. 'This necessity which 
is exteriority structuring anteriority is exactly the reverse 
of the practico-inert: tha latter, as we saw, appeared to us 
as passive activity? the former, on the contrary, constitutes 1 
as active .passivity. This being-inorganic of each ..c onvriSQS 
a Ir-rgc area of indeterminations it is the foundation oi my Action, 
its framework, it circumscribes and channelises it..but my Action 
itself is not reducible to this skeleton;.it is more and something 
else; it is the free concrete realisation of a particular task. 
(n.494). To fight inertia the Group infected itself with a 
primordial.inertia (the _Oath)! it absorbed into itself 


oath • tor:. ■ c• \r . -aint. <- •- °-7 - 

Action*"(p.495). So even as Structures groups are not and 

can never be totalities, passive syntheses, they . 

totalisations, multiplicities totalising themselves.to totalise 
the field of action'within a common perspective. O^f^ised Groups 
pre f p complex dialectic of Action and Inertia, of totcJ.isaxion 

SI of ZlTenLluoSar totalised ' (p.497). ?o 

the very notion of the Group to_ conceive of it as. J purely objective 
reality, inert synthesis, totality, etc._This r^mai h 

the level of the Organised Group where, in Jhht, the comr 
individual is no nore than the common action which 
itself through individual actions (p.467) f 0 r wheie 
action is a mediation that cancels itself V (p.470 ) or 
reciprocity as a relation of inferiority c-Jao. g „iJjV lived, 

its original character of something concrete, ^ 1Vea? 

spontaneous to become a worked and centrifugal recip Y, 

a relation of Absence (p.47.9) • 

Yet there is a level, Sartre will write, inert r ensemble, 

Group obtains the appearance oh a merely S"™d bv the worke?s 

such as of 'the complex formed by a machine and^ythc^orkor ; 

tea* ?w£ SS4 

: S,.r?SSllSll°J jjv iduai,. M ^ crrt ; 

whlch ;;r 
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-they lock themselves up with their instruments .What counts here 
is that Common Action is at ance an Action and a Process * (p.539f )i 
So in posing the problem of the intelligibility of organised action 
Sartre introduces a nww concept, Process. 

9* Action and Process: TayloBised Machine Work. 7 

The Group is not an organism, even if the organic structure is its ; .... 
.immediate, illusory appearance within the practieo-inort field, 
that is, in relation to others (p.381)« We know that the Group 
is simply the unity of a multiplicity inter!orised by each common 
individual and that the Oath is itself the practical expression 
of this unity. ’Everything ^ould be be quite simple if to the 
Action of the Group, as a living and concrete temporalisation, 
there really corresponded a living and concrete Group - in short, 
a Gestalt, an organism or a superconsciousness - that ..objectified 
itself . In fact, we know that the Group,.exists nowhere else 
except everywhere, that is, it belongs to each individual action 
as the interiorised unity of tho multiplicity” (p.507). The Action 
of the Group, Common Action, 'is not the temporalisation of "an 
organic unity”, of a real practical organism, ’but the multiplicity 
negated', that is, interiorised as unity , ’ and instrumental!sed” 
and this negated and instrunentalised multiplicity 'temporalising 
itself and unffying itself in the common action through the mediation 
of individual” actions (p.507). But what is this unity of local 
(dispersed) and heterogeneous (functionally differentiated) 
actions? This is one form in which Sartre formulates the problem 
of the intelligibility of Constituted Action. 

The Group is unified multiplicity. Its constitution thus presupposes, 
abstractly, the two dialectically opposed moments of Unity and V - 

Multiplicity. Now even when the Oath has resolved their opposition 
through interiorisation, that is, fights multiplicity by intoriorising 
multiplicity, subjecting it to an eternal unity, this interiorisation - ’ 
of multiplicity is something perpetually defeated, or there is 
. .always a 'dispersive limit to the unif ication of a group'; (p.536). • 

To fight the perpetual reappearance of multiplicity, organisation 
acquires a vertical dimension. *Against the dispersive force 
of the prextico-inert field, the group has to create apparatuses 
of mediation, control and inspection whose basic function lies 
in putting the various sub-groups into relation with one another v 

or with the central apparatus' (p.536). At this stage tho .7 

•internal action of the group on itself merely intensifies to fight 
the : multiplicity that begins to erode it' (p.544). If organisation- 
developed initially as exteriorisation of the inertia of intcriority 
it evolves now as the interiorisation of the inertia of exteriority 
(p.537). Such a group becomes Process. 

’What difference is there, then, between Process and Action? Both 
are dialectical: they are defined by.their movement and their 
direction .by a specific determination of the field of possibilities 
through which the meaningbof their various moments can be graspec... 

But Action reveals itself immediately through its end..at any 
given moment of Action, it is the agent who produces himself in 
such and such position; makes such and such of fort „„ I have- called - 
this Action free for the simple reason that, in the given circumstances 
and starting from a given need or danger. Action creates its own 
law in the absolute unity of its project (as mediation between 
the given, past objectivity and the future objectification;. Process 
is not comparable with this Action of the individual. But it cannot 
be compared with an avalanche or a flood for that matter. In fact, 
it conserves,within itself all the characteristics of individual ■ 
Action since it is itself constituted by the directed action ox 
a multiplicity of individuals; but at the same time those character 
isties receive within a process the modification of passivity, 

■ because, through the resurgence. Of multiplicity, each here presenus. 

' itself as a passivity (and iapl±0# passivity as everywhere in all .. 
the hores) and .activity appears; as - an uhsoizable elsewhere.. in vne 
Group/Proccss practical activityas an unseisable and fleeing 
evorit : 9 soryos ; as between the inertias one 


7^-v-p;":; :/7#. 
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experiences' (p.541-42). \ ,■ . 

' Ero cess obtadns the appearance of an. object ’,/which. does not mean 
that its status is totality. ’But the movement which animates, the 
process does not belong among those which I can produce as 
practical organism; it belongs to the category of the movements 
I experience insofar as I have my being-outside-ayself-in-the-world. 
In other words, it reveals itself ash reality in relation to which 
I shall always be outside, even if it envelopes fee and drags me 
□long, and which will always be outside me, even if with everyone 
I contribute to its production. This reality is structured in 
interiority 1 , itis something mediated through my action, now 
defined as a function, ’but it has no interiority’ (p.543)* The 
law of Processes can be called 'the transcendent law of inferiority' 
(p.543)* As cl type of Common Action, Processes are totalisations-)r.;-.: 
they preserve their ’finality, but reversed, passivised and - 
cociteealed by necessity’ (p.543). ■ ' : - : Xr':. 

The concept is a deeply significant one, if only because despite -I:.- 
their appearance of pure objectivity, despite their appearance of l- 
inevitability, no determinism is involved in processes. Organic ;/ 
individual action remains their unsurpassable limit, even if . 
they escape the control and of course often the comprehension 
of any given individual (p.549). It forms the key to those \'-i "i* 

highly bureaucratised mass parties which touch the very limits of 
dialectical intelligibility in appearing as enormous passive ; ; g.: 

objects that simply consume their energy in internal reactions, 
absorb the human activities of their members-and persist through 
a sort of inert perseverance (p.544). later, the concept will 
bo used to establish the dialectical distinction between : 

Exploitation and Oppression. For the- moment Sartres applies it 
to re-examine tho work process under Taylorised factory production. 


\.r .. ■ 


’Taylor is without any doubt the first of those persons we call 
"organisation men". His aim is to increase productivity by 
''"- eliminating wasted time. If a worker’s action comprises five 
successive operations, then five operators who each perform one 
of these operations five times over will consume less time than 
five workers each producing the entire action once. The organiser’s 
invention consists here in replacing temporalisation with passive 
temporality. An Action is a praxis that creates time (une praxis >v.:. 
temporalisonte). And, in a certain sense, each elementary operation 
is also a creation of time (in fact, it too is an action, complete.v 
in its realisation..). But what ensures that the living totality 
of the action disappears is that the five operations are spatially 
segregated and separated by dead intervals of time,,,, Each operation 
is passive in relation to the one following, they do not form part 
of a single temporal development, but each is separated from the 
other... through the negative exteriority of inertia. Moreover-, 
each single operation has been measured and its "normal" duration ■ 
established 1 by reference to the non—dialectical time of inorganic 
. materiality. As such each operation ’reintegrates a passivity into 
- its free active accomplishments instead of being conditioned by 
the result to be attained and the free organism that . uets, it a p v-y 
develops in time dialectically by conserving within itself as 
its internal skeleton the passive temporality’ dofinea by the ^ 
wgich. Now ’tho action is constituted by five acts aeterminoc• 

. v; by their intoriorisation of a passivity and separated by tho 

passive flow of time, (that is, by the abstract skeleton of the . 
time of others - of employers, of other workers, of^clients,etc;. 

It disappears as organic action. Moreover, in isolated, fL ^taii i 
work each individual is dequalified as on_ individual ugent,.p^ 
actions his operation is no longer an action; at the same toi$je,• 
tie b e . o mo s a common individual (but in alienation - in this sen^- ,^ 
the example surpasses the cases considered go farjs now n s 
operation depends on the first two operations,for example., - 

" and at .a: distance it. conditions the following two. .In any p,|.sc» ... 

even iri‘this amputated or mutilated fbrm, even when extorted 

from. his muscles' and I hands through an extern^rhythm* tho. 
operation remains tils practical opeiration and despite its ^ 
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determination in inertia, realises itself dialectic-ally through him, 
ye/=/eyeneaid'the/.most clonentary level. But what counts here Is'- tMt.: ■ 

'V-v:;.aafclie action based on skill, destroyed by Taylor, stolen from the 
Y/d/Ydd.d;Y professional workers and redistributed to the four corners of the 
./ddv'ddd'Y factory, rediscovers itself objectified in its totality as the yd/ 

:::{■• ai; manufactured product of five separate workers, .The reification of 
work is undc.nia.ble.,but what is striking is that this reified work, 
because it is action, recovers in inorganic matter its synthetic . A 
chara.cter as a free doternination of the field of action. „ ..Without 
further information, nothing allows to say whether such and such 
specimen of this product has been created by a multiplicity of . w;.Y 

actions external to each other and determined in passivity or by . 
a single totalising process. The first moment of this example ■ • 

did;yd / ’shows the absolute homogeneity of an integral dialectica.l action'... 

.. j.; r" / and a. decomposed alienated operation, of free tempo rail sat ion and 
yydyd/.V/istoicn temporality. This homogeneity -docs not manifest itacir^ind. 

--'yd.the concrete moment of v/ork .but in the synthesised objectification. . 
nii operated in the inertia oi the product, ’, yy'dd ,'d: 

^ f ; 'This doqualifying transformation brought about by Taylorism is soon 

followed by a second moment: the specialised machine. To the extent d/ 
■ydy 'vA/.'.fhat.each operation becomes something mechanical, each machine. , / ' 

.ydyyy//..' y can/:.perform a single operation. . .Specialisation passes from men j 

dy/Ydv to the machine, and the worker whom one rivets to his machine f 

vein apprentice Ship of a few weeks, sometimes a few days, knows 
d;d ; -:v/'his interchange ability. Finally, through automation, the single 
dd operations arc inter-connected to become the task of a machine 

idd'ddYddi'yor of a complex of machines. Here human action is completely and 
''Vydvvd';;" ; /totally: absorbed and re-exteriorised through the passive instrument'd d.;■, / 
^d/d/ydd However, the product does not change or hardly changes..To its 

inor-fc uuai-fcy- reflects the creataveppbwor of huvian work, ; ' 
dd/d r;d':/;'> dlh'.thc product itself individual action, passive addition:.of. ' -.yd .,'y 

V-iva;..o '‘^/■Vcommoni-.cperations.,. production by specialised machines, and. automatibii.;,■■■-■>:• 
as a substitute for independent a„ction become inter changeable. From . . .■ ' >■ 
ohr /pbint of view this means that at any stage-at;-all the .of* iginhldd : -d d-d d';• 
/.. action of the organism'., the a.ction of the organic individual, d-•/„.,>• 

' v . :; thefdialectic..which constitutes, ‘serves as a modcl for machines' '.: 

Ydpd ;x- and for groups equally well. Always decomposable, always dequalified., 
d-Add •ditdremains unsurpassable, and there exists no other constituting.. :.. .. 

Iaad ; '..g: -schema. .And yet, in automation action changes into pure process y ; ..VdX 

under Taylorisaticn into semi-passivity' (p.550-552). dyV._ 

fcr'10. Eraxis-Frocess; The Organised Group as Institution. 

id/d/YVyy Sartre has analysed Taylorism for two reasons - not only to show 
I'Vyd-dd how under increasingly automated work processes human Action .' 

Y' • disappears as organic' action, changes by degrees into pure process, 
d Z y : /Y - that is, bee erne s determined in passivity, but also to draw out 

d :.d the significance and role of the action of an individual organism . : /./ /. 
g-'/dd'd \:d as the only model through which organised action becomes 
Y'ddd.'d;' intelligible, that is, as its unsurpassable limit and in this sense . y dyd. 
i/dY as ’the fundamental condition of historical rationality ,; -y{pv643;)V'-•dy¬ 
ad •-•;-/;••• id In fact, if there were not this 'real homogeneity' between Common 
" ; d:'."d/:. d Action and Individual Action, if the structures of one were of '//dd' ' 

an entirely different order from those of the other, it would be 
|d : .;dd:dh : . impossible for us to understand the action of groups and our own ddy 
action within thorn. This does not mean, of course, that the action 
li'Ydd-Y; -.ddof v.groupsdis:. an ’organic synthe sis * of some sort, but only ./'that, - r 
s, the group, .fixes objectives with an mdivxdualised structure and 

cannot attain these except through common operations of an individual 
type:' (p.5og). ,. . ; 

jd/;d ; :/. This is only another way of saying that organic individuality 
.Cdv/dYd-remains an. 1 ndispensable moment of every common operation, even 

' din the alienated field of the practico-inort. And this means-that • 

Y ■' 'every individual, whenhe realilhbihe mediation, between- the ■; 

■ > .; eommon individual (who has no real existence except in th« organio •', d 

| ; ! .life of the agent) and the object, only reaffirms his essenti ality Y '/ 

;y ‘against the group*. For he ‘is frc. .dno-j and without freedbra there- 

|-Y • " is' no action, idthout action no work, without work there is nothing * - 

: ' m ' - 
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Now when you think about it, in the Organised Group the individual! i 
is only a function, a power, a defined competence, and in relation 
to the common operation any given function has only a relative 
importance. *Therefore the individual is inessential or only' 
relatively essential 1 (p.568). And is it not also true that when 
you confronted that individual, when you attacked the positions 
of his Party, he was simply, for you and jf orjiimself, the abstract 
incarnation of his Party? You reduced this individual to something 
inessential, through him you went straight to — his_ Party, to 
his 'only reality' (p.559). His personal characteristics scarcely 
mattered either for you or for him. 

In the faco of this definition, ray essentiality, the knowledge that 
I have of myself as freedom, of that very moment through which I_ 
could submit consciously and freely to the Oath, to this limitation 
of my freedom, creates within the group - each other third, each . 

common individual, has this same knowledge - a •circular ,form_of 
Serial!ty*. And this Seriality which evolves within the group is 
•curTously enough not an alienation of Action in the practico-inort 
. .but a rediscovery of' free individuality as the sole means and 
chief obstacle in the constitution of the Organised Group’(p.571). 
-Sartre grounds the birth of the Group as an Institution in this 
rebirth of Seriality founded on ray awareness of my freedom, or on 
the awareness by each other third of his freedom. The Institution 
only reinforces and pushes to its maximum degree the definition of 
the group as pure essentiality, of the individual as its inessential, 
means of survival (p.58l). ’The institution has this contradictory, 
character of being an Action and a Thing*. It possesses a ’consider*'' . 
able power of inertia', and affirms its essentiality through itg . 
very inertness (p.58l). 'The institution is fundamentally unchangeable 
because' within the institutionalised group my Action determines 
itself as Incapable of changing it* (p.581). The sole means of 
communication within such a group is the serial form of communication 
of mass media (and in the first place, those newspapers which the 
Party calls its "organs") (p.582). Nothing I say here matters, if 
I repeat the dialectical experience, if,within this mass centralised 
party,I unite myself with others around some specific Action not 
determined in passivity, that is, as a mediation of the party’s 
process, then this group which I now an as my action becomes through 
the chain of circular alterity a ‘faction 1 , a ’disruptive force' 
(p.582). The Institution’s real power is founded on the. serial 
powerlessness of its common individuals. ’We saw active passivity 
as a product governed by the inertia of the oath and as the very 
condition of common activity. And in the field of the practice- 
inert we became aware of passive activity as a product of alienation.. 
One should now see the institution within the group in decline 
as the passage from one (active passivity) to the other (passive. _ y 
activity) ’ (p.583). The unity of the institutionalised group 
is the unity governed by Alterity, it is Serial Unification (p.v 
Now finally, this Group/Institution is an Authoritarian Group. 
Authority as a group relation develops in its completed shape only 
at the level of the Institution, that is, through the rebirth of _ 
Seriality within an organised enterprise (Action). Authority xinus 
its sole basis, dialectically speaking, within inertia , separation, • 
serial otherness, (p.587) The whole structure of Coercion (of . . 

Terror) that defined the group from the moment^f the Oath is nei 
interiorised in the living Action (praxis) of one third. fhe _ - 
quasi-sovereignty of each third, of the common^^^idual,^becomes 
the total sovereignty of this third (of Stalin) who re-interioris 
the multiplicity of institutional relationsvfcp make them the 
synthetic unity of a real Action (p.587). If the_Inst.itntron^|s 

the inorganic being-one of the serialised community, the Sovereign. 
’represents the dissolution and synthetic reunification of inis 
external passivity in the organic unity of regulative Ac » =-"=;> 

ie, of the action of the group now returning to the^group^as^ene 
common action of one person’ (p,587-88) , i\ll apparatuses of 

and mediation within the (organised) group find tfeeir supren .. . . . ? 

mediator in this one person (p.591). ’The institutional group, ... 
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a constituted reason, imitation of the dialectic, dialectic 
deviated by Seriality, seizes Itself in the practical unity of 
the Sovereign as constituting reason’ (p.596)* 

And yet the Institution is a Group, and the Group is Action. 

Thus -in spite of the complete effacenent of the translucidity 
of individual action, in spite of absolute sclerosis and ossification* 
in spite of the resurgence of seriality and of its powerlessness, 
in spite of the degradation of this group into a quasi-collective - 
this group, authoritarian, bureaucratised, hierarchical and totally 
centralised, is never completely assimilable to the practico-inert. 

Its meaning remains that of an Action, an active enterprise aimed 
. . ; at a certain objective£p.583). 

11. THE STATE 

It is now possible to move to a definition of terms that have so 
far remained absent - 'society', Estate', 'oppression' - and to 
return to the question of Classes. 'A Society is not a group, 
nor an ensemble of groups. Collectives form both the matrix of 
Groups and their graveyard.. fhey^'hourish groups, sustain them and 
everywhere surpass them in their indefinite multiplicity. If the 
groups are multiple, the collective is their mediation or.field of 
battle. Thus Society, approached very abstractly by dialectical n J 

experience at this stage of its development, manifests to us its 
most formal and indeterminate structure: within the material 
framework of needs, dangers, instruments and techniques, there can 
be Society only if there are, in one form or another, human 
multiplicities reunited by a container or by a soil, and only where 
these multiplicities are distributed..into Groups and Series, and 

,. Where the basic internal relation - whether one deals with Production ‘ 
(division of labour), or with Consumption (type of distribution) 

; or with defence against enemies (distribution of tasks) -is the .. , 

rotation,- of groups to S eries' (p.608). Society is thus defined 
as the specific site of~aIT the numerous relations of grouped ; ••••* 

multiplicities and serial multiplicities. As for the State and 
its specific intelligibility, ’this cannot in any case pass for 
the product or expression of the totality of individuals in 
Society, or even of th^ir majority, since this majority is without 
exception serial..Thus the conception of' a diffused, popular 
sovereignty incarnated in the sovereign (the State) is pure .i.’.'y 

mystification. There is no diffused sovereignty: the organic 
individual is sovereign in the abstract solitude of Work;, in fact, 
he is immediately alienated in the practico-inert where he learns 
the necessity of powerlossness (or powerlessness as necessity 
, at the base of his practical freedom)..At the level of the Series 
juridical and institutional power is completely denied to human 
multiplicities through the very structure of their relations of 
exteriority.' (p.609). Those ensembles within Society 'have 
neither the pow^r nor the quality to accept or to refuse the State, 
far from sovereignty passing from the Collective to the Sovereign 
it is through the Sovereign that sovereignty moves downwards ... 

to modify the Collectives without transforming their structure of 
passivity. As for the Institution and the concrete power it 
exorcises, we know that these are produced in the__Group_ when it 
becomes institutionalised, and that it is an' Actibn-Kro'coss that 
both ensures its effectiveness and imparts to a community which is 
serialising a certain type of unity. So in a. given society the .. . 
State is neither legitimate nor illegitimate: it is legitimate in 
the group since it is created in an environment of sworn faith’. 

The others, those not bound by this oath, do not challenge the 
legitimacy of the- State, but that is only because, due to their / :* 

powerlessness, 'they have no means of contesting or of establishing 

:‘ ! any kind of legitimacy. .There is therefore a sort of acceptance, 
but it is in itself ineffective since it is in each Other only 
the consciousness- of their’ comnon powerlossness. ’I obey because 
h I cannot do anything else' (“d6D9). Serial impotence ascribes 
a ‘ serial3oudo-1 ogit imuey to -th - State, to any State, whatever 
epoch of history one takes. The State is thus, in the first 
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instance, a group that reshapes itself incessantly, and the source 
of its power as well as its limit is the powerlessness of the 1 
Series ns theflight of alterity fp.610). 

•. Whersy in a givon society, there are classes, the State inserts, 
itself; in their struggles as the organ of the exploiting class 
or classes and forcibly maintains the status of the .oppressed 
classes (p„6I0). Given that any class' will be an ensemble of 
groups and series, this means that 'the formation of the State as 
permanent institution and e,s coercion exerted by one group over . 

.1 all serialities, can only be produced through a complex dialectic .'ll:' 
of~groups and series within the dominant clas s. A revolutionary 1 

organisation can be sovereign ."“But the^State" constitutes it self Vi. V'VV 
... as a mediation in the conflicts internal t‘o' the dominant class, ,:V 

so far as these conflicts threaten to weaken this class' in front ' 

: of .the dominated classes. The State incarnates and,.roaliso.s :: 'thc,:. : ... .. 'VV,V;V( 
........general interest of the dominant class beyond the antagonisms 

and conflicts of particular interests within it. That amounts a V.'-'/V 
to saying that the ruling class produces it s Stat e (that the struggles,.•. 
within the ruling class create th'e possibiTity as""well as the , : v.a 

necessity for one group to emerge to defend the general interest) V./Vv.^ 
.and that its institutional structures will be defined through the 
.given reality (that is, the mode of production and its relations)* 
ip,611). When Marx writes that it is the State that is sustained 
by bourgeois life, he is right, but only on condition that one-, VV-; ,V- 

adds that there is a circular process here and that ’the State, , ,■ V 

; . • produced and sustained by the ruling class, constitutes :itself; as .v.r 

the organ of its tightening-up and its integration. Of course, 
this integration occurs in definite circumstances and as a historical 
Totalisation, But it occurs through the State' (p,611), 

However, this is not enough, for 'the State cannot take on its 
functions if it does npt posit itself as mediator between the 
exploiting and the- oppressed classes. The State is_ a determination V .- 
,bf- the ruling class and this determination is conditioned by f he ; 'VVy 
Vblass struggle. But the State affirms itself, as profound negation: ; '• .. - 

: of the struggle of classes; its legitimacy, naturally, is something i' 1C 
it derives from itself and the series can only accept it.And yet ; 
it is necessary that they do accept it, necessary that the State 
presents itself to the dominated classes as their security. It is 
. absolutely impossible to ignore the fact that the regime of Louis.. . .V-;.■" 
XIV as much as that of Hitler.. claimed to embody the legitimate . V'f.;/; 

interests of the entire people (or of the nation). So the State 
produces itself for the benefit of the dominant class but as 
active suppression of the class struggle within the national 
1 '. totalisation. The term 'mystification 1 is quite inappropriate to ;■- 

describe this new contradiction: in a certa.in sense, yes, there 1 

is mystification and the State maintains the established order; 
it intervenes in the class struggle to shift the balance in . VV.V' 
favour of the exploiting classes. But in another sense the ^tano V ' 
'd-is really produced as something national; it takes a totalising ^ “VV'-d 

view of. the national ensemble; it sees further. than the inaxviauai ^ ^ ^ .| 

antagonists and can conceive a paternalist social.policy whicn it ^ 
then has to force on the dominant classes, in their interest, 

,V of course. Lenin said, when the relations of class forces VV ;;;:V 

to balance one . another, the State is the arbiter, But this is oruy 
possible because the State has already posited itself far it son „ 
before the class from which it emanates. ' (p.612). 


'So,, from our point of view, which is formal, and regardless pf ■ 
the concrete circumstances of its evolution in this, or that 
historical society, the State belongs to the_category 
Sovereign-Institutionalised Groups; .and if within this cat|d^ry : . v - = 
of groups we distinguish between (i) those groups Which wo v 
directly on a common inorganic object, (ii> those 

built to fight other groups; and (iii) those whose 

rsquirbs a ma^pulfilSiorL of inert* serialities, etc* it xs -<■. 

that the/; State belongs to this final subcategoiy « Born. 
certain type of Seriality (the dominant class) the _ State 
as- heterogeneous in relation to it as. in relation to the dominated 
class, for it constitutes its .force on theirnppwprlpssness. 
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^.appropriateS '-the '■'pcm&'&'jflfa&B': '(ruling classes) eve* ©lliers 
(dominated classes), interior!sing it and transforming it into??’ 
lu W + >H 12) • Finally, 'the real contradiction of the State is 
that it forms a class apparatus that pursues class objectives 
while at the very same time it posits itself for itself as the 
sovereign unity of all, thatis, in this absolute Being-Other which 
is called the »nation*' (p.613-614). 

So Sartre attempts to construct, in outline, a theory of the State 

^account Bp.th^for its.class determiriatji.on and class factions 

. One of the most striking aspects of t*Ki^^ 

theory is its critique on the notion of popular sovereignty as 
* ' e i,basis of the State. This critique proceeds hot 
on the standard argument about the class determination of the : 

State, but on the very conception of the State itself as a group 
that establishes its own legitimacy, which the serialities (of all 
olasses in society, including the dominant class) are in no position 
oather to acdc-pt or to contest. There is a kind of acceptance, 

Sartre argues, but it is the passive acceptance of powerlessness. 

Sartrethen examines the most pervasive type of action of the 
State-Group on the serialities that surround it. He calls this 
extero-conditip^i ! ng•. Here the action of the- Sovereign Group (State) 
consists in conditioning the masses through its manipulation of the 
rule of Alterity. 'Each Other has to be fascinated by a false 

of alterities (that is, the totalisation 
of the series) (p.615). Through the mediation of a controlled 
operation alterity..becomes the index of refraction of a unified 
social milieu whoso law is that each of its practical characteristics 
is produced through the determination of each Other (in alterity 
through all the Others)' (p.614). From ■ the perspective of serial 
* extero-conditioning implies the illusory conception 
of its own being-other as fusion into the totalisation of a common 
iield and the realisation of radical alterity through this illusion, 
bxtero-conditioning', the manipulation and control of serialities 
through the action of the Sovereign Group, ’pushes alterity to 
its extreme, it compels the serial individual to act like the '■ 

others so as to bo the same as them' (p.620). This specific form 
oi action on worked matter depends on serial forms of co minimi cat ion, 
the mass rnceia' and works onl$ because 'the serial individual 
is. producer from childhood on in oxteroconditioning' (p.621), 


• This conception enables us to distinguish serial forms of behaviour -v'Xv- 
I-.;Purely -passive variety and controlled serial actions. Take 
; r- ydo following' example; We have seen how a practico-inert object 
Iv (- G S» gold, the universal machine) can produce its own idea (gold 

P -X creates the idea that its accumulation is an expansion of wealth, 

.t-, ;.. the universal machine creates its own idea in the humanism of ' ;- • • : ' .r 

. skilled work). To the extent that this inert object becomes the 

Kjj'O..-'’-; common-being-outsidd-solf of a series, the idea which that object 
Cf'SQtes. p-f itself becomes as such the unity of the series.' ’It is 
in this way that Colonialism as a material System in the practico- 
ih°rt field of colonisation, of, if you like, as the common interest 
[.bjj/V-the colonisers produces its own idea in the course Of its > 

'•/'j ' development..If Colonialism defines' the oppressed masses of the • 

j ; ;x; colonies in terms of their essence (they are exploitable sub 

ij : : v': f : dpocie aetornitatis), this is because it cannot afford the least 

. j;".change in their condition without inviting destruction on itself * 
j: • V;. Colonialism defines the exploited masses as eternal’, eternally 

' exploitable, ’because it constitutes itself as the eternity of 'V 

|exploitation. To the degree that this inert sentence passed on '"V 

.-- j ■ the colonised masses becomes, in the. form of an ideology, the 

7 ® r ™ Unj -ty Of the colonisers, their relation of Alterity, it is 
the Idea as other or the Other as idea. So it remains an idea of 
istone, but its force derives from its absence everywhere (ubiquite 
Xj.."V'; : b' a absence)./Under this form of alterity it becomes Racism. The 1 

;/V Peculiar characteristic of Racism is that one is not dealing in 

V|V casej with a system of ideas which are false or malignant., 
iJl'l.•'o'-Vjj;': ; ; Rci d i sm .isin_no sense a thought. Its very formulation is impossible. 

| . ,ln^reality,’Racism is the eoiehial' interost itself lived as 

ci relation of all the colonisers of thu colony through tho 
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serial flight of alterity. IniLthis specific case, the serial unity 
of the colonisers comes to them from'the Absolute Other, who is 
the colonised, and produces a reflection of the colonised himself 
as an active group, The powerlessness of the series (of colonisers) 
constitutes itself as the magical power of the colonisodThe.d 
racist idea as an idea that cannot even put into thought’ and as 
categorical imperative may serve as an example typical of the 
Serial Idea as a behaviour governed in alterity, urgently realising 
the practico-inert unity of its ensemble and expressing this unity 
as a basic negation, ie, as powerlessness founded on separation' 
(p»344-47). - Thus Colonial Racism is a serial ideology. It is always 
the attitude of 'others’. On "the other hand, this inert and passive 
seriality cannot by itself account for the active anti-Semitism 
of the German petty-bourgeoisie in the 1920s. Ifin the colonies 
the living praxis of oppression is displaced to the armed forces 
of the State - wo shall come to this - in Germany the oppression 
of Jews is diffused throughout a section of the population itself. 

Here Racism is the product of a systematic, arxteroconditioning 
■action of groups (eg, of the volkisch action groups) on series. 

This action is defined by reflexivity; the group creates racism in 
the series (the serialised petty-bourgeois masses of town and 
countryside) as something concretely visible, by directly or 
indirectly producing within the series practical signs of its 
hostility to Jews (p.622). The hatred of Jews is a hatred in each 
individual as a hatred felt by others. 'But totalising propaganda 
constitutes this hatred in exteroconditioning 1 . Alterity becomes 
the object of a 'ceremrihy'. ’The arrest or execution of a Jew 
•IP* "fcke government's orders passively realises in.the masses this 
ceremony of alterity. Each act of violence becomes irreversible, 
not only because it implies a suppression of human lives, but ‘ 
because it makes each individual an exteroconditioned criminal, 
that is, one who accepts the crime of the leaders as something 
he has committed elsewhere, as an other (p.622). The transcendant 
action of the group can then always reconvert this acceptance 
into pogroms, into the 'passive activity of controlled serialities' 
(p,623). This conscious control and manipulation of seriality 
and the induction of actions through such control is basically 
what differentiates the racism of the colonisers as a serial 
ideology, from the racism of ihe German petty-bourgeois masses 
as a serial mass movement. In serial mass movements organised 
br instit utional groups induce from the serialised masses •. 

'organic actions while preserving their unorganised status' (p.623). 

12. The Working-Class As Praxis and Inertia, or as the Movement 
of their Mediation. 

Tliu status of Seriality defines classes in their dimension of 
being, that is, as Collectives. The action of groups on/series 
is thus only a specif!cation of the relation between classes,eg, 
between the organised or institutional groups of the ruling class 
and the unorganised, serialised masses of the dominated classes. 

Now this 'serial and practico-inert status', which is the class 
in its being, 'would not result in class struggle if each class 
did not contain the permanent possibility of dissolving seriality' 

... (p,644). If. seriality defines the field of the practico-inert, 
the historical production of groups determines a field of action 
of a new typo which we can call the 'common field' (p.643)» 

Extoroconditidling as a type of action of groups on series occurs 
within this common field, which is the field of the class struggle. 

Let us return to the working class and try to recapture its reality 
at a more concrete level of integration. The question can now be 
posed as follows i what is the working class within the 'common 
field' determined as the spaca of interactions between groups and 
series and among groups? At any given historical moment, the 
working class is ' at the very some time a group with an institutional¬ 
ised organisation, a "group in fusion or under oath, and inert 
seriality..’ (p.647)• Or again, 'the class manifests itself . 
simultaneously as institutional apparatus,as serial or orggm.sea 
ensemble of direct action groups and as collective with its status 
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defined in the practic 0 -inert field (through; its relations of 
product ion with other classed),.. And these three simultaneous 
statuses are produced in a practical and dialectical relationship : 
through a process that is itself conditioned by the entirety of ,! 
the historical conjuncture* (p.649)» In short, the working class : 
(indeed y any class) is always defined by variable statuses and 
is irreducibleto any one of these. It is the permanent temptation 
of a certain type of Marxist history to carry through precisely r 
a reduction of this sort. ’The determinations of our language 
invariably present the class to us in a simplistic manner either 
as permanently united against capital or as temporarily demobilised 1 
(p.649) . But, if we are to have a concrete, ie, dialectically 
concrete, picture of the working class, or of any other class, . 
then we have to say, ’the working class is neither pure combativity, 
nor pure passivity and dispersion, nor pure institutional apparatus. 

It is a. complex and dynamic relation of all these practical forms 
each of which recapitulates the whole class and whose true relation 
is totalisation as a movement provoked by each form in the others 
and returning to each form through the others’ (p.652). In particular 
this implies that class action never completely transcends or 
suspends class seriality. ’We know that seriality persists, perpetually 
eroded by the action groups that form at-various levels in pursuit 
of different objectives’ (p.644). 'J 

With this qualification, and within the threefold dialectical schema 
outlined (rudimentary group, institutional group, seriality) it is 
possible to define the Trade Unions specifically as typical 1 

expressions of those organised class groups that become institutional 
and sovereign within the class (p.644)* As sovereign-institutional 
groups produced by the class itself, this sovereignty is the 
sovereignty of the working-class itself, but only as ’the abstract 
skeleton of the united class', that is, it is the sovereignty of 
the class when the class itself is complete seriality (p.647).So 
’the Trade Union is the working class itself, objectified, 
exteriorised, institutionalised,sometimes bureaucratised, but 1’ 

unrecognisable in its own eyes and realising itself as & pure, 
practical schema of unification. The Trade Union is the sovereignty 
of this class but torn away from it and producing itself elsewhere, 
in the pure milieu of a common action® (p.646-47). Through its 
very permanence the Trade Union represents practically the 
possibility of group-action for a class in seriality. 'This means . 
that the work of the institutionalised third persons (trade union -g'f 
fulltimers) who form this apparatus is to preserve this possib le 
unification as sovereignty and to create the local conditions, 
wherevrr possible, that allow such unification' (p.651). The 
fulltimer of a union is only ’the sovereign and abstract invitation 
to unity’ (p.646), for the union is only the ’abstract skeleton 5 , 
or pure schema, of the united class. 

On the other hand, in contrast to this*i the class group in fusion 
(the factory committee, the workers* council, etc) ’is the class 
itself in its suffering but above all the class in struggle . In 
it the suffering class transcends itself into a class unifying 
in_struggle' (p.653).• When the workers of an area, or of a town, 
unite in a common decision in periods of intensified struggle, 
the class, really exists as practical totalisation. Now the appear¬ 
ance of such rudimentary (non-institutional) groups immediately 
results in bracketing the sovereignty of the Tra.de Unions, without 
over reabsorbing them - and this is true even when such groups 
(totalisations) are ’formed’ through the work done by trade-union : ;t .'. 
fulltimers and even when they define their objectives in accordance 
With the line of the central (institutional) apparatus. The 
class group in fusion never reabsorbs the Trade Union (p.647), 
but it is this concrete group which through its very totalisation 
becomes the concrete sovereignty of the working-class, it is this 
group which exercises "this sovereignty. Through it the concrete 
circuitstances of the struggle, the relation of forces, etc, are 
.defined rigorously, and define the Situation itself (as a relation 
of opposed sovereign groups incarnating antagonistic classes and 
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as a relation of these groups - State vs. councils - to their 
surrounding serialities) (p. 648 ). The real effectiveness of 
these groups depends on the totalising action which they exert' 
on the surrounding seriality. (p. 648 ). When the groups themselves 
become serialised as groups (through the nature of their objectives, 
each determines the other as other), the Union Apparatus reassumes 
its importance and its coordinating and organising action tends to 
transform the isolated groups into organised sub-groups (of itself) 
(p.648). But in this situation that apparatus always remains 
- an other-group and not internal sovereignty. In fact, in all such 
periodsof struggle (of active totalisation into rudimentary groups) 
when.the abstract sovereignty of the class in the form of its 
institutional apparatus (the unions) collides with the concrete 
! sovereignty of the class as the action groups, 'a contradiction 
immediately results between the class as institutionalised and 
partly serialised sovereignty and the class as a living struggle- 
group that ..creates through its agitation free fraternal sovereignty 
From the perspective of the institutional group, this struggle 
group will appear as a particular determination of the class 
(hence as limitation and finitude) to be governed by the sovereignty 
of the institution as a function of the general interests of the 
cla.ss itself (p.655)• ■ ■■ 

Viewed historically, that is, as a living entity, a class can then 
be defined as the circularity of a movement of mediation between 
its multiple statuses o± practical forms. Each practical form 
(type of group, and series) i3 the mediation and totalising 
significance tbf the other forms, so that the 'unity 1 of a class 
(conceived no longer ina merely ontological dimension, but now 
as something that lives on the historical surface of society) 
comes to exist at all levels 'in the mediation itself. And this 
cirfiularity of mediation is translateable both as circular 
simultaneity and as cyclical movement 1 (p.736). The dialectical 
intelligibility of history reaches its maximum degree of internal 
complication and concreteness (combination of all earlier 

determinations) when this picture of the unity of a class as;".', 
a movement of mediation between its statuses is reinserted into 
the common field and grasped in terms of the reciprocal totalisations 
Of all classes in struggle. (Such a history has yet to be written.) 

13. Oppression as Praxis (Action). 

'The prrctico-inert can be studied as a pro cess 1 Sartre writes, 

'but this process, because it is already passive action, completely 
presupposes praxis (as a relation with the material field of 
action and with Others), which it reabsorbs -arid transforms into 
the object' (p.671). ’If the mode of production is in human history 
the infrastructure of every society, it is because Work - as a 
free concrete operation tha.t becomes alienated is the infra¬ 
structure of the practico-inert (and of the mode of production) 
not simply in the sense of a diachronic totpl.isc.tion (ie» this 
machine. ..is itself the product of labour) but synchronically, 
because all the contradictions cf the practico-inert, in particular 
of the economic process, ore necessarily constituted through the 
perpetual re-alienation of the worker in hiswwrk .(p.67l)» 

There is another way of saving this. If the Class Struggle were 
merely a practic6-inert structure,then the human order, the 
specifically human reality that emerges within nature, would be 
.rigorously comparable to the molecular order, and Positivism 
would have, to replace the Dialectic as the rationality of History. 
Take the example of French colonialism.in Algeria. Here the 
proletarianisation and dissolution of the ancient rural communities 
created a vast reservoir of labour-power which was offered for 
sale to the colonial landowners. Here one night try to argue 
that ’the molecular constitution of the masses which formed the 
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materials, inorganic and necessary condition of tiie process', of 
the practico-inert functioning, ’of over-exploitation, was given 
as an inert consequence of a rigorous determinism’ (p.679)» that 
the starvation wages paid to the wage-workers of Algeria was 
established by forces beyond the control of either of the two 
basic classes. 'In reality, this inertia, inorganic as it was, 
is created every minute of every hour through the petrified violence 
contained in the institutional presence of the Army. The internal 
consequences of this induced powerlessness of the masses (poverty, 

• sickness, competition for work, rates of birth, etc), even if 
defined in seriality and determinations of the practico-inert 
field, were, taken as a whole, a governed process’ (p.679). This 
means that the primordial violence of the conquest, of the 
enforced destruction of existing communities, ’is -reabsorbed 
in the inert violence of this institution’. ’To the very degree 
that the institutional presence of a metropolitan Army is an 
action that provokes inorganic inertia among the masses, the 

,l . -• colonised himself sees in this inertia both his own destiny and 

a praxis (action) of oppression by the enemy. Even when this 
individual interiorises his destiny in feelings of submissiveness., 
he does not for one momeiit cease to resent this very condition, 
this very status of Being, as a ruthless and unforgivable violence 
inflicted on him by his enemy of stone..In his day-to-day life ■ Ay 
and actions this exploited man testifies to oppression through his 
very behaviour, exposes oppression not as an alienation but as . 
pure and simple coercion exercised by some men over other men(p»679)* 
Not only is this prnotico-inert process that one calls the 
’colonial system’ the product of past Actions - initiated by 
organised groups of capitalists and politicians in France - 
but the system has to be kept alive day after day through the * 

institutional praxis of Armed Oppression, once the primordial V 

Action has been dialectically surpassed in its inertia, y 
The murder and rape, the despoliationaand torture of harijan 
workers is likewise a praxis of oppression that inceecantly f 

reanimates the ‘objective’ (practico-inert) process of over¬ 
exploitation. Here too violence is aimed at_suppressing the 
organisation of the masses * that is, preserving their ’molecular 
constitution* as the material condition of over-exploitation. 

But here, apart from and beyond its mediation through the 
petrified violence of institutional presences - subgroups of _ ;y 

the State - Oppression is the (common) Action of the basic type oi , 
organised groups within the landowing class. And because of this 
because the praxis (Action) of Oppression must constantly re¬ 
animate the process (system) of exploitation, and because a 
class can only act t hrough t he groups which it creates, or 
inherits'as structured ensemble’s, these organ-ised groups - 
the castes or subcastes - preserve their vitality, that is, 
they arc unsurpassable as long as the class of landowners, 
representatives of the most parasitic forms of capital, have 
been unsurpassed. The landowning caste is the landowning class 
itself s but in the specific status of a practical totalisation 
’(the class as an organised group). Without the castes the class 
of landowners would collapse into pure being, the inert status 
of a collective incapable of acting, atld therefore of oppressing. 

(it can be shown elsewhere how in the machine this parasitic 
class sees both its short-tern interest and its longterm destiny.} 

In short, the economic and social ’phenomena' studied by a .,.y ; 

positivist history (the movement of demography, the economic 
conjunctures ) ’have no intelligibility except in relation to 
a practico-inert process'. ’B ut this itself remains unintelligible y 
if we do not begin by seeing in it the product of a human work 
that has forged it and that never ceases to control it 

OvQr-Gxploitatipn as a practico-inert process ’is nothing else 

but oppression as a historical action that' .-realises: it suit, . 
determines itself and controls itself in the milieu of passive 
activity’ (p.684). . yyyy i.i-j- . . .. .y. 

History, to be intelligible, must be Dialectical. A purely 
positivist history is incapable of comprehending any process, 

' m y •• '••• 
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for the moment of freedom,of Work, of Action is then absorbed 
completely in the practico-inert (in ’systems’, 'laws bf motion', 
’modes of production’, etc, etc) md Class Struggle loses all 
meaning. Dialectical reason surpasses positivism in reabsorbing 
the inert, the World that nan has created to create him, into 
Action, into man himself, as its active source, its truth, its 
sole animating reality and unsurpassable limit. Dialectical reason 
affirms the inseparability of 'exploitation’ and »opp ression', 
of the practico-inert and conscious praxis. And this, finally, 
is what the State itself means. The State is this institutional 
praxis—process, but praxis nonetheless, of oppression by one class, 
internally serialised and only partially grouped, over another. 

All objectivism is in the final analysis false, because it sees 
in exploitation a passive result, whereas this result is_incomprehen¬ 
sible c unless it is also the project, the conscious activity, of 
exploit-ing (p.687). The capitalist, it is true, is a personification 
of capital. But without the capitalist there would be no capital. 

This circularity is ultimately what defines the very framework of 
our history, of human history as we know it. And it is this 
circularity, between praxis and inertia, human action ana human 
things, the individual and worked matter, in short, between man 
who makes history and the history which makes him, that finally 
shows us that this history, which is ours and which is the only one 
that we know, is something permeated by the finituae of the non- 
dialectical, something abortive and incomplete, and thus not really 
history at all, not really the pure dialectic of that lecturer, 
but something prior to a real history, which - we shall have 
to call 'prehistory 1 . 
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Report 5 Agri cultural Workers Meet in Punjab B. J.(Delhi) 


The 18th session of the Punjab Shet Masdoor Sabha (Punjab 
Agricultural Workers Association.) was held on 23»24 and 25 October, 
1977 at Mukatsar (Paridkot district). 625 delegates from various 
districts, who were elected by one lakh twenty five thousand: 
members of the Sabha participated in this meet. There were about 
20 women delegates. 

As per the 1971 Census there were around 0.8 million workers 
who reported themselves as 'agricultural labourers'. They formed _ 
around 32 .il/. of the total workers in agriculture and aroum 20.20/* 
of- all workers. The- following'table, included in the annual, repprt 
presented.by the secretary of the organisation; gives an idea ox 
the organised strength mf agricultural wage-workers in Punjab?, 


District 


Members Recruited 
.76/3 75/6 


No.of Villages 
75/6 76/7 


Village Committees 
75/6 76/7 


1. Paridlcot 

2. Amritsar 

3. Feroaepur 

4. Bhatinda 

5. Jullundur • 

6. Hoshiarpur 
.''7. Gurdaspur 

8. Sangrur 
■' 9. Patiala 

10. Roopnagar 

11. Ludhiana 


31,935 

. 26,603’ 

231 

251- 

172 

16,000 

19,131 

251 

151 

198 

13,500 

14,567 

151 


48 

15,200 

16,100 

125 

- 

, 125 

11,015 

9,000 

135 

152 

52 

6,500 

7,000 

121 > 

98 

61 

2016 

8,449 

105 

- h 

75 

6 ,100. 

8,033 

95 

65 

• 47 

5,250 

7,000 

112 

86 

■■■■■■ 75 

4,735 

6,008 

98 

60 

56 

10,000 

7,233 

123 

127 

97 


189 

82 


40 , 
54 •• 

• 

50'',-/ 

97 • 


In the coming year the Sabha aims to increase its membership 
to .2 lakhs. -V; : , /■ 

With the defeat' of the Congrc-ss, and with Janata coining to 
power at the centre, significant attempts have been.made by the-- ...... . 

CPI, the Congress and to a limited extent by the CP(M) to focus, 
national politics on the question of atrocities on harijans. As 
the PKIilS is the mass front of the CPI, the question oi suppression 
of harijans (Nakabandis - social boycotts) formed the- central thmmc 
of the deliberations. According to these parties, no doubt there 
were atrocities during the regime of Congress as well, but the ; 
landed sections had not at that time, prior to Janata*s coming 
to power, acquired the absolute freedom they have touay . y. A kirn 
of "'Protective Urabrolla' (though with a lot of holes in. it) had 
boeh provided by Congress to its electoral mass-base. With the. ; : 

formation of the Akali-Janata Government, the ^ 3 harijans jv.-;/;--; 
(the majority of them agricultural workers) feel that they have : ? 

been rendered completely defenceless. Just after the elections 
the rich landowners cried'with contempt and sarcasm: 'Your-, mot nor 

has died! \ 

Before we ooint out the specific nature of this _' protect-.-- :j - 
ive umbrella*, it should be mad. clear that os far as Punjab is 
concerned this meeting showed'that the dcmai rd io r highpy ; ^£&e ^ . 

lies' at the heart of these con flicts- Por the younger generc.tion 
b 1 ity is i'as¥~D 0 coming a J&Xt.Pt 

Though there has been some increase in. rural wages 

the hgreen revolution', continuous price increases have: = 
even these small gains. Some important oases of struggle fo. higher 
wages' -in various districts of Punjab are 1 istbcl be.loves .. -. 
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District 


Ho sh far pur 


Villages 


Wage-Increase 


Comment 


Ro opnagar 
Amritsar 

Patiala, 

Sangrur 

Ludhiana 

Jullundur 

Paridkot 


Nadalon, Rs.6 to Rs.7.25 nakabandi over wage-increas: 
Bakapur, Rs.5 to Rs„6+food 330 and police intervention 

2s.4 to Rs.5 n akaban di for 9 days 

3 villages demand for higher wages nakaband i 


nakabandi for 9 days 


Dhotian,Tur attempted wage-cut 
from Rs.4 to Rs. -3 


nakabandi 


4 villages Rs.5.50 to Rs.6 nakabandi in 12 more villag- 
Shekhan Rs.5 to Rs.7 nakabandi in 10 more villag 

BanS ° unsuccessful' 


Mauli, 

Maheli 


Rs.6 to Rs.8+food strike- of' wage-workers 

and nnfaabandi 

attempted wage-cut by nakabandi 


12 villages at some villages nakabandi in 10 village. 


wages crossed Rs.10 


During nakabandis the harijan bastis are treated like 
’besieged fortresses’. No one in the bastis is allowed to go to the; 
neighbouring fields for lavatory. In all the districts harijans 
carried on various forms of agitation, such as picketing, strikes!,. 
and demonstrations, to put forward their demands and protest against 
Social oppression. 

In the open discussion on the second day delegates from 
Ludhiana district refused to accept the view put forward by the 
secretary in the annual report, that under the Emergency it was 
difficult to attack the government and conduct militant mass 
movements. They argued that a Communist Party cannot expect favourable 
conditions for struggle from the very government which is the 
target of those struggles.. In fact, the real test of a. Communist 
Party is precisely its ability to carry on militant mass movements 
during a critical period. They also argued that forms of struggle 
such as picketing and demonstrations in front of police stations 
arid tehsil authorities are no longer adequate as a means of defence 
against the many types of onslaughts launched on them during 
nnkabandis. They proposed.that Defence Squads of harijans should 
be created everywhere by the PKXIS.; This would make it possible to 
intervene whenever attacks are launched, or threats made, by the 
rich landowners. The leadership agreed to think over the question, 
but argued simultaneously that many other problems were bound to 
arise if such Squads were- created. Moreover, the leader s argued, 
a decision to establish Squads would compel the party to intervene 
in the rural conflicts on a .different terrain. Incidentally, 
Incidentally, Ludhiana not only gave a lead in the 'green revolution’ 
but it is also today one of the two industrial towns of the province 
where: a modern factory proletariat is becoming concentrated. 


bg In the villages of Punjab today, the struggle for power 

within the landowning classes, among the various landed groups 
is manifest mainly in the Panchayat elections in which the hard.jan 
popula.tion plays a crucie.l role. The fixing of wages on a seasonal 
basis or a crop basis, the plots to be given to the harijans for 
houses, fines imposed, etc, are ultimately decided by the Panchayat 
after mobilising village opinion. The various groups of landed 
elites contesting for power are linked up with the upper hierarchy 
of the various political parties, basically to represent their : 
own interests - commitment to ideology plays an extremely in¬ 
significant role. The degree to which a. lbsal boss can ensure 
control or influence over the local administre.tion depends on the 
closeness of his links within the political hierarchy. These 
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*linkages’ and the degree of support to a given local contact 
by the se ’linkages ' is in turn determined by - tile amount Of electoral 
mass support this nan can mobilise for his political supporters 
The ficE landowners tend to mobilise harijan votes through pure 
;r' ; " bribery - the offer of plots for houses, land pumps in bastis, 

■ street lighting, protection from police in minor offences and in 

some cases, straightfoward gifts of wheat or- cash. 

It is only since the split in the Communist Party in 1964 
- that the CPI has turned its attention to the building of an v f' ' a 

electoral base among the harijans, the landless proletariat,: Even . 
today, in the Punjab, the CP(M) has almost no influence in the 
rural 1 proletariat. As with the CPI and Congress, the politically 
dominant elements of this party, in the countryside,, come from 
the smallholding peasantry and layers of the rich peasantry. . 

Apart from the common base which they share, there- is a certain 
.•''''overlapping of some local contacts of the CPI and the Congress 
in the villages. These overlapping contacts play a crucial foie 
in seeking collaboration to secure the support of harijans in 
order to maintain their hold in the local institutions. In the 
clash of interests between agricultural workers and their exploiters 
v ;■ these non have acted so far both as buffer arid as mediators. They 

attempt to pacify conflicts through compromise, and in this way 
to contain the tensions and gain electoral, support in local as 
well as assembly and national elections. 

. .. But since Janata's coning to power, the Congress no longer 

commands those power channels and is therefore ho longer capable 
of bestowijjg 'concessions' of one- type or another on the harijans, 

. dT-he. right-wing opposition to such 'privileges' being' conceded 

' V to harijans projected the Congress party in the image of c 

*:' 'benefactor' of harijans. If the harijans wanted these concessions 

... • to continue and to be increased„ they would have to support the. . 

Congress, they were told. This was at least the implicit undorstand- 
. ing. However ineffectively, the Congress did attempt to reduce 

tho day to day sufferings of the harijan masses, while the left 
promised heaven, but only in the future. With the defeat of 
Congress, tho Punjab harijans felt they had been loft in mid¬ 
stream, with nothing to rely .on except their own_ strength. The ; 

,y- landowners who form tho village base of the ileal is and who have '. 

i'v so far remained out of the local power institutions, because of 

harijan support to their political opponents, are today out to 
'teach them a lesson'. They must 'discipline' the harijans_before 
-the latter are compelled to accept the 'new links* as mediators. 

The confidence and the illusions that Congress could create 
among the .'harijans, because of its own history and the role of • : : 

Gandhism, has boon shattered. It will be very long and perhaps 
never beforcthe Janata can build a similar tradition of 'trust', . y 
and succeed in assuring the village proletariat that Janata 
needs them as much as the Congress did. P 

i For the moment - today - the straitjacket into which the ' 

class struggle was forcibly pushed in rural Punjab, as a means 
by which parliamentary support could be mobilised, has.collapsed. 
Before this struggle can become a source of parliamentary support 
again, a new one will have to be constructed. On the one hand, 
this crisis of faith in tho bourgeois parties has already started 
a process of introspection among the harijans, while on the other 
hand they fee.1 the need to turn to the existing left parties._ 

■'V Xn filling this vacuum, the CPI, in Punjab, is the natural heir 

to tile harijan electoral mass-base previously with Congress. 

i n this hour of crisis (rapid loss of Congress hegemony in the y 
' ' Punjab countrysieto}, when the conflict between the exploiting and 

the exp loited is no longer muffled and has now come out xnro the 
open, the CPI is trying to assure the harijans that it is the 
only political party left which can defend their mterests. ?;••<, py 
It is this tearing clown of the camouflage that the CPI now sees 
as increasing atrocities. ■ ' f.- 
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As the CPI steps in to organise the agricultural workers 
on their manifold demands, higher wages the central one of 
these, its own organisational framework has started to feel, 
the stresses and strains of this slow; shift in the mass basis. 
The local .secretary or the influential CPI man in the village 
who used to provide funds for conferences and elections, or 
provide his tractor to carry local demonstrators to the nearby 
town for rallies, is increasingly feeling isolated among-his 
kinsmen and men of his class. In the local CPI Committee, 
when the representatives of the wage-workers emphasise the 
question of higher wages or of the intense exploitation of 
agricultural workers, he is reluctant to take a clearcut stand, 

. for now he stands deserted by his Congress cousins through, v 
whom he had links in the State apparatus which enabled this 
■block to play the role of mediator and to mobilise the electoral 
support base. After the elections, this role of mediation can 
only be played by a CBT ‘link* of the sort described earlier, 
for the CPM stands closer to the Akalis (having secured 8 
seats with their help). Without these mediations and the whole 
network, the vote in the elections will be a class vote that 
will put an end to the power-sharing game in parliament and 
legislative assembles. Representatives in those institutions 
would then have to act in a manner that would strengthen the 
organisation and independence of the class. Any party receiving 
the votes of this class.would be compelled sooner or later 
;t6 evolve a strategy to overthrow the prevailing system. Prom 
this, one point becomes clear- participation in parliament 
is in itself neither useful nnr harmful - the decisive thing 
■j. ! here id'the nature of-the electoral support base and the way j; • ; 
it is organised and mobilised. 

The gradual • shift in the mass base is giving rise to a- 
dilemma which is bound to sharpen in 'the future and to 
- precipitate conflicts between tendencies within the party 

itself ./Given the parliamentary orientation and framework of 
the CPI, it will be interesting to see what tactics it evolves • 
in confronting this dilemma. 

(Jan.1978) 
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THE HEW HCBKIKS. CUSS. AN U NKVi .*1<KS OT S TOOGO tEP^miB^ 

A T'lVPLX 

The article » if su fo/^f"S It the 

struggl.es in Sune^.XSiS a>S important factual mistakes. As 

g£ iiL^po^ou? ^fthodological mistakes made by com- 
-rade A.' 

-TfLSSSIsf, wsas s 

militants to rethink ana evo^vw , nmi + t ees or factory commi- 
self-defence. The f ^ a ^,^ us ^lopment?i This is.not 
-ttees express such a Sp tan ;med sbon taneously i.©■* 
true 4 These committees were G ° lt j he Sarv Shramik 
without the ^intervention some advanced workers 

Sanghatna activists in a discuss bureaucracy emerges in 

first put forward an analysis oi u y ethods of work and 
Sac working class _ organisation and g ^ countQr bureaucracy, 
forms of organisation that can e^ne. enthusiastically . 

The proposal of forn ^|_5_ 5hi s proposal was then discussed 
nicked up by these workers. in i. s Pliente d. It is true that 

amongst other workers and was then *rnp~ • tivists ve re doing 
^ putting forward this proposal ge SS-ac tivists^ Qf ^ 

nothing but giving espgJJ 8 ^ss csmstaito instincts of the 
worker's struggle «nd t this moment of self- 

mediation^the^ intervention p? & communist in this process. 

: Com; A tends.to 

the workers ir Pme, and the ipp . Gon> A< talks about, 

Pune. I&us reining to the organisation in the later ?* 

“The generalisation of “^tornQi committees were not at all 
period. M But toe fact is that frc-i comi gsg ig in the 

generalised except ^^Jeporting the 19th August strike when 
leadership. Com. A is ^reporuub general strike and 

he says, *This prepared toe.bu- a31 toddle class organisa- 
encompassing not hhat'not a single white collar 

-tion around Pune. « Tne/ac-b xs ‘tnai unsCientific cpW on S ence 

workers prganisation (Com. A u^s a call for a strike 

^ . noiere in the pic tore. 

It is not true that there was “ g®? 1 *luch^itorature 
demand for H^ist.literature,^huU t if soae Marxist' 

would be of tremendous help. Buh itworkers wore asking 
literature has ^Ifsale of the weekly paper run 

for nore of such liter ^ « been on th£ increase. Its sale has 

by the CPI (HO ootivist 3 Jasbcen on^ has b0en gystonatioolly 

increased because a ^ell organis d gr becws0 of. its firey 

■■■ 

: A nooting of 

August to decide the fur toe r actiun^a Ration the proposal 

of 19th August. Con. Assays. In to those of toe 
of toe worker militant was in aiap h ^ p either fails to under- 
communist parries leadership.^ ro ie of the communists 

. stobd it VK&ts&gS* 0 L n ?fi® Vie SSS was with the worker 
working Hi 886 in ^^^fSI'usull legalistic methods, 
militants in opposition.to to- usu^j. x 6 

'•P.T.o. 
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Referring to the enhanced, self activity if , the workers in 
Pune area Corn * says, " The development of these initiatives 
on the part of the workers has not been given any attention by 
the political earties. u Here again he fails to mention the role 
of the SSS. The SSS has actively encouraged the self activity of the 
Workers. This is evident from the fact that the X committees were 
formed almost exclusively in factories in which SSS was in leadcr- 
- ship,s The Kangar Sahayak Sanities were formed almost exclusively 
in area in which the SSS was predominantly in leadership. This is 
not to suggest that these forms of organisation and methods of 
struggles were a creation of SSS activists, but that the SSS. 
was instrumental in crystallsing the new mood of the workers. 


Con. A 1 s account is defective, r-x one more way. He merely 
says that X-committees are fundaxu-ttally different from the 
‘trade union managing connituees, 1 ^ ho does not tell the readers 
as to whht makes the Hangar S-ahayak. Saniti different from the usual 
united front gpf different trade iuiapatES unions. He does not provide f 
any information about these organisations, on the basis of which a 
reader can draw his conclusions on the exact nature of these forms 
of organisations; their potentiality as well as their limitations 
as of to-day. " .. ' 


METHODOLOGICAL MISTAKES % . . 

VJlxy does Com. A makes the above-men doned impor tant mistakes 
relating to facts? Because he has oertajn. conceptions of the 
working class movement and wants some how to tailor the reality 
into his scheme even if it nesns doing violence to facts. He has » - 

Bead in his books that in certain periods the working class . 
spontaneously (i.e. without the assistance of the communists) itaav 
throws up hew forms of organisations. This he takes up,as a dogma, 
and not as a starting view point of theoretical inquiry into a 
concrete situation. His dogmatic scheme makes it- necessary for him 
to exaggerate the level of development of class struggle in Pune, 
and to denigrate the role of the communist intervention,:! : 

He "ve rifle s'" his theory in his analysis by disregarding the 
dominent facts. The real question is what are the spcntneous o- 
objective tendencies in the working class movement, and what 
should be the nature of intervention of the communists in 
relation to the various aspects of the working class movement. 

The Trade Union movement is an inpc ?tans aspect of the working 
class movement. Bureaucracy in th:: i.U.s is an important obstacal 
to the development of the working ■ ' ass movement in_ India. Under 
such conditions how should the communist intervene in the T.U. 
movement,? . 

It may be argued that because of the enhanced self activity of 
the working class, the working class will sweep away the _ 

■ bureaucracy and •:bollsh the'bureaucratic methods of functioning* 

In that case communist intervention in Th is not necessary, 

But that this is more contemplative wishful- thinking is amply 
shown even in Pune area, where workers have shown higher level of 
consciousness as compared to the other areas. Cne of the lessons 
of the recent upsurge in the W.C. movement in Pine is that the 
communist must intervene in .the TU. s movements; help the W.G. to., 
cry stall se democratic forms of-organisations and methods of work 
in order to throw away the yoke of bureaucracy. Even in case of & 
Hangar Sahayak Sanities which are a product of the stridings 
of the advanced - layers of the W.C. for broader unity, the 
hKraaaitatie bureaucratic nature of other trade union 
organisations have become, an obstacle in the way of these. 
v;'-'.: sanities getting.‘generalised. m 

p.t.o, /V- 

- ^• V 197 •■’■(\ * m 
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Revolutionary communist must intervene to enhance this 
process of solidarity. (It must he pointed out that though 
these area committees have revolutionary potential in the sense 
yhat they can become nenhtres of working class power, at the 
moment they arc still within the bounds of T¥ movement.) 

Lastly a word about Con. E*s econooistic conception oi 
history. How does he explain the heightened self activity of 
thw working class in Pune ?”The intensification of labour in 
engineering and other industries proceeds through fusing the 
workers with inhuman machines, controlling the expenditure 
of labour tine through time and motion studies, cur toiling 
free movement in factories, etc. The pressure for intensification ;; 
is far greater since it occurs in technological conditions which 
are more backward than average international one. These circumstances 
account for the nature of recent struggles.” (P12) The ” new 
industrial structure” and intensification of labour process forms 
only a backdrop cf the recent struggles in Pune. The specificity 
of the recent struggle, the enhanced self activity, heightened 
class consciousness of the workers cannot be explained on this 

basis. _ . 

It can only explain the militancy of**be workers in Pune. But 

militancy has been a feature of the working class struggle right 
from the late sixties, since intensification of labour process 
necessiated by competitions with international Capital has been 
there for last ten years. What explains the nature of the recent 
struggles is the history of class struggle in Pune. The workers 
in Pune ha*e seen the consequences of defending upon leaders 
for the fulfilment of their demands. They blindly followed one 
leader after another, byt in vain.. The emergency taught them many 
lessons. The methods of work had to change, the workers had to 
take more initiatives, had to reflect upon their organisations 
and struggles. Coupled with this was the change in the SSS.' 

Unlike other TU, s in Pune, the Pune unit of SSS v@nt throug. 
a process of rethinking and some conscious changes were made 
in themnethods of work. All these factors explain the advance ma e 

by the working class in Pune. 

To directly derive the nature of the recent struggle from 

the «new " industrial structure” and intensification of labour 

process betrays an economistic e xception of history. 

B£ SBRESS. 
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She Indian Working Glass: Western India. 

(1) Report.of- the Commissioners on the Condition of Operatives 
in the Bombay factories...(Bombay, Govt.Central Press 1875) 

(2) Report of the Indian Factory Commission, appointed Sept.1890 

(Calcutta 1890) 

(3) Factory labour Commission,1908, 2 Vols (Simla 1908) 

(4) Industrial Disputes Committee, Mindies of Evidence (Bombay 1921) 

(5) Industrial Disputes Committee, Report (Bombay 1922) 

( 6 ) Govt, of Bombay, Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 

1928-29? Vol.l, Report (Bombay 1929) 

(7) Royal Commission on Indian Labour, Vol.l, Pert 1, Bombay 

Presidency - Written Evidence, Part 2, Bombay Presidency - 

Oral Evidence (1931) 

( 8 ) A,R,Burnett Hurst, Labour and Housing in Bombay (London 1920) 

(9) M.D.Morris, Emergence of an Industrial Labour-Force in Indias 

A Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills 1854-1947 (California 1965) 

(10) Home Department, Special Branch, Files (in the Maharashtra 

State Archives) on the strikes of the twenties and thirties 

(11) Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report (Delhi 1946) 

(12) Ministry of Labour, Report relating to enquiries whether 

AITUC or INTUC is the most representative organisation of 
organised workers in India (Simla 1948) 

(13) K.Desai, 'Discipline among working classes in India', 

Labour Gazette 37 (5) 

(14) A.Ghosh, 'Trade unionism in small industries' AICC Economic 

Review 1958 . 

(15) 'Structure of Trade Union organisation', Economic Weekly 17(3) 

1965 

(16) 'Treble union democracy: Indian textiles *, Western Political 

Quarterly 11(3) 1958 (on Sholapur) 

(17) Kulksrni, 'Textile trade unionism in Bombay % Indian Journal 

of Social Work 7 (3) 1946 

(18) M.D.Morris, 'labour discipline, trade unions and the State 

ip India', Journal of Political Economy 63. 1955 • ■ 

(19) S.M 'Pandey, 'Indian labour movement - growth and character', 

Indian Journal of Labour Economics 9 (1), 1966 

(20) M.K.Pandhe. Labour Organisations in Sholapur (unpublished 

Ph.D, Bombay University,1960) ... 

(21) R.Newman, Workers' Organisations in the Bombay Textile 

Mills (unpublished Ph.D, Sussex University, 1970) 

(22) A.V.Rao, Indian Trade Unions - . (Honolulu 1967) 

(23) V.R.K.Tilak, 'Trade union movement in Indian railways: 

a survey', Indian Journal of Labour Economics 5 (1),1962 

(24) F.Munson,A.Nanda, 'The influence of legal framework on 

labour leaders and their unions', Indian Journal of 
I&dustrial Relations, 1967 

(25) H. Crouch, Trade Unions and Politics in India (1966) 

(26) R.James, 'Politics and trade unions in India', Far Eastern 

Survey 27, 1958 

( 27 ) S.M.Pandey, 'Trade union rivalry’ Indian Journal of Social 

Work20 (3), 1961 

(28) S.D.Punekar, 'Outside leadership of trade unions - a Bombay 

survey'. Economic Weekly 10,1952 
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(29) E. A.Ramaswany, 'Trade unions and politics' Sociological 

Bulletin 18,1969 

(30) National Commission on labour, Report of Study Group on 

Industrial Relations ( 1968) 

(31) S.irshact Ali, 'Industrial disputes and productivity in tie 

cotton textile industry*. Industrial India 11, 1967 

(32) V.P.Joshi, A Study of Strikes in the Bombay Cotton Textile 

Industry (unpublshed Bi.D, University of Poona,1966 ) 

(33) P. Kumar, ’Strikes in India: an analysis *, Economic Weekly 

October 1964 

(34) B.R.Sharma, 'Union involvement', Indian Journal of Industrial 

Relations, 6 (4) 1971 

(35) B.R.Sharma, 'Union involvement revisited'. E.P.W. July 1978 

(36) J.N.Pathan, 'Working-class organisation in Poona', E.P.W. 

August 1977 

(37) A.Manohar, 'Working class organisation in Poona' (reply to 

Brthan, unpublished manuscript) 

(38) A.K.Rice, Productivity and Social Organisation; the Ahnedabad 

Experiment. Technical innovation, work organisation and . .--'J/' 

management (Tavistock, London 1958) 

(39) UNESCO Research Centre, Social and Cultural Factors Affecting 

Productivity,. .2 textile mills in Bombay and Calcutta (1961) 

(40) N.R.Seth, 'The first line supervisors in the organisational 

context’, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations (N.Delhi) 

(41) 'Labour market insulation and technological change: 

rationalisation in Bombay textiles’, Economic Weekly 1959 

(42) R.M.Brijaw, 'Textile labour in Bombay city: its evolution 

and composition,1934-49’, Indian Hournal of Social Work 1953 

(43) R.G.Ghokale, 'The Bombay cotton mill worker 7 , International 

Labour Review 1958 

(44) R.C.Goyal, A Labour Market Survey of Ahmedabad-Baroda Region 

(Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad) 

(45) R.D.Lambert, 'Factory workers and non-factory population V 

. in Poona', Journal of Asian Studies 1958 

(46) S.D.Punekar, A Study of the Bombay Labour Market 

Tata Institute of Social Science,Bombay,1968 \ 

(47) G.K.Gaokar, A Socio-cultural Study of the labour Community 

in Greater Bombay with special reference to the BDD 

Chav/ ,1s at Delisle Rd (unpublished M.A. thesis, Bombay 
University) 

(48) Lakdawala, et al, Work, Wages and Well-being in an Indian' 

Metropolis, Economic Survey of Bombay City (Bombay Univ.1963) 

(49) M.P.Hakharia, Social Conditions of Textile Labour in Bombay, 

with special reference to productivity (Ph.D, Bombay - 

University 1959) 

(50) M.K,Patel Rural Labour in Industrial Bombay (1963) 

(51) D,A.Dabholkar, 'Life and Labour of Employed Working Women 

in Poona (Ph.D, Poona University,I960) 

(52) 'Mu&cterin the factories; report on occupational diseases', 

Blast (Bulletin on Blue Star Labour and Socialist 
Thought), No.5»April 1978, N 0.6 August 1978 

(53) Karagar Satta, newspaper, Pune (1977-78) 
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A PRELIMINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WOMEN 
(BCP READING LIST 2) 


Simone de Beauvoir? The Second Sex (Penguin 1972) 

August Bebels Woman in the Past, Present end Future ' 

Susan Browini 11 er i Against Our Will - Men, Women and Rape (Penguinl977) 

0f ^ivate Property and the- sS 977 - 

Shulcniith Firestone; The Dialectic of Sex (Bantam Books 1972) 

Betty Piteucns The Feminine Mystique (Penguin 1965) 

Germaine Greers The Female; Eunuch (Paladin Books 1970) 
v,1.Lenins On the Emancipation of Women 

Maureen Mackintoshs Reproduction and Patriarchy (Capital and Class 

No.. 2 Summer 1977) 

Margaret Meads Male and Female (Penguin 1974) 

v 2 ? 11 ®^ er! Psychoanalysis and Women (Penguin 1974) 

Kate Millets Sexual Politics ( Doubleday 1970) 

Juliet Mitchells Woman's Estate (fenguin 1971) 
n , . Psychanalysis and Feminism (Penguin 1975) 

Oakley and Mitchell:(ed): The Rights and Wrongs of Women 
W. Reichs Sex-Pol, Essays 1929-34 (Vintage Books 1972) 

Sue Sharpe: Just Like a Girl - How Girls Learn to be Women 
(Penguin $976) 

Werner Tli ones sen: The Emancipation of Women - The Rise and Decline 

of the Women's Movement in German Social 
T m , _ Democracy (Pluto Press 1973) 

L. Trotslty: Women and the' Family 

Sheila Rowbothams Women, Resistance and Revolution (Penguin 1974) 

Hidden From History - 300 Yc-ars of Women's 
Oppression and the Fight Against It (Pluto Press) 
Woman’s Consciousness, Man's World ’ 

The Family 

Hiillippe Aries: Oenturio. of Chiiahc 0 a - A Social History of 
n . Fanily Lite (Penguin) 

• Br ° Wn! (Sooi^’ C ^h C f? i ^»o SI ?; alia I ' e,Bale family ■ 

sioXSV?t 6 T T1 ? e Jamily in Soviet Eussia (teiiSS) ° Sn) 

Alel^l^KoiioS+a-i ^ e0ls ? n <ea>): 1,0000 in e Man-lade World 
AJ.exauu.ra Kollontais Communism and the Family (Pluto Press) 

Love of Worker Bees 

The Autobiography of a Sexually Emancipated 
Woncr* (Introduction by G. Greer) 

■a c; Sexual Relations and the Class Stru^/'lo 

A.S.Makarenkos The Collective Family ^ru 00 ±o 

R^Small* M^xisn^nd +hA a p dS -T^ /^' t ' hr0 P plpey of v/orrien (Monthly Review) 
Eli SEJiS- ? ( C ‘ P - G * B - Publication) 

tski. ^^rL P 1972)° S ■ a “ d th ° Family Socialist Revolution, 

Capitalism, the Family and Personal Life (Pluto Press)- 
Domestic Labour and Capitaliso 

Veronica Beeehey: Sono Notes on Female Wage Labour in Capitalist 

M.Bensten* The PolfHon? 1°* (Gapi ! al ^ Clciss No -3 Autumn 1977) 
Revio^sJpt ^xggg^ ° f ® 0aGn ’ 3 liberation (Monthly 

Coulson, Magas and^Wainwrights The Housewife and Her Labour Under 

C D Deere- Rur^Snif’V « Jritique (N.L.R. 89 Jan./Feb. 1975) 

‘ p^-'Ll° ae ^ S Sut) Sistonce Production in the Capitalist 
J G^rdifidr- Wnnon^ (Review of Radical Political Economy Vol.8 Nol 
r rd Women s Domestic Labour {N.L.R, 89 Jan /Feb 1979.-) 

SeLa G JajneS r ^nd ot and Unproductive Labour (NI21 76) 

k ' DaXla Costas The Power of Woman and the Subversion 

Juliet Mitchells(N.L.R. 40 1966)° f C ° EnUnity 

A.Oakieys Housewife - High Value, Low Cost (Penguin 1978) 

W^liv*4^nn*ho-%^ prGSS ^°^ Under Cc.pitalisn -(Eov.dluti-onary Coamusxlst ) 
a.lly Sc combe. Housework Under Capitalism (N.L.R. 83 1974) 
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India and Backward Capitalism 

A * S. Alt ekar s The Position of Won on in Hindu Civilisation (Motile,! 
Bancrsidas 1973) 

Asian Women: Special Issue, Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 

Jan,-March 1975) 

P, As thane, s Women's Movement in India (Vikas) 

Nirraala Brnerjee : Women Workers and Development (Social Scientist 68) 
Mary F, Billington: Women in India - A Study of the Medieval Period 
Conclusions of All-India Conference on Women (Social Scientist 43) 
Kalpana Dasguptas Women on the Indian Scene - An Annotated Biblio¬ 
graphy (1976) 

The Educated Woman in Indian Society Today (Tata McGraw-Hill Publ.1971) 
D.R.&adgil: Women in the Working Force in India (India Publ.House 1965) 
Leela Gulatis Occupational Distribution of Working Women - An Interstate 

Comparison (E»- L '* w « 25/10/75) . 

Unemployment Among Female Agricultural labourers (E.P.W. 
27/3/76) 

Opinions of Indian Men and Women about Employment of 
Married Indian Women (unpublished) 

1.1*0.: Working Women in Changing India 

Devaki Jains Women in a Developing Economy - From Dissociation to 

Rehabilitation, Report on an Experiment to Promote Self- 
Employment in an Urban Area, I.C.S.3.R. (Allied Publ.) 
(ed.)s Indian Women (Govt, of India Publ. Jan. 1975) 

A.R.Kamat: Women's Education and Seda! Change in India (Social 
Scientist No.49 Aug. 1976) 

Manmohan/Kaurs The Role of Women in the Freedom Movement 1857-1947 

(Stirling Publ. Private ltd, 1968) 

R.K.lahiri: Interstate and Seasonal .Variations in Women Agricultural 
labourer's Work Participation (Paper submitted at Seminar 
for Optimum Utilisation of Women Power for Development) 
C.S.LakShni: Tradition and Modernity of Tamil Women Writers (Social 
Scientist No. 45 April 1976) 

Ministry of Labour: Women in Industry 

Vina Mazumdar (ed.): Role of Rural Women in Development - Report of 

an International Seminar. ICSSR (Allied Publ.1978) 
Gail Omvedt: Women and Rural Revolt in India (Social Scientist Nos. 

60 and 62 Aug.-Sept. 1977) 

... . .. .- From the Masses to the Masses (E.P.W. 20/12/75) 

Urnila Phadnis, Indira Malani (Ed.): Women of the World - Illusion and 
Reality (Vikas 1978) 

Vinla Randivc: Working Class Women (Social Scientist 40-41) 

P.Sengupta: Women Workers in India (Miaeo) 

G.P.Sinha/S.N.Rana.de: Women Construction Workers - Reports of Two 
Surveys ICSSR (Allied Publ.) .. 

Social Scientist Special Nufaber on Woman: 40-41 Nov./Dec. 1975) 

Wandana Sonalkar: Problems of Working Women in Urban Areas (Social 

Scientist 40) 

Alfred de Souza.: Women in Contempora.ry India. (Manoha.r 1975) 

Towards Equality - Report of the Committee on Sta.tus of Women in India. 

Dec. 1974 

Status of Women in India — A Synopsis of the Report of the National 

Committee ICSSR (Allied Publ. 1975) 

Women and Development: Seminar of Council for Social Development < 

(E.P.W. 6/12/75) 

Women in India: S.N.D.T. Women's University Review - Vital Statistics 

(E.P.W. 10/1/76) 

Women: Missing Link (E.P.W. l/ll/75) 

Y/omen Workers of India: Book Reviews (E.P.W. 22/1/77) 
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PIE CERATE AND __INC0N3? IVES - THE GO'tj DBW C AG E O P CAPJT/XIISK 

* tron Marathi) d 

flha t- Wage d, the Capit allst s Pay, a s? dd'd d—“/ \V ■ d-wd 

d'd, A capitalist always protends that his profits arc 

.. . tiiat he runs his feretories \to feed r.nd clothe workers,: Hisvpi>iphe-Sl^ v>; 
r"; ! on the export cf commodities he explains by his • concern to avoid, 
unenoleynent. But the capitalist gives no more importance to workers 
tv n he gives to machinery or raw materials. Just as ho buy- 
IT chimery end raw materials before starting production, he buys 
the workers’ labour-power. The wages a worker receives represents 
the price of hislabour-^power. How is the price of labour-power 
" do to rained? As the amount necessary for the subsistence o±- thbda/ddd; 

worker and of his family. A capitalist does not wish to pay more 
than this. Where wages arc just sufficient to cover subsistence, 
workers arc compelled to turn up for work every dry. to soli their 
l:\bour~pcwer to the capitalist and become his permanent 
slaves. If a worker were to receive wages well in excess o. his 
actual subsistence needs, he would use hie ’savings as funds lot 
struggles, or ho night start on independent business ane escape 
from the grip of v/age-slavcry, 

v. From Where- do Capitc.lists Obtain t heir Profit : -..--yd ■.^■/ : .'\ai 1 - 

* d.dd'vdy- capitalist society, all use-values take the .fc^efrd 

;■ V ; fV “.v".-'commodities. A -capitalist does not produce goods fnr-hi? 

Vddd vdilb: aims'to . sell the goods he produces so as to make as much 
” ' ho Possible. Profit is his God. His thirst for, profits is inj>.ti9hlb 
In o. capitalist society everything turns on the market. Almost : 
entire output is sold and all goods required for re pro duction are 
, • pro cured through exchange. The capitalists have given all products 
■ tile corrector of commodities^ Not onxy the necessities of 

* •. : a"’ ; v -ti&g9i&. qu^litics like buciuty, etc, have .* s 

' ! C-pit.. lists buy the inventions of scientists end transform the 5o 

seSntists iS their salaried .employees Groat V 

' lawyers, scientists - all boconc salaried employees of capital. 

* Capitalist soeioty is, divided from, tbp to bottom i||P , 

dad : : 'V, .•• • twoVvolas^c s. The so two classes are: the capitalist clasp 

' working class. The capitalists arc persons who have- brought '-•tj- ■ 

production into their own control; the, -sarv^rh,.,,^b®g^d:-' , 'v> 
ho have no means of subsistence of the 
idd.Whose means of production (lahd, skills, workshops, etc) ;d c ^:dV 

f'dd\ seized from them. The capitalists themselves J° ^ 

dd'-'d in production. As workers possess no means of production oe, fhel^.-,,^, 

, own, they have no choice- but to sell to the capita.li st thcii, : , t - 

i - ^pecit^ fd^Sork;- io, their labour-power. As the wages they gpt,^: 
ore just sufficient to cover their basic needs, workers.ary narapeddc. 
- v v : to sell their labour-power to the capitalist day eftor d-.,^A ^ 

••• workcris not tied to any particular capitalist .Ho can, ... , 

ddrdd job at any time. But as he possesses no means of P ru ^g^ 
d'd '.V' =■•■>-.te, he must sell his labour-power to one or otae-r. capia -iio a >v. 
yd;ddd otherwise' he will starve.;. So even though the worker hs 
' d ;: d' of any particular capitalist, he remains a slave of th«; ea ; pit.,ii,n; 
'dddd class as a whole. Ih appearance all citizens 

dd.fdd. law, but in reality a worker is a wage-slave cf thy. rdd : d 

dd’.ejtdpn-.-.• like all other commodities, labour-power is >y ; eommo.aity . . 
laiM’nby capitalmsts. • . ‘ \ ,-d^: 

it ic now possible understand y-? ■ 

rd-d-'d: -.-:, the cobiijrJ.is'fc pays a‘- worksrdESolOi>P3r :vX 

. ' tf *Si^a.;£SS!-pc5cr; our worker rot.chcsdfehc faetbry^na ann , ;t * 

ddaf, ,v/orlc. With the help of a machine he workf on raw 

dfd>' ■ :: a; 1n wd.n ; hew product and craatos now value in tnp .01 Jd ■ ••••: 

l ^eaEtoodities:;to!the Vfclue Sil d 

ccnnoclitics equal to the v due- of iiy wage, so I this 

p:.cx up and go home”. He must worknthc^ fuLl 8 hour-. 
time h pr duces conwdities to the value ox R-.8J Ot th 
the- capitalist claims Re 70 as his own. Ibis n workers. 

C .pitalists make profits by seizing the surplus-labour oi 
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Struts about, tdcistim'of-'-. ?; ' :l C 
fho large Bgaarics paid by /fbte-dts employees, about the- 
substantial concessions given, tc them, and so on. It may be 

SKI 1 * workers are higher than those of 
workersin other companies. But 3KP workers face much higher 

GX P : f citc - ticn than other workers. Within the first ten .•""./• 

;;; to far term minutes of an 8-heUr workigg-day the SIC? worker 
produces enough to pay for his wages. Production during the 
:reat of‘ the working—day belongs to the company! 

Piece-rates and Ince ntives as forms of the sane tvnc of 
exploitation ... •- ‘ —————~ 

Do piece-rates and incentives make any difference? 

C Efcnagonent claims that both sides benefit , workers/' as wcll/ ea'::;' 1 :^"/'' 
manage.'.ont, that greater production makes higher wage's possible, 

workers receive the full value of additional work. ' •: '...■ 
rofiiat thdro is no exploitation here. This is sheer deceit. The 
wages of SKF workers have barlly increased, over the last ten 
years, whereas production has increased several tines over. 

■/.hilc the company's profits have multiplied, workers' wages 
remain at the level of necessary subsistence. So the capitalists 
piay a trick. It is not possible to find a single instance where 

• -/there has been any substantial improvement iii. conditions of workers 

as a result of the piece-rate or incentives systems, anywhere in 
the world. In short, piece-rates and incentives arc mirages - 
they beckon the workers contihuoHslsfy but workers remain where'• 
/ktb^y/nfC'.; .'V: v;.y.; a ■ a; - •■ /.;/ ■: ■.yktef- 

lawaa/' Secondly, under the piece-rate system, 'workers obtain■' ' 

wages in proportion to output. Consequently, the need £o 'supehvi&e ;/ 
^production is. substantially reduced, and the company cuts its//' ■ //,•': 
posts while production continues to incroaso spontaneously. As 
piece-rat cs are payable only so long as a. certain qualify is h- : J, 
maintained, quality-control is also realised automatically. This 
'fby ln SKP the management docs not promote experienced workers 
to the gEadc of supervisor. Thirdly., since the output is measured 
aapiy, it is possible to measure the work-speed of every worker. 

This apeod increases continuously. In short, speed of work and 
quality of output arc automatically controlled under the piece- 

• fa 150 * incentives systems. The functions of the capitalist : 

nr.C: rendered superf luous - what more do the capitalists want! ^ 
Fourthly, under these systems the worker willingly intonsifiosV-z./•' 

- a L 2.2 x ^?. si ^ ;i -^hre' of his labour-power. It becomes easy for the i; /■j/a.'-. ■ 

kpppitalist to incroaso the intensity of work. The worker wi11^1 "'/ 
ingly undertakes maximum overtime work. But the workers cone to V>. 

.'.hcmaihL'.-'-c.onstant or increase, only slightly 
however hard they work. The reason is that overtime is a trap set:m 
^.4- If? /^ r -l1 s py ffhoy pretend to pay oenP: wages through :. .s' 

overtime, but instead they greatly increase production and make 
use of various tricks to cut wages. Ultimately, the workers 
/•got only just. enough to meet their subsistence needs. Such ///•;///'v/. 
:fantastic magic oven K. Lai is incapable of i But the capitalists 
p.':bhqfc.,• • .'a-. 

~f n 9 *4 aco whore the union is strong and the worker s are -•/ ’. 
united, it is difficult for the capitalist to cut wages. In such 
places, they dp not preach the virtues of piece-rate and incentive 
jeheaos; instead they discontinue such schemes end begin to pay 
time-wages. There hove boon many such examples throughout the : / , ; :; /' 
world. In short, piece-rate and incentive schemes conceal the 
exploitation of the workers and intensify it. 

The Case of TISCO at Jamshedpur 


Take the example of Tata’s TIJCO located at Jruiahedpur. 
Inoro adivnsa viorkers %ork-on thp/bl/o.st furnace. To begin vrth, 
their needs- wore f ew' because of their backwardness end rural ;>•/./k a 
• background. Therefore “they ; ceuJ&- sbve money free their feagesi 
W0" «hul:& tpkn/refuse ‘Overtime, .So / 

■: Mm. ^anngbmes% db/nteub- 1: ff ^a^dpA/ ; shop; /■, 

gambling dens, etc, in, the workers.* "bOstis. Furthermore, io 

r-V'-X m a,• ‘ && ' : \;^tc' -ji i'i:" r 
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^vcrtipine luxury ftoods (tr.vuiui^tor rr.clioc, ir.no, tcronc 

. ■' %k& : >e jjsa^a • --Ci ■;.;' 

S^ods* ^ 

. : ;ri9;oo.o ox;: tlio : norko^s-^x • Tiicn' rn incottMya ■.. ociidi^ wrsy;iJ^fca^sdaor?: : 

. v : ;. ond pr• oduction vX panel c& ^cipidly» Tills •jn^il^'brp ’ • odiipririy *%'$iib j?’-'■= ^ ; 

started ;d : consumer 'society for the benefit (.’) of the workers. 1>S : - 
a.;. Naturally the company's contribution to thia socioty was snail. S ■•>?/'b 
iiorkcEs wre asked to boy .sherds; Leans were advanced'to workers ^ 
out of those funds. Repayments of loan instalments resulted in 
reductions of trice-hone pey. Consequently there was a reduction 
in the leave applied for and taken. Workers began working overtime,' 
As. the Corap any flourished, the condition of the workers cTotorioratod, 

. Who advised the Coup ny to play these tricks? Two Anericon. 

imperialist consultants were brought to India specially for this ' 
?•.; .purpose. After . ,/ : . studying thd-sifiiitioh/for-iaddonsidch^lb'^' ..mi/v 
period, they gave this advice to the company. Thus the tree was 
lain and the prey (the workers) caught. 

Hew Pi tee-hr,to s arc Benefici al to_ the Ca pi tallots 

Where wages arc being paic. on a tine basis and the company 
wrnt& to introduce r piccc-rr.tc or incentive schcao, the ncncAc- 
nca-it premises to share the additional profits equally with the 
workers, i.o. it claims that wages would increase to the sane 
extent as profits. In order to understand the managements’ cal¬ 
culations, we !just peep into the recount bocks kept by these 
'Wolves.' V... '■ V ...//. ■;'■■' •''' a; 

Let us assume that on a tine basis a worker receives tvvc' 
'•'':.'' ; rupces per hour, and every hour an operator cOuplotba^IQO^ dobb^iuv'dii' 
Lot us further assume that on introduction of the piece-rate ' h/h/P 
scheme, wages increase by 25$ and production increases by 100$.. /a/:'/. 
Now tho hourly wage would be two rupees and fifty paisc instead ' d / •• 
of two rupees, and hourly production would rise from 100 jobs, to 
200 jobs; Previously a worker had to complete 100. jobs for //a": a 

two rupees, so ho was paid two paisc per job. Nov/ ho completes )' 'I'Kb'-' 
200 jobs for Rs- 2,50 so that the rate per job,is 1.25 poise. 

So production has doubled from 100 jobs to 200 jobs, but the ege^ 
rate has declined from two paise per job to 1.25 paisc per job.' 

Tho company ha3 saved 75 paisc (2paise-l.25pai.co) per job. 

Previously workers received 2 paiso for 100 jobs. Now they receive.V 
; '';:' , :'l.'25;" : pai ; sc. for 200 jobs. 0.75 paisa per'-'.-j;ob" : :is''Shvottv•“ { ty&g ’‘vm'#-.? 
//:company .may_ claim that its other coots have increased: ducefbiVtliail^:^''? 
implement at ion of the piece-rate system. So let usassumethfyti$ 



piece- 

management had to pay 0.60 p lees per job, not of all .additional 
expenditure. So cost-rcducticn per job cones to 30$, ... 

Sleight of Hand in Time-and-Motion Stu dy 

So far we have assumed that the cempany rune its affairs 
as Raja Herishchandra did - with honesty - and that inspitc cf 
this it obtains a saving of 30$. But the real sleight of nan 
still remains: this 13 called Time & Notion Study 

If a dry’s wages is to be paid to workers under c. pic ce¬ 
rate/incentives scheme, then it is necessary to compute his 
output per dry. Similarly, tho piece-rate per job must bo fixed.' 
For this purpose a study is undertaken to find out how ..iany jobs 
can bo performed within a given tine. The rate is established 
on this basis. Th. greater the number cl jobs in a given period, 
the smaller the piece-rate, and vice versa. Every job end machine 
rate is fixed by studying the existing production and daily v/ago 
and taking those as the basis. If the machinery is inpr-rved, 
the rate may be changed. This is called Time and Motion Gtu-.y. 

There are many .methods by which 'Ti-ne: and Met ion Study * 
//•can be conducted. Of these the 1 Stop watch -study method’ is the 
most common. A complete operatj on on a particular machine is 
' selected for tho purpose of' 'stop watch study". A mrnagenent . 

. roprosemta tiy e, with a ‘SikJp'J^eh 4^ x^omp^bteh^thda^tuSjr^ 
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in the : 1:0.1 lowing stspc i 


Vi:: 


- E’iifcstj ha 'jac^cg c closo •ofegerfeti'&ii of tire manner ad whine 
tire worker performs the .vanish^ operations over tire mgenin, e 
HO mak6s ; changes in the npax-fions to redace working- time. . 
Usually he sttgaekts changes:.,that iiiplr'-srC'Citcf 
£&&. t he workorl It i,S impossible for workers to^ work e»- i43m> , 
infelicity continuously f or 3 hours*. Later, he bre km up uhe 
Whole oporation dnto • various parts end nensures th^ : ti e- xaken 
for c r-ch part separately. After this he, should add up Ue^uia^ 
required for enhh part and comput: the total title reqi.i->.e ■*■•■»• 
the operation no a wholo; then, taking into account the no. oi 


/vhrk 


r.Oduifed 


f of 
tm 


,v :■,;*• ■ 


j obi, produced during thin time , cnlcatat. . the tine 
each job. But ho docs n't tie* this. He first ‘level- 
• taken f or each pert of the operation. This ig also callow re. 

What does: ’levelling 5 or 'fating' mean? If a worker has taken 
one minute to complete a part of the operation, ane. our. ango 1. • ^...y, :: 

holding the- stop-watch is of the .opinion, that the worker has - : 
taken excess tine and that that part of the operabx A anoula 
have been completed in half a minute, this is noted down. The 
Wne recorded toy the study-nan is called, kernel' n or.-Standard ^ ..,,, 
tirio. Ultimately, it is not th,. actual tine rscorderl fo, ~.ch 
part of the operation, but this 'standard' tine v.hi-cn r. -dice 
up to compute the tine taken for the operation as .. , v f' ‘'1 1:a. 

e'.fhch.'forns the basis.for computing the ' 

And finally, how is the ’standpxd’ time itself deterninoe . The 
;.tiiie:’ that suits the. fancy of the boss sitting 1:1 \ V'd* 

vis called a f stc,nd:ird tino* l (Aftor fill, ho xo expoit 

'After that. ’allowancesf are conputcd. There arc three^ty|dsdl' 
•^allowances. Firstly, personal ailowanccs^which^acoe*unt 
.•'hcceshary to meet personal hoods curing v?orkmg-nou.p^ySnnfHnohh 
allowance for physical and no nt ah fatigue re eulfihS 
: work, and thirdly, allowance for time which is 

; during the v-erk for bringing tools, etc. Th- ^ignituuo of fhc^c, ,• 
allowances also depends basically on the., fancies. -4 Oi- bo Be. _ 

later standard tine is computed and'the piuec-ynti, is fixoa* 

Jt is clear from this that ’stop-watch study* is ncthrio but 
make-believe designed to dupe the workers, deal pi-c^'- axes. . . , 

a'vj::k ,: C'''d;cteri:iinod-in fhu -office. a 3 .qii&*. • ■ -.=■ 

‘take an illustration t o see how the ■ ’ stand ,rd. time * 

Let us suppose tiuit our operation consists in g am 
metal plate by making use of the single-spindle 
It is broken into the following' subope:.:ati..n:a 

clamping the job and fixing it..;at 


'ir 


;.;V % . : : • • liC't US 
is. measured, 
drilling the 
drillprcss. 

at' (i) holding the 


};\ ■ • 
*' .■ . 
••• fr 1 


dob, 


pi 9 per / ?^‘y c ^.£ xin ^ f xQdv be low. -the -spip^lc. C.n _ .tiro : O^--, ■' 

; (ili) driHing the hole with drilling > machine > : 

W'd ;: tiv) rolcasing the - job ; and; keeping it m. thu..,p..,ixc., f „ 

the time i-ken 


Once 

Ci.-ch 


the 


for: 


_ eperr-tion. is bioit.n up. in this woy, 

ufcoperation is measured, as follows i 

■ration Tim- (actuo4__in_m.inutcs) Stcxdr.idrime (dins 
' ' 0.4 


Sub op 


(i) 
(if); 
(ilD 
(if) 


0.6 

0*2 

0.6 

0.5 

T3~ 


0.1 
' 0',. 2 
. 0.6 
"“m 


Th,:;; actual tine 
tine adds up in 
and the strndcr d 


.9 mirutes; vhilc 
thi s. all owerne cm. 


th> 

art 


r..t;r.nd'r-.rd 

computed. 


id ms 


'thmr 


diet hods. They 
study: method 
•ha 
-Hd. 


taken adae up to 1 
1.3 minutes. After 

j>i.oce dotui?:'.ime 1.*, .. :; " 

iin-1 Y tic I •' stimr to And rc-fl0/de; 1 - study ax ,, ,, - : 

** ' ■ f a® camplieatcd them the - 

“,ore bexioficifl to the mr na^vment.' A_ m n-mdr 
’anl apifetetjt &Xi£p. as- ‘tiucr-yt cbmpnt,ai-rom.a. 

"the ^nhcphihl;tiiic-kitt^y <me-i^toe 


■)< 


described 

mays 


that. Si - f -• '■•- 


fir 

m 


■ ia: a .nystcry v;hl :[X he vcahnofm 
ki mahagemcift ‘ . ; :;..rian"i Iti 
\defefMheXa th- U;crmal spot 


i 'tEhm mshi .hke^Iing. th,- 
•QT.i 1<:U lev si lias'* this : 
■if wrk of tlie wr’iat Tie 


r.tch 
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lilSs pSPlJIa; 

ilS!rtil y t a ^Lrc -rt'° wcntc t0 ^Sr tact 

'itv ) : p c v “ rt » CJau there is nothing scientific cibont ,v,c 

nv2^^: na f® ncnt Pretends that time & notion study is/?rcr>t ' 

■ W0rI?0 ^» clas';.-conec i cud workers know full: 
rate of oxninJ? CtlC , U ? G J by capitalists to increase the “mV; 
th-t W^r4^T -£- and r:t tilC fjaac tiae to conceal the fact 
touch it. ^^ loitr ' tlon - But th io balloon bursts as soon as youewwVV 

; ; V Te chniques of Rate Put ting. = 

• . When introducing the incentive scheme the- cbhiteli Vt' . h> ; aV 

P 100 s workers that wages will increase in proportion to 

capiteltet^rcduco^th 011 * - BUt Wh j: lc productiQn increases, the a..- '-'t 
reduces the piece-rate. To retain their erc^iou<s - 

oj. . earnings, the workers arc forced to increase product ■>' bn' :! ""' 
introduce C vrrw£ ing - Production-increases, Hanagejiottt' : 'c£thciri : -:? - ;;y •' 
and co^cL V fai°n.S 1 , la S;h c f?h.,::r 3 2, 3 f r Wen 5' nncHinoo 


a sucn PJ1 extent that even when production nav : 

have increased several tines over, the worker still rccr>ivM fho:. : ' ; ': -V 
srxie hourly wage that he received previously,. For exmplc l "''Va- -mV 
the management of the Textile Bearings Division of SFF 

I !;? 110 oxtrc 

; ■" W hykor s.- ' ..V ,V:H:t/ ; -S 

: -Diorr. r>---r H ? rCaf ^ Gr 1 shr - : ?' :L r ' ofcr only to. 'inccntivosv'; 'difthca'V 

nado .Gone changes in e. nc.chino in .» porticul? doph 

, W0ilS® a wCTc O l-id r '^f' F ? 11O !-', inS th ' t > OTOr y y° f;r hLarc-an of 

vSS” l-.ia.ofi for tiiroq oontlis, Thia continued for five 

r.n r Uw '*'^ 1 + rc • " ru different typos of incentive "SdlionioaV' S±iat>i<3 :r --'& ••••••’ 

In SKF^h-K ° f + i fchCSG ' Ti 4° ia tho iype currently enf^fe : Hm<V 
in SKF. Thy re is another type m which the company. guarantor's :V ::: > 
nainieua^age to the workers. The workers .-v-^- 

regardless of fluctuations in output. On the other ■'■■ .a> 

5" ^, s ,' i h:L : d indirectly ..imposes a rcspcnsibilmty on v^rkers ! 

to produce whatever is considered as minimumproduction, 

Vo V -5 Ul ? d - r mother important .form, of incentive, the basic wapo 
of : th?i4t?-r. 1 S str ' ndard Production. Workers who produce in ex&o^s-- 
^ocoive an incentive. But who is to ddecide 

the fJo?r"t d nS'S?+? ;LOn? +^0 C ^ npr ' Ay r °S-rds the production of V-V-VV-. 
v* 3 * /Operator as standard production; cn the ether hand, 

'-•hSS'i S "^^r n ' th ?' t the Production of the maximun number' : of : workers •* 

’^dard' a To take ah example:a Suppose theSe 
it a.s°fillovvC- 0rS in Uh ° P# .^PP 0 ^ 0 thi - *-utput produced by th.n 
Wo. of Operators ■ No. of Jobs Produced 


10 opordtors 


?8 " 
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1000 

900 
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T-c worksrn demand that the standard production uh-uln tr. 1-00 
-j*,b:>. From the management *s standpoint the st-ndrrd proeuctm: 
is 2000 iobtm Teh. ©per'tors already producing 2000 yobs stone v> 
gem* .Suppose of ths refining mx^tyopdr.^ i.o re, |0 one pee , 

iherbasihg their production beyond 2000, they mil &©t incentive.,*. 

On. the other hand, oven,if thu■remaining 60 operatore wore no 
increase their producrien, the nest they -would r^pciv j-is. hlie basic 
wage* Incentives arc a tuft o£ green gross that the nor so runs ^ 
'after without ever cetching. 8 ’::■■■ a ■ .;.v'l --.;a .0 1 afik 

l^O'-Vl-'-o'-jn centivos as. j* Fern of . 

The Company attempts to impose may discipline on th- w rkers 
by pressurising then to incror.sc production. To ttr company 
the nr chine and the worker ere no different. Each ninut„ l ktn 
into account, end theddieo for increased production transform^ 
the worker’s hunr.n body into r. machine. When machinery broa.es -own, 
capital brings, it back into use through repairs, But x± the. 
human nachino turns out to be 'defective-, capital casts it aside 
as permanently useless. ! ' a 

Incentive schenoc intensify the. rate of exploitation. Our 
labour-power is literally * milked dry 1 . It is torn.awry. freer its*; 

One dare not novo away from the nachino , not oven to^t.aku..a aririK; 
of;water, to have a cup of tea or to go to the toilet, wo j. inn 
ourselves in a totally wretched condition. We are so completely 
absorbed in work, without break for eight hours, that we_are 
like blinkered, bullocks incessantly running around an oil crusher. 

We ere forced to work up to the last minute. In this way, tno . 
piece-rate system binds us hand and foot to ;;tlie 
Ud to expend out labour-power at an increasing rate* 

Inc entivos (Piece-r ate) Results in R• 

: : During a. stretch of 24 hours, each machine is attended^© 

by three operators.. Each of then is so obsessed witheop pi Q. t.ing 
his * quota’ that ho .-does not pay attention oven to simple, ^dol. . 

: ■ charging a He f inishe s > his work, completing his quo t a, One i^ry.o.s 
the operator on the next shift to change tools. And-..the -aporatot, 
of every shift behaves in exactly the same way. As a result 
the workers are divided among themselves, and thiSa-holps 

. |l^agcnent^^ in ggj.- we' havh an advanced system of slavery,, 

If the machine is stepped for any reason, eg, for repairs, for 
•'•aft ant of materials or power, for resetting for lmspection,,;, cne. ■ ,> 

V worker is paid 75^ of his average wage for the. time lost m tins 
; manner. The fault does not lie with the- worker; ; ,fhe. company -.0 
lack of planning is at fault. Still the worker is burdened with . 

: a load of 25 $ of his wage . ’ : t. \ aV;'--”'Vl 

":Aa:.wagos paid to the worker \ proportional 
•' output. This is the principle underlying wage payment. Tni,^ results. 
1 in competition 'among operators .pf the aqmp grade. Operators' . - , 

start sos si ping, they bogin potty squabbles among thouisolvos,. 
since the rate °varioo for different typos of operators. A division 
is created among operators working on the same machine. Sluice 
departments like the tool room, maintenance, electrician, cue, ; , 
arc paid on a. time-basis, there develops an antagonism between 
the workers of those departments am! the worker^ P^ce-nAO. 

In this way, .multiple divisions emerge within the,work force* 

mi-lull -i' Older workers receive lower, wages than new. woikcro., : vT% : :v 
efficioney of uhoso older workers diminishes, since, the, ^ . oh,,, a-, a 
company has extracted so much of their blood; over^thu^yc.^, , 

For this they should really fo cerve. seniority 
. other hand, the younger verfeers must realise th.;t evvh^thodoh - 
" they get higher wages today, their conaiticn is goi.iu. BP- bo no 
: differeitt from that- of these'oldor workers. ; 

. : 1 • If the fp6l£j of n- setting maphimh are burnt, the .;.. 

on. x ator it compelled to change them without waiting .-or 
sitter, othervo.se production vn.ll dimmish. iYu. oper ..r ... .ml 
nr-id anything for doing the vaerk of a setter. 
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The nr.nc.guacnt intensifies such divisions : within the ranks-., 
of workers by bringing pressure to bear in diffornnt vtoys,: now., 
by false promises, -now by throats. It sets one worker• agninst, 
another . It creates chenchas among workers. And- what inport.nn.ee 
does management give to such chamchas wbon tboir • work is ever? 

It casts their aside. The management plays its usual game. It knows 
how to look after its own interest. 

The class-conscious workers are fully aware of such tactics. 
They have closed their ranks to stand united against their enemy ; 
bent on reducing then to such wretched conditions. 

He workers on tine-rate. Such workers are paid a specific 
wage. Still, wherever possible, a time-study is conducted of , 
ell the operations concerned. In this again the nanagomcnc resorts 
to deceit and fraud. There is a continuous pressure on workers _ _ ^ 
to increase their production. The company is at the nomoni, _th-Limin^ 
of retrenching workers In the Tool Room Dept It is conspiring 
to get the work done from outside the factory. To some extent 
the work of this dept, has already been contracted out. 

Diseases and Accidents. 

Tho incidence of illness among the workers of the company 

is high. P er shift at least 20 /q _of .£££ 

illness. The proport 1 cmoT iXTnoso cases is e/on higher _n~t.he 
ijrTncTing Dept. The management has no interest in providing xor ■ 
proper ventilation, consequently tho workers-contract diseases - 
of the lungs, chest and stomach duo to grinding dust, smoke, and 
gases in the dept. The rate of accidents increases duetto the 
terrifying pressure of work under piece-rate. In bo several 
workers have died in the last ten years, eg, Erappa, Many have 
lost fingers or toes. Some have become unfit for work, vtoat 
concern has the company shown for such workers. The managemon • . 
throw them out, just as one throws out the bagasse €.ftei crushing 
..tho sugarcane juice.’ 

Categories of Workers. 

Casual workers; Of the workers in SICP 20/ 0 arc-casual.^ 

As minimum wages they manage to get about Rs 8/- per day* As »ho ., 
company is not happy with this, it gives out many jobs, eg, 
cleaning tho shopfloor, canteen, garden, etc, on a contracx 
basis. The company should really employ suen workers bn iU • ’ - 

account. A portion of the wretched wages earned by these uqtkc ,s 
is swallowed up by the contractors. . .. ' - 

Junior engineers; They fine themselves m u- pecul^^^ _ 

situation.. Prom above they are under constant management 

to keep watch over the workers to make sure that ohn jeoisdonc. 
The knowledge of engineering that these poor ehaps obtain .ntor 
many years of hard training turns out to be quite useless._.- Lu . 
becomes their function to act as voxels for the company,to keep ? 
a police watch over workers and to blow up workers, ^IthpUoh 
they know the worker’s situation. They must realise that tho_r 
interest lies in uniting with the workers and in ceasing W 
be sycophants of tho management. .. on Tn 

Apprentices; They, are in the age-group 16 to 20. In c. . 
capitalist^society they cannot obtain any high level nf education. 
They take up apprenticeship for 3 to 4 years since th^/ rca - 
that despite their education they will face unemployment. _ _ 

classifying then as ’trainees’, a lot of work is imposed x v-, 

■ On the conclusion of the training course, aanagemont doe^ not, 
abide by the commitment to absorb them m tne same factory v.nd 
throws then out. Outside- there are numerous unemployed y^un^ - 
technicians whose ranks are swelled by those apprentice^, i -ey .. 
should seriously reflect on tho present social^systcm.^TlW auoulc 

ask; why are they unemployed? In the large-sccne factori^j 

one worker is required to run 2,3 or 5 machines. If thio wor^ . 

stopped, many of these young elements would .got wor. 

cause of their unemployment lies in the capit.-liot ■ 

society . Tiaey : rauat bocone concoipus ..of , the. neeS. *9 

■■'ctivelx in the workers* movement, to guide workers struggle^ . ... 

• ; against^ ea^italls^and to bring : ' about socialism*' They ahould not 

■ bo taken in by false promises. . ,,,<« ••••. * a 


.. 

: •• \ 
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HEtelE &EOSS&MET-; TEE VAMIE-JR1CE TfiAKSPOHMATIOM IN 1 "MX AM) 
PROBLEM OB CRISES (Ifert ®«o). ' - 


(Part One of this essay appeared in HOP Ifo. 1 , October 1977V In. 
tins Grossiaann. argued that Harass analysis in Capital proceeds in a 
taking_as its point of departure concrete appearances, pene- 
’ura'cmg to the xt underlying hidden essence , and returning to the 
™?+£f 6 -2 ap P ea y ance s_ vvhose lav/ of variation can now be grasped; that 
to thin_Marx s investigation, the Reproduction Diagrams have a purely 
theoretical character since they comprise only values, surplus values 
anc. individual rates of profit and rest on the assumption 1 that 
commodities exchange at value, and hence prina facie stand in contra¬ 
diction to reality; and that therefore an understanding of the -x- 
concrete trajectory of capitalist prodxiction requires categories not' 
comprised ig; the diagrams - prices of production, profit and its 
lndiYiuualised forms, the general average rate of profit - Which 
must be derived from the value categories through the construction 
of intermediate links.) 

17 T he Value Schema as a Historical and Theoretical Point of Departure 

Once we ascribe the role of regulator and driving force of capi¬ 
tal i st pr ou uc t i on to the empirically given categories of Price of 
Production, Average Profit and General rate of Profit, the question 
arises - m that case what function do we ascribe to Values? Isn’t 
a Reproduction Schama based on Values meaningless when it fails to 
provide an adequate picture of capitalist commodity production and 
when it posseses no immediate descriptive value? The question is a ' 
raise one. Despite the reality of prices of production, Values 
continue to hold a central significance for capitalism, and that in 
u double sense, as Marx emphasises - 

1. They are the historically prior form, valid for the epoch 

or simple, i.e. precapitalist, commodity production founded on self- 
supporting producers_ (artisans, peasants) - 'so long as the means of 
production employed in a given branch of production can be transfe- 
rred from one sphere to another only with difficulty’ (Cap.3. p.174), 
that is, so long as legal or factual obstacles stand in the way of 
the movements of capital and thus impede the formation of a general V 
• rL? 1 P^oiit. Only in this period of simple commodity production 
is_the exchange of commodities at market-values not a purely theo- 
eticai assumption, but a factual process in the sense that values ' 
lorm the centre of gravity around which market-prices fluctuate. 

'.cap, 3 p. 175) 

2, In contrast, within the limits of capitalist commodity 
production the earlier function of Values in exchange is modifieds 
commodities now exchange at prices of production that differ from 
values quantitatively, from which it follows that Values now function 
merely as theoretically prior forms for the derivation of prices of 
production. Prices of production are the regulators of the extent 

of production under capitalism, they are decisive for the movements 
ox^capitai, i.e., for the constant flow and withdrawal of capital 
within the individual spheres of production, thus decisive for the 
division of the total social capital, and thus they and not values 
determine the proportionality or disproportionality that charactori~: 
ses this division. However, whereas bourgeois economy simply : 

accepted prices of production at face value, without any further 
exiort to establish their origin, Marx showed that the prices of 
production must themselves be derived from values, that without this 
uerivarion- ! the general rate of profit (and therefore the price of 
^ pauc ^ 10:tl of. a commodity) remains .a vague and senseless concept ion.’ 
vCap. 3 p,1^5) To be able to speak of an average profit, we must 
7 ^?+^+ components that ent&r into the formation of the average. 1 
'/Vithout this the average profit is sverage of nothing, a mere 
delusion. Only in this sense does the law of value regulate the 
movement of commodity-prices under capitalism.’ (Gap.3 p. ) This 
aoes-not preclude the fact that in .the individual spheres of produc- n 
va ^ ues ^ut prices of production form the centre around which 
the daily fluctuations of market-prices occur and { tend totequalise 
one another within definite periods’ (Gap.3 p.l 7 6); that moreover d.g. : . - 
prices ox production and not values govern the extent of production 
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and tiie distribution of capital and play a determining, role vis-a-vis 
imoments that are of utmost importance to an understanding of crises 
id....; insofar as thes are traced back to disproportions in the distribution. 

; 0± capital. (cf. Cap.3 p.860 * The entire process of capitalist 

|: • production is.regulated by the prices of the products. But the 

j regulating prices of production are themselves in turn regulated by 

|;' the eQualisation of the rate of profit anfl its corresponding distri— 

* butxon of capital among the various spheres of social production. 

i;. ./ fhus profit here appears as the chief factor, not of the distritu- 
| tion of products, but fif their production itself.') : v ...... 

r So we see that the sale of commodities at their value has no 

L.. . .. . relevance to capitalism as it really functions. 'The exchange of 

f commodities' at their values, ! writes Marx, '...requires a much lower 

r. : ■ stage_than their exchange at prices of production, for which a 

?«-. ••. definite level of capitalist development is necessary. ’ (Cap.3 p.l? 4 ) ' 

Capital succeeds in equalising the different rates of profit of the 
pV -i individual spheres (and; thus in forming prices of nroduction) 'to a 

t greater or lesser degree, depending on the extent of capitalist 

pr development in a given national society.' (Gap.3 p.192) 

„ from the analysis presented above it follows that the arguments 
4; Luxemburg and her followers and likewise those of Hilferding 

i . ' anc ; Bauer are doomed to fail from the very start because they 

undertake to demonstrate (or refute) the crisis-ridden character 
.1 . ox capitalism on the basis of a schema that knows only the sale of 

kb.' commonotios at their values and thus expresses, according to Marx, 

| only a^ 'lower stage' of development, viz. precapitalist commodity 

\. production. Thus they simply ignore the . schema of prices of produc¬ 

ible ^-pn appropriate to developed capitalism and all those moments, 
v ' lime prices of production and the average profit, that are decisive d 
. ior the proportional (or disproportional) distribution of capital 
under developed capitalism. The real categories that regulate the 
entire mechanism are.passed over in silence by them while they p 

remain preoccupied with categories that are unreal (different rates 
ot profit) ana that 'could not exist without abolishing the entire 
system of capitalist production.’ (Cap.3 p.151) ■<.*: . 

defects' of this method ere plain to see. To eliminate the 
contradiction described earlier between the Theory of Value and the 
P;... ’j. actual appearances of production’, between the Value Schema and 

capitalist reality, the analysis of the capitaliit 7 pr 88 dsg fl has to 
y move beyond the Value Schema with its different rates of profit, it 
4'.; bas to regard the Schema, as in fact only a 'theoretically prior’ s 

stage. That is to say, wo would then have to take the Theory of 
s’- / Value and the Value Schema merely as an analytic point of departure 

k’/ £ 5 0m ? llch to-start in our effort to find, with the help of a series 

or mediating links, the routes that lead into the fa.ctual appearances, 
j 1 ^ S ’i t° P r ices of production and the general rate of profit. In 

K’;’v.' short, the _Value Schema has to be transformed into a schema of Prices 

4 -Eboouction through a graded and step-by-step approximation. ’ft 
■t- is ovidOnt that the emergence, realisation, creation of the general 
rate of profit necessitates the transformation of values into prices 
of proauction that are different from these values.’ (T.S.V. p.434) 

br i begins his analysis of the crisis-problem, it is true, in 

,e. • 14 a value schema. But his arguments neither is nor can be 
,. y. doximtive» _ since it is located at a level of abstraction entirely 

removec. entirely removed from and initially in conflict with reality. * . 
ine argument has a purely provisional character and is completed 
only in Vol. 3 , with- the theory of the transformation of values into 
prices of production. In Marx's analysis the Value Schema forms 
i yd c 4 -T-i + 0 Ce ‘ £ ‘ £ ^ orni s "the first stage of a process of approximation, 

. Still to mature through a series af metamorphoses into the price-- 

The Marxian. Value Schema confined its analysis purely to the a. . 

:.creation of value and surplus value as a whale, i.e., to. the form 
in which they emerge out of the process of production, where he 
abstracts from competition and from the influence exerted by the 
v sphere of circulation on the distribution of surplus value. 

4 b:.' •• however, the analysis had to continue by taking into account the 
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elements excluded froi» the Schema? so that the investigation into 
the creation of surplus value in the process of production hac. ter 
be completed by an investigation into the subsequent process of its 
division within the sphere of circulation, through the mechanisms 
of competition. 

All this induces the following conclusion regarding the problem 
of crisis, insofar as this concerns the relations of mutual '..open- 
dence and proportionality of the individual spheresof production. 

(A conclusion that likewise indicates the method of investigation 
*to be followed.) To be convincing, the analysis of the crisis- 
ridden nature of capitalism cannot possibly restrict itself to the 
Value Schema, which forms only a first stage in the process of 
approximation. Rather, such an analysis must follow for all the 
stages therein and it must be validated on the"basis of a Price ox 
Production Schema. 

V The Problem of Crisis and the Theories of Volume 3 o;L . 

The programme of investigation formulated here stands, however, 
in striking contrast to the actual history of the problem of erisia . 
within the Marxist tradition. ’In no branch of science does the tra_ 
-ition of thoughtlessness hold greater sway than m political economy 
Marx writes. (T.S.V.3 p. ) . We shall see that this is true not^ 
only of bourgeois economy, but also of the political bconoy of_s_ 
many epigones of Marx. Initially the significance of the Reproducti¬ 
on Schemas developed in Vol.2 for a theory of crisis was generally 
scarcely understood. In a review of Vol.2 that appeared in 
~ N eue• Ze lt in 1886, Kautsky attempted to explain why in his opinion^ : . 
‘this volume was of much less interest to the working 
first one. The working class would be concerned only with the. 
production of surplus-value in the factory. The further ^question, 
as to how this surplus value is realised, would concern the capi¬ 
talists more than the workers. Berhstein would repeat the same 
judgement, almost in so many words, ten years later, in loyo, n 
the occasion of the appearance of Volume 3 - in an article sur- 
vflvln? the whole of Marx's magnum opus which had now reaches oi 
completion.' Those involved p?acticSTTy in the movement have often 
read only Volume 1, to the total neglect of Volumes 2 ^nd 3 
late as March 1895 Engels was writing to Victor Adler■ 

* As you want to plough through Volumes 2 and 3 behind the h..rs, 

1411 give you a few hints to make it easier. (Sel.Corr. 

Hilferding was thus quite right to refer to the fect that 
the appearance of Tugen Baranowski's bookin 1 9° 1 » ,?? H^Tucan- 

Volume 2 had been quite ’neglected', and then to add. It g 

Baranowski's great merit that he should have Demonstrated th t0 
importance of these investigations /fhe Reproduction Sch 7 _ le 
, the problem of crises in his famous Studien...It is q e 
that this demonstration was required in the first piac . 

(Kilferding, le Capital Financier , p.339) • 

. With the change that the appearance of Tugan's book_brought ^ ^ 

about, one fell into the opposite error. If previously th< 
vance of the Reproduction Schemas to 't^e^probiem of cr:ise;s 
passed unnoticed, now one began to glorify the Scil J^ a +0 

enthusiastic manner - as I have shown elsewhere -J 5 ? xa ct 

them an ’objective social existence' and to see m ^ ; 

picture of the capitalist re product! on-pro cess so that axvecvjy 
..... from the relations of the Reproduction Schema^ con elusions ^we pa drawn 
regarding processes in capitalism as it actually 

Rosa Luxemburg, for example, says, ’We what relevance the 

Schema of the Re production-Process has to reality . 

of Capital p.104) and answers ^at the precise proportions of 
: Marx’s Schemas com-pose the ’foundation not 0 ^ly Q . ? dini0 . - 

reproduction but of reproduction in every society, economy 

socialist society with its planned economy. ^ n - a . t + he 
■. regulated by a plan, production would correspon tfae v - ! ; ■ 

relations of the Schema. ’No such planned organisa . , 

total process exists in a capitalist economy, ^^fhematical"formula 
things do not run so smoothly, according^ m jJ|ematical Q lona. , 

as suggested by the diagram. On the contrary, ; • 
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1 re product1on shows continual deviations from the proportions of the 
• ' diagram. F (op<• citv p. 104 ) ; And yet, apart from ail these deviations, 

the . Schema protrays a socially . average level in which all these 
movcaeticsj smisb centre, to which they are always striving to return, 
ciioo they have left it. ’ (itid. ) . . .. 

Bauer’s position is the same. In his view the Value Schema 
[y represents the specific state of equilibrium between eapital-aecumu¬ 
li laticn and population around which the real process of reproduction 
oscillates. Of course, reality manifests constant cyclical devia¬ 
tions from the equilibrium state of the Value Schema, to the extent 
I "that the process of production exhibits an over- or un&er-accumula- 
! tion in relation to. the growth of population. At the same time, . . 

! however, the bourgeois mode of production comprises a tendency which, 

- V even ±f. 'by' medhS of great crises', ’automatically overcomes over- 
| ; : accumulation or the opposite and repeatedly adapts the process of 

<: accumulation to the growth of population.’ ( Keue Zeit 1913 , p. 872 ). 

I: In other words, the real movement strives towards the condition of 

p ! equlibrium established theoretically and presented in the Value 

Schema. v, ., f ..’/h. : ■*’ ' 

In striking opposition to the theory of Marx, outlined above, 
concerning the regulating function of the average prof it p.nd of 
production prices; in opposition to the theory that not values but 
l;h their converted form of prices of production form the centre of 
| gravity for the fluctuations of market-prices - Rosa Luxemburg 

| V.F: and.Q.Baucr ascribe this function to values. The relationships 
|iV. !■ i.pf'-thevValue: Schema are for both of them nbt simply the-first stage , 
t'h. ■ 1 -in. the process of-approximation, as they are for Marx, but direct, 
t reflections of reality. From this difference of conception regarding 
the Value Schema - in Marx on the one hand, in Luxemburg and Bauer 
-.on., the othor - further consequences ensue for the analysis of the- . 
ipy..- ..'problem...of crisis. The Reproduction Schema developed in Volume 2 , 
iFl:. . together with ibs values and different profit rates (not equalised 
ty for lack of competition) bears no correspondence with reality. 

1 ■ Before the Theory of Value can actually clarify the real appearances, 

;. / and nos conflict with them, the values must must, in accordance with 
the theory proposed, in Volume 3 ? be transformed into more concrete 
y.. . prices of production with the help of competition, i.e., a 'large 
number of links’ must be developed that lead to the general rate 
of profit and eventually to the empirically given forms of profit 
(interest, groiindrent, commercial profit). Insofar as Luxemburg 
and Bauer ascribe objective validity (Wirklichkeitsgeltung) to 
Marx's methodological and tentative assumption that commodities 
are sold at their value, and thus treat, the Value Schema,as a ; _ 

! reflection of reality, their way of posing the problem automatically 

i and- from the very 'start excludes the necessity for a transformation 

F of'values into prices of production and again into mercantile prices. 

They abendon the method of progressive concretisation of the rela- 
r tionqhip's described in the Schema, or the method of increasing 
, adequacy of the So product ion. Schema./ One has no need to approach 
reality first by stages in order to grasp it when, according to j 
r. . Luxemburg chid Bauer, the : Schema is already a reflection of reality. 

F Thus it is only tile logical consequence of this fatal error 

;/. that as far as Luxemburg and Bauer are concerned, there is ho such 
FF thingas..' a value-prire transformation problem, no problem of the 
,/ v.general r-ate of profit, or of the conversion of surplus-value • 

into the special forms of profit (commercial profit, interest etc.). 

L As far as they are concerned, the whole theory of Volume 3 do reducea 

',.... • to a non-entity. They remain stuck within the 'germ form' of the 
Value Schema, at a level Of /abstraction far removed from reality, 
without ever embarking on the *metamorphoses’, that is, the path, 
that leads to an approximation to capitalism as it functions in 
• concrete reality, knat as a result of this f atally mistaken . .. 

conception of Marx's method the inner connection between the value- 
/ ; price transformation problem and the problem of crisis is hot. 

grasped, much loss investigated, is quite self-evident from our 

■ ? earlier .remarks* F-v -. F., ” - * , .FF . ■ • /'.,. F 


W 
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In what does this inner connect!oneonsist and what is the 
specific function of calculating in prices? To show this, let us 
turn f o the way Luxemburg presents the whole problem. Through, her 
critical analysis of the Reproduction Schema,she arrives at the result 
that within such a Schema - assuming a difference in organic compo¬ 
sition of capital between the two departments— a complete sale of 
commodities, and thus equlibrium. is not possible because ’with 
each year...a growing surplus of means of consumption must arise.’. 

(op.cit. ch.25) ‘The ’unsaleable residue of surplus value in Dept. 

II is only intensified when we take into account increases in the 
5 .. productivity of labour, for., .this fact indicates a much larger 
' surplus of unsaleable means of subsistence than is suggested by 

.,v the amount of this surplus in value terms.’ (p.337f.) . . 

Let us suppose that Luxemburg has actually demonstrated this. v : , 

In which case what has she shown? Only the circumstance that within ' / 
the value-framework an ’unsaleable residue’ appears in Dept. II, ':'■■■ • 

i.e., given the assumtion that commodities exchange at their value.. 

But we know that this is not an assumption, that corresponds with 
reality. In the Value Schema that underlies Luxemburg’s analysis, 
different rates of profit prevail in the individual departments of 
production, and for lack of the mechanism of competition they are 
' not equalised into- an average rate. This too contradicts reality, 
where as a result of competition there is a tendency for the diff-. - ' .wy 
erent rates of profit to equalise into the general rate_ cl profit. 

, • So hpw convincing are Luxemburg’s conclusions when applied to ‘. .. V' 

reality, given that these conclusions - her demonstration that ari/. '. 
unsaleable surplus of consumer goods arises— are drawn from a' 
schema that has no objective validity whatsoever? ;• -iv;■g':' 

As a result of competition, values become transformed into • 
prices and a redistribution of surplus value between the different ; 

branches of industry thus occurs, in ccnsequonce of which a change 
d necessarily follows in the earlier established relations of propor¬ 

tionality between the individual spheres of' the diagram. It is 
therefore absolutely possible and likely that a ’surplus of consu¬ 
mer goods’ in the Value Schema disappears subsequently in the Pries 
of Production Schema and, conversely, that an original equlibrium 
in the former becomes Subsequently a disproportion in the latter. 

The defect of any argument that confines itself solely to an analysis 
of the Value Schema and operates with values and individual rates 
of profit instead of prices of production and a general rate of 
profit is quite obvious. Thus Luxemburg herself says, ’Social 
" capital and its counterpart, the total social surplus value, are _ : 

not "merely real magnitudes with an objective existence, but what is f 

more, the realtion between then, the average profit, guides and . 
directs the whole process of exchange through the mechanism of the 
law of value which establishes the quantitative relations of exchange 
between individual commodities independently of their specific ' 

value-relationships.' The average rate of profit is, in other^words, 
the regulative principle due to which 'every capital is in fact ;• 

treated only as part of a common whole, the total social capital, . i'l 

and assigned the profit to which it is entitled, according to its 
V size, out of the surplus value extorted from society, regardless 

of the quantity which this particular capital .has actually craateu* - : / 

r ' (bp.cit. pV.79). ; - ;V ' . 'j 

.. According t o this argument of Luxemburg * s, the whole process 
of commodity exchange is governed by the averagorat e of profit. . ; 

In spite of. that., she examines the problem of whether continuous 

exchange is possible, holding by a schema that '.mows no average r 

profit. Gould one imagine a greater contradiction? If, as 
Luxemburg: states, in concrete reality the exchange-relations Qt 
individual commodities proceed ’independently of their;, spe 011 ic . 

valuer relationships , if each capital realises not the quantum ..-V 

of surplus value created by itself but only the average pront ^ ; 

accruing to it in proportion to its size- then indirectly Luxemburg ! 
must admit that 'her theory of realisation is false, that commeax 1 es . .. 

exchange not at their value, but at prices, i.e. , production .n ; 
r: prices, that diverge from values,:, because, according to Karx, it. v; 

isronly the general rate of profit: that brings prices of prooiicsipn; r > 
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^Q2-K-S• (T.S.V . p, ) In fact» in Marx ’s system, the notion 
o-i^an equal, average profit is impossible to separate from the 
notion of production-prices that deviate from values. It is thus 
a patent logical contradiction when Luxemburg draws no conclusions 
for the further Course of her analysis from her own assertions about 
the factual character of the average profit and its central regulating 
role 5 that she acknowledges the existence of the average rate' of \ * ' it 
profit, of course, but simultaneously holds fast to the assumption 
that commodities sell at their value* Moreover, the passage cited 
above is the only one in her work where she refers to the average 
profit and in a veiled manner to prices of production; But this 
acknowledgement is nowhere utilised for an understanding of the 
problem .of crisis. 

• Luxemburg herself had the feeling that the Value Schema is a 
construction at several removes from reality, when in her ’Anti- 
Critique’ she says about Volume 3 and its relation to the value 
theory of Volume 1, 'the doctrine of average profit, one of the 
most important discoveries of Marx’s economic theory, is central 
to its (Volume 3's) argument. This alone gives concrete meaning 
to the theory of value in the first volume.' (’Anti-Critique’, in 
Imperialism and the Accumulation of Capital , p.73) 

•So she herself asserts that 'concrete meaning' can be ascribed 
only to ’prices of production* and the average profit, not to the 
theory of value in Volume 1. But in Accumulation and in the Anti- 
Critique prices of production are not"meniloned once, and she sticks 
fast to the false assumption that the exchange of commodities 
between I(v+s) and II(cl at their value is not a purely methodo¬ 
logical ^assumption but a factual process that really unfolds under 
capitalism.' For example, she says that Dept. I's requirements 
of means of consumption, expressed in I(v+s), is only obtainable 
from Dept. II 's product and thus only in exchange for an. equal 
quantity of value. Even in her last posthumously published work 
she observes, 'All commodities exchange at their value.' (Einfuhrung 
in die Wationalokononie) Luxemburg's totally inconsistent views, 
the basis for her falling into the worst mistakes of vulgar 
socialism, ape not accidental, however. They stem from her false 
conception of a prior determination of the function of surplus 
value, due to the natural form that it assumes, to operate either 
as means of production in Dept.I or as means of subsistence in 
Dept.II. To Luxemburg this prior determination of function implies- 
that displacements of surplus value (or of a portion of surplus 
value) from Dept,II into Dept.I are simply impossible. Such a 
transfer of surplus value is, according to her, likewise impossible 
given an equivalence of exchange relations between the two departments. 

Thus Luxemburg manages to negate the whole content of Volume 
3 and. especially of the theory of production-prices and of the 
formation of an equal rate of profit developed there. Her verbal 
concession that the doctrine of profit, ’one of the most important 
discoveries of Marx's theory 1 , is central to Volume 3, cannot 
conceal the fact that she herself has abandoned the doctrine of 
average profit. Rather, this abandonment is only underlined by 
the. fact that Luxemburg describes as -impossible the only mechanism 
•through which an equal, average profit can be formed. Recall the 
real state of affairs in Marx's schema of simple reproductions 

I 4000c + 100Ov + 1000s = 6000 rate of profit = 20$ 

II 2000c + lOOOv + 1000s = 4000 rate of profit =33$ 


4Ve see that if we stick to the Value Schema and its exchange of - 
'equivalents, 1. e-. to the assumption that lOOOv + 1000s in Dept. I 
exchange equivalently for 2000c in Dept.II, then Marx’s theory of 
prices of production goes overboard, and different rates of profit 
would have to prevail in the two departments, The rate of profit 
In I amounts to 20$, in II tc 33$. How can an equal rate of 
profit, in this case 25$, form In the two departments of Marx's 
diagram? It appears almost banal to point out that this is only 
possible' through the formation of prices of production, that is, 

-if' the..c.ommcdlties of Dept.I intended for Dept.II are sold above 
their value, and those of Dept.II destined for Dept.I below their 
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value. An equal rate of profit can only arise if in return for its 
2000 value-units cor. prised in v+s Dept, I receives a greater amount, 
namely 2:250 value-units from Dept.II, In. this way, a portion of 
the surplus value of Dept.II is transferred., in the course of 
exchange, to Dept.I. Only through this mechanism can Dept.X obtain 
as. against its,initial sum of surplus value (1000s), a larger profit 
(1250s), which calculated on a capital base'of 5000C establishes; 
a rate of profit of 25/6= In De pt. II, instead of the original 
surplus value of 1000s, there now remains only 750s, which likewise 
results in a 25$ rate of profit when measured against its capital 
outlay of 3 OOOC (C=c+v) ’ 

It is quite clear that the tendency for rates of profit to 
equalise, or the .process by which a portion of the surplus value 
of Dept.II is- transferred to Dept.I, shakes the very foundations 
of Luxemburg’s theory of an ’unsaleable surplus of means of subsis¬ 
tence '. Her ’unshakeable position*, ns Sternberg calls it, turns 
out to be a soap-bubble, that bursts on the slightest contact with 
reality. If Luxemburg really wanted to establish her notion of 
an unsaleable surplus of means of subsistence, then'she would have 
had to. carry out this demonstration not simply on the basis of. : •' 

the Value Schema, but further within a Prices of Production Schema,;. 
She would have, had to show that such an unsaleable residue must 
result even after the formation of the average rate of profit. 

But she never provided any such demonstration and did not once 
even attempt to do so. 

The tendency for rates of profit in the different branches of , 
production to equalise is an observation (Beobachtung) confirmed by 
experience and'one which was acknowledged for a whole century by yd. 
theoreticians of the most diverse scientific schools. Already 
Ricardo and Malthus understood the tendency in its factual repre- 
sent at t. on. Marx moreover refers to it as an 'empirically given 
fact’ (Cap .3 p.357)„ or as a ’practical fact 5 (Cap.3 p.167) 'Ob¬ 
servation of' competition - the phenomena of production - shows that 
capitals of equal size yield an equal amount of profit.’ (T.S.V .3 
p.69) This tendency towards equalisation is not disputed, for 
competitive capitalism, (fur den konkurrenzbedingten Kapitalismus) 
even by the more recent theoreticians, e.g. 3ohm-Bawerk. ; 

The different schools differed only in the particular expla¬ 
net ion that each offered. The post-Ricardian school in particular 
failed to resolve the difficulty posed by the explanation of this 
fact, because it did not understand how to reconcile the fact of 
an equal rate of profit with the labour theory of value. Marx's 
historical achievement lay precisely here. The theory of production 
prices that diverge from values-enabled Marx to explain the fact ox 
an equal rate, of profit which, prims, facie , contradivts the law of 
labour value, precisely on the foundations of this law. Insofar 
as Luxemburg, despite all experience, denied the possibility of 
a transfer of value from Dept.IX to Dept..I and thus the possibility 
of the formation of prices of production, and insofar as she -\7-. 
maintained that commodities exchange at their value, she was quite 
unable to explain the average rate of profit on the foundations 
of the labour theory of value itself. Although she sticks rigidly 
to the theory of value, hero in fact she abandons the foundations 
of Marx's theoretical system. For the assumption that the commodi¬ 
ties of the various individual spheres of production are exchanged as 
equivalents renders the fact of an equal rate of profit impossible 
to explain. Instead, of abandoning the false a.ssumption of 
’equivalent- exchange’ between the departments of the diagram, and 
thus of the impossibility of transfers of value from II to I, in 
order to be -able to explain the things themselves, Luxemburg woult, 
rather sacrifice the latter and hold by the false assumption Of. 
■'equivalent exchange * ; J Thus with one stroke.-of the pen she does 
. away with the Whole, of Marx’s theory of the. equal rate of profit* 
which according to.; her own admission forms 'one of the most ■ ;■ 

important discoveries of Marx's econonie theory. ' 
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-g.£. Progress Beyond Marx - Retrogression to Ricardian!sm 


' ' ?kese coriKeiits on Luxenburg's understanding of the problem 

o± crisis apply word for word to all Marxists who have ’tackled 
the ^roDleci of. crisis and accumulation. However strange it sounds., 
it is a fact that in the whole debate that has taken place till 
now, ever since the appearance of Dugan's book thirty years back, 
on the possibility of a crisis-free accumulation-process,.no one 
ever posed the true problem, namely, that of establishing crises 
across all the different stages of approximation. Whether we 
turn to the neo-harmonists Kautsky, Hilferding and Bauer, or to 
Luxemburg and her followers, or finally to Bukharin and the 
Communist theoreticians, they have all tackled the question only 
at its threshold 9 by means of a value schema which knows only 
values, surplus values arid different rates of profit, instead of 
pursuing their analysis and results on the more advanced basis of 
a prices of production schema in which prices of production, 
.competition and the general rate of profit form the regulative 
categories. Regardless of whether you support the position that 
crises are necessary and inevitable undef capitalism or whether 
you agree with the neo-harmonist tendency in believing that a 
crisis-free accumulation is possible, it is clear that conclusions 
established one way or the other solely on the basis of a value ‘ 
schema are premature and scarcely convincing. Bor how could an 
analysis within a value-framework tell us anything at all about 
the conditions of proportionality that nay or may not regulate 
the exchange-process of a capitalist economy when the proportiona- 
lity—ooncitions established with so much trouble in the value 
schema are later inevitably upset by the tendency for rates of 
protit-.t 0 equalise and by the associated redistribution of surplus 
value• None of the writers mentioned above even ackowledged or 
referred to the significance and relevance to crisis-theory of 
the'transformation of values into prices, much less dealt with then* 


- -Following Ricardo and Maithus, bourgeois economy had seen 
r practical fact* of the equality of profit rates. But neither 

the classical nor the post-Ricardian school knew how to reconcile 
. this fact with the theory of value and ended up in a theoretical 
jj'p;;:. W • alley insofar as they were compelled either to abandon the 
jtj/ theory in favour of the fact or the fact in favour of the theory., 
d/dd e. post-Ricardian school was ship-wrecked for evef on this 

::"d contradiction, between fact and theory, on its inability to deduce 
ipdr. the general rate of profit from the abstract labout theory of 
K'tn value, and Marx was thus correct to identify as the cause of its . 

dissolution the problem of 'the formation of the general rate of 
d-i'.-hd . profit...Failure to understand the relation of value to price of 
production.’ (T.3.V.3 p.237) In particular he reproaches Ricardo 
with simply having ’presupposed* the general rate of profit, in 
;;..., v coiif ornmty. with reality, without seeking 1 to examine how f ar its 
dV;dy existence is in fact consistent with the determination of value 
'labour-time..*, for ’prima facie it contradicts it, and its 
dd :: existence would therefore have to be developed through a number 
_intermediary stages. ! (T.S.V. p.174) For this reason Marx 
': : :;.v;r. - underlines the ’scientific inadequacy' of Ricardo's method which 
1 leads him to 'erroneous results’. This consists in the fact that 
/.dd;. 0 ? With the determination of the magnitude of value 

|/| -idd'd- • Inti our-time * and then, asks whether the remaining economic 

gelations correspond to or contradict values. The inadequacy of 
dd this method ( consists likewise in the fact 'that it omits "some 
d; Vi essential links and directly seeks to prove the congruity of 
;p.the economic categories with one another'. (T.S.V. 2 p.164-5) 

Insofar as Marx reconstructed these 'links' and through his 
d'-dd'.-' • ; ;'th.ebry Of ,the formation of the general rate of profit and of the d. 

. transformation of values into prices of production or mercantile 
I hrought the labour theory of value into harmony with the.' 

f facts themselves, he developed economic theory beyond the point 
at which the post-Ricardian school had itself foundered 
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